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Watch  the  amazing  new 
CUSHIONLOK  go  down! 


See  why  Bigelow^s  special  rubher-hase  carpet 
is  ideally  suited  to  your  need! 
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At  last— the  perfect  commercial  carpetl  Cushionlok  com¬ 
bines  thick  wool  carpeting  (in  the  famous-for-wear  (rropoint 
weave)  with  a  built-in  sponge  rubber  hack.  .\s  shown,  it  re¬ 
quires  no  preliminary  preparation  —  can  he  laid  directly  on 
bare  concrete,  linoleum,  wood  or  plywood ! 


Lasting  good  looks— luxurious  feel!  Cushionlok  comes 
with  a  special  Trimeasy  edge  which  strips  off  quickly,  leaving 
neat  edges  that  meet  almost  invisibly.  Deep  sponge  rubber 
base  insulates  against  shock,  assures  longer  wear.  Cushionlok 
is  rich  and  springy  to  walk  on;  also  silences  noise! 


A  real  investment  in  beauty  and  wear!  Cushionlok' s  Cro- 
point  surface  resists  soiling,  shading,  traffic  lanes.  Tests  show 
Cushionlok' s  rubber  back  resists  deterioration  for  decades. 
.\o  separate  lining— lower  labttr  charges!  Increased  wear  and 
permanent  luxury  make  for  real  long-range  economy! 


Plan  your  Cushionlok  installation!  Consult  Bigelow's 
Carpet  Counsel.  What’s  your  carpeting  need?  Store,  Hotel. 
Office?  New  Cushionlok  is  ideal  for  many  commercial  uses. 
One  of  our  26  Carpet  Counsel  Offices  will  help  you  plan  your 
installation  .  .  .  supervise  the  job  from  color-choosing  to  fin¬ 
ish.  Call  us  today. 


Bigelow 

Rugs  and  Carpets 


Beauty  You  Can  See . . .  Quality  You  Can  Trust . . .  Since  1825 


Installed  with  little  inconvenience!  An  installation  of 
Cushionlok  can  be  completed  with  speed  never  before  possible. 
Cushionlok  comes  in  27"  width— ties  up  only  a  fraction  of  floor 
space,  requires  little  disturbance  of  furniture.  Cement  grip:- 
flour  at  once;  carpet  can  be  walked  on  as  soon  as  laid. 
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'report  on  the 
I  38tli  NRDGA  CONVENTION 


uiiythiii}*  they’tl  care  to  tall  merthandiiiing;  here  were  ex 


|>erls  in  promotion,  control,  iiersonnel  management  and  a 


hall-dozen  other  specialties,  all  of  them  half-starved  for  job 
satisfaction  l)etaiise  the  inflation  economy  has  made  their 
jobs  cither  too  easy  or  totally  impossible.  And  now  at  last 
they  faced  what  on  the  whole  they  would  call  a  “normal” 
year— and  l)y  “normal”  they  meant  a  reasonable  balance  of 
gcrod  breaks  against  bad.  That  was  the  way  1949  seemed  to 
sliape  up:  customers  with  plenty  of  buying  jxrwer  but  a 
<  hallengingly  critical  buying  attitude;  unionization  on  the 
horizon,  to  !)e  sure,  but  at  the  same  time  enough  easing  of 
the  employment  market  so  that  you  might  hope  to  keep  a 
stockgirl  in  the  store  long  enough  to  train  her;  heavy  ex- 
|>enses,  but  a  matching  strong  realization  all  the  way  from 
top  management  down  that  productive  spending  is  never  a 
waste,  it  was  a  nice  balance  of  obstacles  against  opportuni¬ 
ties.  tverybcxiy  saw  a  chance  to  do  a  job. 

Harold  Brightman  said  it  all  from  the  experienced  mer- 
( handise  man’s  point  of  view:  “Old  timers,  if  you’re  still  as 
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I  the  clatter  of  typewriters  in  the  press  room,  sea 

I  ”  soiled  business  paper  reporters  voted  it  the  most  down 
I  lo-earth  convention  in  years.  Some  expressed  liewilderment 
3^  It  the  notably  cheerful  atmosphere— wasn’t  there  talk  of  a 
j  recession”,  dragging  sales,  dipping  profits,  even  a  Imyers’ 

:  'trike?  Why  all  the  bright  smiles  and  briskness?  “  I'rouble 
I  with  these  retailers,”  one  man  offered,  “is  that  they’re  like 
I  show  people— up  in  the  air  one  minute,  down  in  the  dumps 
I  the  next.  Right  now  they’re  walking  on  air  because  the 
I  early  |anuary  promotions  are  packing  ’em  in.  Next  week 
I  It’ll  rain  three  days  and  thev’ll  all  threaten  to  go  out  and 
?  'hoot  themselves.” 

I  He  was  partly  right.  Some  of  the  optimistic  mood  which 
^  keyed  the  38th  .\nnual  Convention  of  NRDGA  was  sheer 
relief  from  the  anxieties  of  November  and  December.  But 
■  mostly  it  seemed  to  be  an  expression  of  that  pride  and  satis- 
[  taction  any  competent  worker  experiences  when  he  faces  a 

(lair  test  of  his  ability  to  do  his  own  job.  Here  were  mer¬ 
chandisers  who  felt  they  hatln’t  had  a  chance  for  years  to  do 
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hot  as  you  used  to  be,  1949  will  be  a  great  year.  People  have 
plenty  of  money  to  spend.  Merchandise  of  ail  kinds  is 
plentiful.  Skillful  market  operators  w'ill  find  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  special  purchases,  purchases  that  can  be  mer¬ 
chandised  in  the  good  old  fashioned  way,  so  that  simultane¬ 
ously  the  customer  gets  a  better  break,  stocks  on  hand  are 
averaged  down  and  either  markdowns  or  markups  are  im- 
(jroved  or  both. 

“I  believe  it  is  possible  for  good  merchants  to  at  least 
hold,  and  in  many  instances  slightly  better,  their  gross  mar¬ 
gin.  With  a  tree  market  we  can  buy  more  nearly  what  w'e 
want  when  we  want  it.  Our  turnover  can  improve,  our 
stocks  can  be  kept  far  more  liquid,  and  lower  markdowns 
should  result.  As  to  markup,  we  are  more  free  to  merchan¬ 
dise  our  resources,  to  switch  from  less  profitable  to  more 
profitable  resources,  to  push  more  profitable  items  and  more 
profitable  departments— to  make  so-called  ‘composition’ 
work  for  usi  instead  of  against  us.” 


Schoff 


The  Forecast  Is  "Adjustment".  Brightman’s  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  customers  have  all  the  buying  power  necessary 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  retail  sales  for  the  next  six 
months  was  echoed  by  all  the  speakers  who  discussed  the 
general  economic  future  of  retailing.  Malcolm  P.  McNair 
sorted  out  and  weighed  these  factors  in  a  remarkably  fine 
piece  of  economic  analysis,  so  important  that  it  is  presenteil 
in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  He  characterized  the  present 
periotl  as  one  of  adjustment,  in  which 
customers,  with  the  edge  taken  olf  their 
postwar  appetite  for  merchandise,  are 
returning  to  a  normal  buying  pattern. 
He  believed  this  would  mean  for  retail¬ 
ers  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  a  decline 
in  the  size  of  the  average  transaction, 
volume  a  little  lower  than  last  year’s,  a 
|>robable  increase  in  markdowns. 

James  S.  Scholt,  presiilent  of  Bloom- 
ingdale’s,  atkled  to  the  list  of  factors 
which  will  be  problems  of  this  “normal" 
year  an  increased  demand  lor  more  cus¬ 
tomer  services  and  a  rise  in  returns. 
I'hese  are  part  of  the  expense  control 
problem,  the  heavy  weight  which  retail¬ 
ers’  must  balance  against  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  a  freer  merchandise  market. 

Charles  G.  Nichols,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  G.  M.  McKelvey 
Co.,  said  retailers  are  kidding  them¬ 
selves  if  they  think  they  can  keep  on 
indefinitely  absorbing  increases  in  the 
cost  of  doing  business.  Nichols,  who  is 
the  newly  elected  chairman  of  the 
NRDG.\  board  of  directors,  warned  that  fear  of  customer 
resistance  has  already  led  too  many  stores  into  the  trap  of 
dangerously  low  markons.  The  job  for  1949,  he  said,  is  to 
stop  the  upward  trend  of  expenses,  halt  the  declining  trend 
of  markon,  increase  the  number  of  transactions,  and  guard 
against  working  capital  declines. 

A.  VV.  Zelomek,  president  of  the  International  Statistical 
Bureau,  was,  of  all  the  speakers,  the  only  one  who  believed 


Nichols 


that  the  adjustment  [>eriod  which  has  started  is  actually  the  (i 
first  stage  of  a  recession  in  which  shrinking  national  income  i; 
will  be  a  major  factor.  Although  he  agreed  with  the  other* 
that  the  first  six  months  of  1949  will  show  no  marked  defla  S 
tionary  trend,  he  predicted  that  this  will  become  much  mote  ^ 
evident  in  the  second  half.  With  some  concession  to  the  I 
prevailing  mood  of  optimism,  he  concluded  there  will  l)e  no 
major  depression  before  the  end  of  1950.  [ 

.Merchandisers  themselves  did  not  look  so  far  ahead.  Even  I 
the  gravity  of  the  expense  problem  could  not  shake  the  ^ 
confidence  engendered  by  the  improvement  of  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  manufacturers.  P'rank  M.  Mayfield,  presi-  ' 
dent  of  Scruggs,  Vandervoort,  Barney,  emphasized  that  retail-  | 
ers  now  have  in  hand  again  the  major  tool  of  smart  mer-  p 
chandising— a  strong  ojjen-to-buy  position.  However,  it  was  t 
recc^nized  that  the  heady  atmosphere  of  the  buyer’s  market  i 
can  be  dangerous.  Brightman,  Mayfield,  Schoff  and  many  ^ 
«>thers  sounded  a  warning  directed  especially  to  the  wartime  ! 
crop  of  buyers— don’t  get  flighty  with  your  resources.  Work 
with  the  mamdacturer;  if  your  results  with  his  merchandise  [ 
.iren’t  satisfactory,  invite  him  to  study  the  prolilem  with  you.  i 
Don’t  lie  influenced  too  easily  into  switching  resources.  | 
“Stick  to  your  major  resources,  even  after  they’ve  shown  a  ; 
seasonal  loss,”  advised  Mildred  Schmolze  of  Tobe  Associate*,  | 
at  a  Smaller  Store  meeting.  “Show  them  your  records;  work  j 
with  them  to  straighten  out  the  situation.”  j 


MERCHANDISING  THE  EXPENSE  DOLLAR 

\  new  approach  to  the  expense  problem  was  notable  in  f 
all  the  sessions  of  this  convention.  Speaking  of  advertising  | 
costs  specifically,  Gharles  M.  Edwards,  dean  of  the  New  York 
Tniversity  School  of  Retailing,  said:  “The  aim  should  not 
be  to  spend  as  little  as  possible  but  to  invest  as  much  as  is  [ 
profitable.”  This  idea  was  echoed  in  the  discussion  of  every 
type  of  department  store  cost,  with  the  result  in  every  in-  t 
stance  that  the  discussion  split  into  two  entirely  different  • 
sultjects:  the  trailitional  one  of  aftsolute  cost-cutting,  and  , 
the  newer  preoccupation  which  may  tie  described  as  produc-  | 
tive  spending.  I 

Joseph  J.  Thursh,  who  left  Cioldfilatt’s  recently  to  assume 
the  title  of  director  of  economic  planning  for  Raymond 
Loewy  .Associates,  said  that  retailers  have  fteen  so  locked  up  : 
in  ancient  concepts  about  the  significance  of  percentage-to- 
sales  figures  on  expense  that  they  have  failed  to  note  some 
major  changes  in  the  expense  picture.  For  example;  1 

“.All  of  retailing  was  alarmed  at  the  sharp  increase  in  the 
expense  per  cent-to-sales  disclosed  by  the  Harvard  Report 
for  the  year  1947  over  the  year  1946.  How  many  of  you  are  1: 
aware  that  a  substantial  part  of  this  was  brought  about  by  t- 
the  sharp  increase  in  hard  lines  per  cent  to  total  sales  which 
occurred  in  1947?  The  hard  lines  carry  a  much  heavier  [j 
expense  per  cent  load  than  do  the  soft  lines.  When  the  com-  > 
position  of  volume  as  between  hard  lines  and  soft  lines 
changes  in  favor  of  the  former,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  total 
store  expense  per  cent  to  sales  will  rise.  Would  anyone  , 
argue  that  this  is  unhealthy,  per  se?  If  so,  you  could  have  j; 
prevented  it  by  deliberately  cutting  down  on  the  number  of  i  i 
refrigerators,  washing  machines,  etc.,  which  you  sold  in  || 
1947.  You  would  have  sacrificed  cjuite  a  few  dollars  of  profit,  ^ 
but,  by  golly,  your  expense  per  cent  to  sales  would  have  | 
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I.Xfter  warning  against  this  trap  into  which  unimaginative 
■•|)ercentagc  thinking”  can  lead,  Mr.  Thursh  |K)inted  out 
I  that  depai  inient  store  managements  can  suiter  equally  from 
.  the  op|K)site  error  of  being  satisfied  with  their  own  fier  cent- 
to-sales  expense  figures  as  long  as  these  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  other  ilepartment  stores. 

“How  many  retailers,”  he  asked,  “are  aware  of  the  tirajor 
revolution  in  composition  of  volume  which  has  been  going 
^  on  in  retailing  for  the  past  15  to  20  years?  If  you  want  to 
»  l)e  shocketl  out  of  10  years’  growth,  pick  out  the  20  most 
I  profitable  irrerchandise  classifications  which  your  store 

I  handles  aird  calculate  what  has  happeneil  over  the  years  to 
vour  share  of  the  market  in  terms  of  total  consitrnption  irt 
vour  area.  Irr  yoirr  rrrost  profitable  rnercharrdise  classifica- 
(  tiotts  you  will  firrd  you  have  Ireen  losing  ground  steadily  to 
other  fornrs  of  distributiorr.  If  this  trend  continues  un- 
(hecked  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  the  ilepartment 
store  will  be  in  a  much  more  precarious  position,  profit-wise 
and  expense-wise.  The  reason  the  most  profitable  merchan¬ 
dise  classifications  arc  the  most  profitable  is  that  they  enjoy 
the  lowest  expense  ratios.” 

Out  of  Mr.  I'hursh’s  ilozen  suggestions  about  expense 
planning,  two  cardinal  principles  emerged:  (1)  Never  think 
of  your  expense  figure  without  reference  to  gross  margin 
and  net  profit.  “Is  a  merchandise  control  expense  of  0.20 
|)er  cent  better  than  0.35  per  cent  if  the  latter  produces  a 
higher  turnover  and  lower  markdowns  which  increase  gross 
margin  by  0.50  per  cent?”  (2)  Don’t  be  satisfied  to  let  other 
forms  of  retailing  take  over  the  bulk  of  profitable,  low-ex¬ 
pense  volume.  Analyze  the  composition  of  your  total  vol- 
i  time  and  concentrate  on  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the 
proportion  of  it  done  in  low'  expense  merchandise  classifica¬ 
tions. 

I  “Arc  we  afraid  to  risk  a  possible  loss  of  some  unprofitable 
i  (and  high  ex|jense)  volume  to  gain  more  profitable  (and 
low  expense)  volume?” 

Mr.  riiursh  spoke  at  a  session  of  the  Store  Management 
Division.  Other  speakers  at  that  session,  and  throughout 
the  convention,  stressed  heavily  the  importance  of  a  new 
approach  to  expense  control  in  eadi  sector  of  department 
store  ojx?ration.  Their  suggestions  in  specific  fields  appear 
further  on  in  this  story  in  discussions  of  sales  promotion, 
store  inanagement,  control  and  personnel  management. 
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MERCHANDISING  IN  A  NORMAL  MARKET 

The  departmental  merchandising  sessions  were  dominat¬ 
ed  by  one  theme,  often  expressed  and  oftener  implied:  in 
1949  stores  face  anew  the  old  problem  of  separating  the 
customer  from  her  money  rather  than  the  manufacturer 
from  his  merchandise.  There  was  ample  evidence  that  the 
flowers  and  candy  will  be  traveling  in  the  reverse  direction 
from  that  of  the  past  few  years.  Emphasis  is  to  be  upon 
wooing  the  customer  with  better  quality  and  assortments, 
better  value— usually  translated  as  lower  prices,  and  much 
better  service— with  particular  stress  upon  salespeople  who 
know  the  merchandise  they  sell. 

Agreement  was  general  that  “normalcy”  is  not  something 
from  the  past  to  which  business  can  return,  but  an  entirely 
new  concept  based  upon  altered  conditions.  Maurice 


Spector,  president  of  The  Blum  Store,  Philadelphia:  “Some 
basic  changes  have  occurred  since  the  year  HMO  ...  In  time, 
|)erchance,  deflation  will  bring  costs  and  expenses  to  lower 
levels— but  not  back  to  19‘10’s.  I  openly  and  unequivocally 
am  of  the  opinion  that  we  will  not  again  see  the  quality- 
price  relationships  of  1940  .  .  .  We  can  not  hojje  to  revive 
19*10  or  any  other  forgotten  price 
ranges  any  more  than  we  can  hojie  to 
revive  the  1940  dollar.  We  are  deal¬ 
ing  in  a  changed  economy  with  a  dol¬ 
lar  that  as  a  changed  purchasing 
power.” 

Elmer  L.  Ward,  President  and 
Treasurer  of  The  Goodall  Co.:  “What 
comparisons  should  l)e  used,  what 
iharts  or  what  trends  can  we  use,  to 
prof)erly  evaluate  clothing  trends  for 
19*19?  Before  we  get  into  comparisons, 
let  me  say  that  I  think  anyone  who 
compares  our  present  economy  with 
1929  or  1939  or  1944  will  find  himself 
on  the  same  queer  street  as  the  sad 
pollsters  .  .  .  We  definitely  have  a  new 
economy.  Money  is  in  the  hands  of 
different  people  from  what  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.” 

With  the  greater  availability  of  mer- 
chanilise,  the  importance  of  balanced 
stocks  and  complete  basic  stocks  was 
underscored.  Both  retail  and  manufacturers’  representatives 
showed  themselves  conscious  of  the  desirability  of  buyers 
spending  a  greater  amount  of  time  in  the  market  and 
broadening  their  market  coverage,  “(^oinb  the  market  for 
the  best  values”  was  a  precept  expressed  more  than  once. 
Mamdacturers  also  invited  increased  participation  of  buyers 
in  discussing  common  problems  and  in  giving  manufactur¬ 
ers  advance  information  which  will  help  them  to  formulate 
their  lines  to  the  retailers’  requirements. 


Ward 


Who's  Going  to  Hold  the  Bag?  .Agreement  on  the  great 
need  for  general  manufacturer-retailer  cooperation,  and  the 
mutual  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  result  of  it,  shed  a  soft 
rosy  glow  over  many  of  the  sessions.  However,  when  specific 
areas  of  opposed  interests  entered  the  discussions,  view¬ 
points  clashed  in  the  lively  old-time  way.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  engrossing  matter  of  who,  manufacturer  or  retailer, 
is  going  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  risk  in  stock  investment 
during  these  times  of  adjustment.  Manufacturers  generally 
entered  a  plea  for  stores  to  anticipate  on  orders— in  order 
to  assure  that  they  will  have  the  merchandise  when  they 
need  it,  avowing  their  own  intention  not  to  build  up  stocks 
in  anticipation  of  retail  orders. 

For  example,  Simon  Cohen,  President,  Simon  Cohen  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  reminded  retailers:  “You  all  know  that  every 
manufacturer  making  a  top  product  does  not  cut  any  stock, 
nor  do  the  top  mills  carry  stock.  Stocks  have  completely 
disappeared  from  the  manufacturers’  racks  and  from  the 
shelves  at  the  mills.  They  all  prepare  their  lines,  show 
them,  and  only  after  accepting  orders  do  they  put  the  mer- 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Charles  G.  Nichols 

fVwidMrt,  TlwG.  M.  MeK«hr«y  Compcny,  Yowigstowii,  OMo 
CHAIRMAN.  ROARD  OF  DIRECTORS.  NRDGA.  1949-50 

HARLIE  NICHOLS  drives  a  fast  car.  Also,  he  walks 
faster  than  other  people  do.  All  through  convention 
week  he  was  to  be  seen  darting  from  sessions  to  committee 
meetings,  two  steps  ahead  of  whoever  accompanied  him.  His 
speech  has  a  tumbling  rapidity— when  he  talked  at  a  con¬ 
vention  press  conference,  even  the  experienced  wire  service 
men  soon  took  on  a  faintly  distraught  look.  Nichols,  in  short, 
has  the  temperament  known  as  dynamic.  But,  unlike  most 
men  with  a  similar  reputation  for  quick  decisions  and  ready 
action,  he  likes  to  dig  very  deep  into  situations. 

The  story  of  his  first  day  at  McKelvey’s,  IS  years  ago,  tells 
a  lot  about  the  man.  He  was  taking  on,  at  the  age  of  33,  the 
job  of  general  merchandise  manager.  He  had  come  from 
O’Neill’s  in  Akron,  where  he  had  been  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger.  Just  what  the  buyers  at  McKelvey’s  expected  of  this 
young  ad  man  turned  merchandiser  is  not  a  matter  of  record. 
What  they  got  was  a  characteristic  Nichols  surprise  package. 
On  his  first  day  in  the  store  he  stunned  them  by  telling  each 
buyer  whether  or  not  he  was  overbought,  and  if  he  was  over- 
Ijoughi  exactly  what  he  was  to  do  about  it. 

In  this  tour  de  force,  with  its  smart  psychological  sting, 
there  was  no  mystery— just  a  combination  of  great  energy 
and  dogged  persistance.  Nichols  had  carried  on  with  his  job 
at  O’Neill’s  during  the  couple  of  months  it  took  that  store 
to  find  a  replacement  for  him.  But  after  he  finished  his  day 
in  Akron,  he  would  jump  into  his  car,  drive  the  45  miles  to 
Youngstown,  and  settle  down  in  the  night-quiet  McKelvey 


GEORGE  HANSEN  and 
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offices  to  pore  over  books,  records,  systems,  operating  pro¬ 
cedures  and  inventories.  By  the  time  he  took  up  his  duties 
he  knew  every  buyer’s  situation  and  problems  as  well  as  the 
buyer  himself  did,  or,  more  probably,  better.  To  offset  the 
disadvantage  of  being  so  dam  smart,  he  was  equipped  with 
a  flashing  smile,  a  sense  of  justice  and  the  ability  to  listen 
as  intensely  as  he  talked. 

The  combination  worked  fiite.  It  wasn’t  long  before  the 
Nichols  rhythm  permeated  the  entire  McKelvey  organiza¬ 
tion.  Business  moved  ahead  fast.  The  directors  moved  fast 
too.  In  1941  they  elected  Nichols  to  McKelvey’s  board;  two 
years  later  he  was  made  general  manager.  In  1945,  after  the 
death  of  Lucius  B.  McKelvey,  he  became  executive  vice- 
president,  and  in  1948,  president. 

A  native  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  Nichols  was  graduated  from 
Boston  University  in  1926.  After  that  it  took  him  four  years 
to  travel  the  road  from  copywriter  to  advertisii^  manager  at 
Jordan  Marsh.  When  he  moved  on  to  the  mid-west  and  the 
promotion  job  at  O’Neill’s  in  1930,  he  already  had  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  hard-hitting  ads  with  a  powerful  pull.  The  results 
he  got  from  direct  mail  at  O’Neill’s  gave  Akron  the  name  of 
the  most  circular-receptive  city  in  the  country. 

The  problem  of  how  to  use  up  his  surplus  of  energy  is 
one  that  Nichols  has  tackled  with  awesome  thoroughness. 
By  actual  count,  he  has  membership,  and  in  most  cases  holds 
office,  in  24  different  business,  civic  and  fraternal  groups. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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^ MARI. IE  NICHOLS  drives  a  last  tar.  Also,  he  walks 
^  faster  than  other  people  do.  .\11  through  convention 
week  he  was  to  be  seen  darting  from  sessions  to  committee 
meetings,  two  steps  ahead  of  whoever  accompanied  him.  His 
speech  has  a  tumbling  rapidity— when  he  talked  at  a  con¬ 
vention  press  conference,  even  the  ex[}erienced  wire  service 
men  soon  took  on  a  faintly  distraught  look.  Nichols,  in  short, 
has  the  temperament  known  as  dynamic.  But,  unlike  most 
men  with  a  similar  reputation  for  quick  decisions  and  ready 
action,  he  likes  to  dig  very  deep  into  situations. 

File  story  of  his  first  day  at  McKelvey's,  13  years  ago,  tells 
a  lot  about  the  man.  He  was  taking  on,  at  the  age  of  33,  the 
job  of  general  merchandise  manager.  He  had  come  from 
O’Neill’s  in  .\kron,  where  he  had  been  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger.  (list  what  the  buyers  at  McKelvey’s  expected  of  this 
young  ad  man  turned  merchandiser  is  not  a  matter  of  record. 
What  they  got  was  a  characteristic  Nichols  surprise  package. 
On  his  first  day  in  the  store  he  stunned  them  by  telling  each 
tiuyer  wliether  or  not  he  was  overbought,  and  if  he  was  over- 
I ought  exactly  what  he  was  to  do  aliout  it. 

In  this  tour  de  force,  with  its  smart  psychological  sting, 
there  was  no  mystery— just  a  (omfiination  of  great  energy 
.md  dogged  persistance.  Nichols  had  carried  on  with  his  job 
at  O’Neill’s  during  the  couple  of  months  it  took  that  store 
to  find  a  replacement  for  him.  But  after  he  finished  his  day 
in  .\kron,  he  would  jump  into  his  car,  drive  the  45  miles  to 
Youngstown,  and  settle  down  in  the  night-quiet  McKelvey 


ofhies  to  pore  over  liooks,  lecorils,  systems,  operating  pro- 
(edures  and  inventories.  By  the  time  he  took  up  his  duties 
fie  knew  every  fiuyer’s  situation  and  problems  as  well  as  the 
fniyer  hii.iself  did,  or,  more  probably,  better.  To  offset  the 
disadvantage  of  being  so  darn  smart,  he  was  equipped  with 
a  flashing  smile,  a  sense  of  justice  and  the  ability  to  listen 
as  intensely  as  he  talked. 

The  coml>ination  worketl  fine.  It  wasn’t  long  liefore  the 
.Nichols  rhythm  )>ermeated  the  entire  McKelvey  organiza¬ 
tion.  Business  moved  ahead  fast.  The  directors  moved  fast 
t(K).  In  1941  they  elected  Nichols  to  McKelvey’s  board;  two 
years  later  he  was  made  general  manager.  In  1945,  after  the 
death  of  Lucius  B.  .McKelvey,  he  became  executive  vice- 
president,  and  in  1948,  president. 

\  native  of  .Somerville,  Mass.,  Nichols  was  graduated  from 
Boston  University  in  1926.  .After  that  it  took  him  four  years 
Ki  travel  the  road  from  copywriter  to  advertising  manager  at 
Jordan  Marsh.  W'hen  he  moved  on  to  the  mid-west  and  the 
promotion  job  at  O’Neill’s  in  1930,  he  already  had  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  hard-hitting  ads  with  a  powerful  pull.  The  results 
he  got  from  direr  t  mail  at  O’Neill’s  gave  .Akron  the  name  of 
the  most  circular-receptive  city  in  the  country. 

The  problem  of  how  to  use  up  his  surplus  of  energy  is 
one  that  Nichols  has  tackled  with  awesome  thoroughness. 
By  actual  count,  he  has  membership,  and  in  most  cases  holds 
office,  in  24  different  business,  civic  and  fraternal  groups. 

(Continued  on  pa^e  12) 


One  of  his  friends  says,  “Take  any  community  organization 
or  citizen’s  committee  and  the  chances  are  that  Nichols  either 
is  president,  was  president,  or  is  being  angled  for.  He’s  a 
natural  at  organization  and  he  likes  to  do  a  job  with  a  bang. 
.So  it’s  usually  Nichols  who  winds  up  with  the  gavel.’’ 

In  between  business  and  civic  activities,  he  plays  golf, 
tennis,  table  tennis  and  bridge:  rolls  a  few  bowling  balls  with 
the  store  teams,  and  keeps  his  right  arm  in  good  shai>e  for  the 
annual  Married  Men  versus  Single  Men  baseball  game  that 
highlights  the  store’s  annual  picnic. 

George  Hansen 

PresidMit,  Chandler  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
CHAIRMAN,  EXECUTIVE  COMMIHEE,  NRDGA,  1949-50 

EORGE  HANSEN  almost  matches  the  popular  concep- 
tion  of  a  typical  Bostonian.  Not  quite.  He  is  a  reserved 
man,  but  in  him  reserve  wears  the  aspect  of  modesty  rather 
than  pride.  He  is  ordinarily  very  sparing  with  words,  but 
has  been  known  to  put  on  a  magnificent  display  of  verbal 
fireworks  when  moved  by  enthusiasm  or  anger.  He  is  truest 
to  the  New  England  tradition  in  his  strong  sense  ot  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  common  welfare;  his  pride  in  scholarship,  and 
his  courage.  Boston  knows  him  as  a  man  who  serves  the 
community  well,  and  who  will  battle  grimly,  against  any 
opposition,  to  accomplish  what  he  is  convinced  is  best  for 
the  community.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  NRDGA  knows 
him  as  a  man  who  can’t  (piite  shake  off  his  distaste  for  com¬ 
promise,  no  matter  how  reasonable  and  necessary  it  may  be. 

Hansen’s  interest  in  education  has  made  him  chairman 
of  a  Boston  group  which  provides  college  scholarships  for 
promising  students,  and,  busy  as  he  is,  he  takes  time  to  lec¬ 
ture  on  business  and  |>ersonnel  administration  at  several 
schools  and  colleges.  He  himself  got  his  education  the  hard 


way,  attending  Northeastern  University  at  night  while  work 
ing  in  the  daytime.  Never  a  man  to  waste  time,  he  com 
pressed  the  course  into  three  years,  and  took  his  degree  in 
professional  accountancy  at  the  age  of  19— the  Universityj 
youngest  graduate  up  to  that  time.  This  was  in  1918.  He 
enlisted  in  the  World  War  1  army,  and  served  two  years.  In 
1920  he  went  to  work  in  the  accounts  payable  dc|)artmem 
at  Chandler  8:  Co.;  after  six  months  he  was  made  store  con 
iroller.  He  was  then  21  years  old. 

Hansen  and  Chandler’s  were  made  for  each  other.  T'ne 
store  was  then,  and  still  is,  one  which  combines  strong  pro 
motion  with  the  appeals  of  dignity  and  ({iiality.  The  grave 
young  man  who  stepjied  so  (|uietly  into  a  toj)  job  had  the 
same  cjualities  of  drive  and  dignity.  He  moved  steadilv 
ahead,  becoming  a  director  of  the  company  in  1926;  treasurer 
in  19.80,  and  president  in  19.86.  .\long  the  way  he  attended 
law  school  at  night,  and  in  19.84  took  his  law  ilegree  at  North 
eastern. 

.After  he  became  president  of  C8iandler’s  his  influence  was 
increasingly  felt  in  the  civic  affairs  of  Boston.  He  held  the 
presidency  of  the  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board  for  three  yean; 
has  been  vice-president  of  the  Boston  Aeronautical  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  chairman  of  Junior  .Achievement  of  Boston  and 
chairman  of  the  retail  division  of  the  Community  fund. 
.Against  considerable  opjxjsition  he  helped  put  through  legis¬ 
lation  to  authorize  the  building  of  a  3500-car  garage  under 
historic  Boston  Common.  His  organizing  ability  and  sense 
of  civic  obligation  have  been  put  to  the  service  of  a  dozen 
other  projects,  educational,  community  and  social.  In  the 
NRDGA  he  has  served  as  director,  vice-president,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  -Membership  Committee. 

Hansen  plays  a  little  golf;  scorns  for  himself  the  extra 
winter  vacation  which  every  other  Clhandler  employee  gets, 
but  in  spring  and  summer  spends  all  the  time  he  can  spare 
on  the  New  Hampshire  farm  he  bought  ten  years  ago. 
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basic  economic  health  of  this 
country  is  good.  VVe  have  been 
achieving  a  , record  volume  of  physical 
production,  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Index  standing  at  194.  The  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  in  the  year  just  closed 
made  a  new  all-time  high  at  $253  bil¬ 
lion.  Personal  income  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  running  at  the  rate  of  $215 
billion.  We  still  have  59i/i  million 
jobs,  with  only  2  million  unemployed. 
Agricultural  income,  in  spite  of  price 
declines,  attained  a  new  high  for  1948. 
Steel  production  is  running  at  a  rate 
close  to  100  per  cent  of  capacity.  Elec¬ 
tric  power  output  continues  to  make 
new’  highs.  Total  retail  sales  for  1948 
achieved  a  new  high  record,  with  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  making  a  sharp 
recovery  just  before  Christmas  to  top 
1947  volume  by  5  per  cent. 

Nevertheless  there  are  some  very 
definite  signs  of  business  readjustment. 
We  are  all  aware  of  certain  soft  spots 
in  the  economy.  I  do  not  need  to  re¬ 
mind  you  that  department  store  sales 
for  seven  weeks  after  the  election  ran 
steadily  behind  the  1947  figures.  Sales 
of  the  mail  order  houses  fell  below  the 
preceding  year  in  November  for  the 
first  time  in  the  postwar  period.  Car 
loadings  have  been  falling  behind  last 
year  by  a  small  percentage.  Specific 
weak  situations  exist  in  apparel,  tex¬ 
tiles,  and  shoes,  where  layoffs  have 


l)een  increasing  in  recent  weeks.  The 
used  car  market  has  declined  sharply. 
The  real  estate  market  has  edged  off, 
and  foreclosures  are  up.  Radios,  rec¬ 
ords,  luggage,  tires,  jewelry,  furs, 
theatres,  movies,  and  night  clubs  have 
all  shown  signs  of  weakness  if  not  dis¬ 
tress.  For  many  lines  of  merchandise 
it  is  apparent  that  the  pipelines  finally 
have  been  filled,  and  in  some  instances 
are  flowing  over;  the  increase  of  12  per 
cent  in  department  store  inventories 
as  of  the  first  of  December  is  one  of 
the  significant  pieces  of  evidence. 

In  addition  to  the  emergence  of 
these  soft  spots  in  the  economy  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  prices  during  recent 
months  have  behaved  in  a  manner 
which  characteristically  presages  a 
downturn.  The  general  wholesale 
price  index,  lately  at  about  164,  is 
slightly  lower  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
During  the  past  year  this  index  twice 
came  up  to  a  peak  and  then  fell  off. 
At  the  same  time  several  of  the  indexes 
of  sensitive  prices  are  well  below’  the 
high  ground  where  they  stood  last 
year;  for  instance,  Moody’s  Spot  Com¬ 
modity  Index  is  396  against  458  a  year 
ago.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  in¬ 
dexes  reflecting  agricultural  prices.  In 
many  respects  prices  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  the  characteristic  pattern  which 
frequently  appears  at  a  major  turning 
point.  While  prices  of  many  finished 


goods  have  still  been  rising,  prices  of  f 
semi-finished  goods  have  faltered  or  \ 
stood  still,  and  prices  of  many  raw  ma-  ? 
terials  have  declined.  This  is  commorr 
ly  the  way  in  which  prices  behave  when 
the  whole  complicated  price  structure 
comes  to  a  major  turning  point. 
(Though  metals  have  not  been  con¬ 
forming  to  this  general  pattern,  it  is  ' 
to  be  noted  that  the  price  of  steel  scrap  i 
began  to  drop  on  January  8.)  Thus  t 
price  behavior  reinforces  the  evidence  ' 
arising  from  the  soft  spots  in  the  sup-  r 
ply  and  demand  situation.  E 

Then  there  is  a  third  area  in  which  ' 
signals  of  business  readjustment  are  i 
flying,  and  that  is  the  all-important  ' 
area  of  money  and  credit.  All  thinking 
persons  are  aware  that  inflation  is  pri-  [ 
marily  a  monetary  phenomenon.  \ 
Prices  have  been  high  because  the  total  ^ 
supply  of  money  has  been  increased  by  . 
roughly  two  and  one-half  to  three 
times  whereas  the  total  physical  output 
of  goods  has  increased  only  perhaps  75 
per  cent.  It  is  definitely  significant,  f 
therefore,  that  in  recent  months  there  ( 
has  been,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  j 
a  basic  reversal  of  the  trend  tow’ard  an 
increased  money  supply  which  has 
been  in  evidence  since  1940.  Tliis  re¬ 
versal  takes  the  form  of  a  less-than-sea- 
sonal  advance  in  business  loans.  Thus 
the  mild  credit  restrictions  are  having  | 
some  effect:  the  requirement  of  one-  | 
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The  adjustment  which  appears  to  be  under  way  in  the  national 
economy  lacks  the  major  characteristics  which  have  caused  depres* 
sions:  there  is  not  a  severe  restriction  of  money  or  credit;  there 
is  not  a  decline  in  business  spending;  there  is  not  a  shrinkage  of 
consumer  disposable  income.  There  has  been  a  recent  decline 
in  consumer  spending,  however,  and  if  this  were  to  assume  the 
proportions  of  a  buyers’  strike  it  could  certainly  cause  a  major 
dislocation  of  the  whole  economy.  Consumer  willingness  to  spend 
is  the  key  factor  right  now,  and  the  job  of  retail  management  is 
obvious :  “It  is  up  to  you  to  coax  those  consumer  dollars  hack  into 
the  market.  Insist  that  manufacturers  produce  goods  priced  at 
the  levels  that  consumers  will  lie  willing  to  pay.  Cut  out  the  frills 
and  go  after  the  mass  markets.  Push  merchandise  values — control 
those  stocks — fight  that  expense!” 


third  down  is  deterring  some  purchases 
of  duraf)le  goods;  banks  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  loans  quite  so  readily;  credit  costs 
j  little  more  and  is  not  quite  so  easily 
^  .tvailable. 

Thus  in  three  important  economic 
wctors,  namely,  money  and  credit, 

I  price  behavior,  and  balance  of  supply 
'  and  demand  for  specific  goods,  evi¬ 
dences  are  daily  becoming  stronger 
that  the  inflation  has  passed  its  peak. 

But  before  we  go  any  farther,  it  had 
i  Itetter  be  pointed  out  that  ever  since 
V-J  Day  vve  have  had  among  us  the 
•  disj)ensers  of  gloom  and  the  prophets 
^  of  disaster,  and  that  thus  far  in  the 
I  |)ostwar  |)eriod  their  prognostications 
of  business  downturn  have  invariably 
i  l)een  confounded  by  the  event.  The 
economy  has  gone  through  at  least  two 
previous  periods  of  marked  hesitation, 

.  liter  which  in  each  instance  the  up¬ 
ward  trend  of  prices  and  inflationary 
pressures  has  been  renewed.  How  do 
we  know'  that  this  w'on’t  happen  again? 
What  has  been  taking  place  apparent¬ 
ly  is  that  the  economy  has  been  under¬ 
going  successive  adjustments;  one  in¬ 
dustry  after  another  has  succeeded  in 
.jetting  its  pipelines  hlled.  Yet  the 
economy  as  a  whole  has  been  strong 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  absorb 
I  these  successive  adjustments  without 
;  >tumbling  into  a  general  decline.  VVe 
I  have  not  as  yet  at  any  time  experienced 
I  a  “chain  reaction”  of  the  type  which 
’  pulled  down  the  whole  economic  struc- 
^  ture  in  1920  and  again  after  1929. 
What  might  cause  such  a  chain  re¬ 
action,  or  general  business  downturn? 
.Vumerous  theories  have  been  devel¬ 


oped.  At  some  risk  of  over-simplifica¬ 
tion,  jjerhaps  it  is  fair  to  .say  that  there 
is  fairly  general  agreement  on  three 
basic  potential  causes  of  a  general  busi¬ 
ness  depression;  (1)  a  really  vigorous 
effort  to  curtail  credit  and  to  reduce 
the  money  supply  such  as  was  initiated 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  in 
1920  and  again  in  1929;  (2)  a  sharp 
general  drop  in  business  spending; 
and  (3)  a  general  decline  in  consumer 
spending  occasioned  either  by  a  drop 
in  the  disposable  income  of  consumers 
or  by  a  general  decision  on  the  part  of 
(onsumers  to  save  money  rather  than 
spend  it. 

Now  which,  if  any,  of  these  things 
is  it  that  is  actually  happening  current¬ 
ly?  In  the  first  place  we  are  not  under¬ 
going  a  severe  restriction  of  money  and 
credit;  the  mild  measures  taken  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  authorities  have  per¬ 
haps  had  some  effect,  but  nothing  has 
happened  resembling  the  sharply  re¬ 
strictive  credit  policies  w’hich  were  in¬ 
voked  in  1920  and  again  in  1929. 

In  the  second  place,  w'e  are  not  ex¬ 
periencing  a  decline  in  business  spend¬ 
ing;  the  figure  for  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1948  for  business  investment  in 
capital  equipment  topped  .SS  billion, 
the  highest  rjuarterly  figure  on  recortl. 

In  the  third  jdace,  we  are  not  ex¬ 
periencing  a  decline  in  consumer  dis¬ 
posable  income;  as  already  indicated, 
the  spendable  money  flowing  into  the 
hands  of  consumers  has  thus  far  ex¬ 
hibited  no  falling  off. 

Thus  only  one  possible  explanation 
remains,  namely,  that  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  consumer  w’illingness  to 


spend,  that  out  of  their  disposable  in¬ 
come  consumers  are  now  undertaking 
to  save  somewhat  more  and  spend  less. 
Certainly  this  is  not  news  to  those  of 
you  who  were  watching  consumer  be¬ 
havior  during  November  and  early  De¬ 
cember.  .\l.so  this  hypothesis  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  figures;  the  rate  of  con¬ 
sumer  saving  even  as  early  as  the  third 
(juarter  of  1948  exhibited  a  substan¬ 
tial  advance  from  an  annual  rate  of 
Sll  billion  to  an  annual  rate  of  .$1.5 
billion. 

Thus  the  tjuestion  is  j)osed,  “Why 
have  consumers,  who  by  and  large  still 
have  the  money  to  spend,  tended  to 
hold  back  in  their  spending?”  There 
are  two  alternative  explanations,  one 
of  which  is  more  optimistic  than  the 
other.  This  more  optimistic  hypothe¬ 
sis  is  that  present  consumer  behavior 
simply  is  a  reversion  to  a  more  nearly 
normal  pattern  of  consumer  spending. 
This  hypothesis  has  considerable  sta¬ 
tistical  support.  During  the  jreriod 
from  1929  through  194!  retail  sales 
normally  tended  to  absorb  between  55 
per  cent  and  60  per  cent  of  consumer 
disposable  income.  (This  figure  for 
retail  sales  of  course  does  not  include 
expenditures  for  rent,  travel,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  numerous  other  services.) 
But  during  the  jjeriod  since  1946,  re¬ 
tail  sales  have  been  running  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  70  jier  cent  of  con¬ 
sumer  disposable  income.  Reasons  for 
this  bulge  of  course  are  primarily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  w'ar  shortages  and  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  wartime  savings  that  en¬ 
abled  consumers  to  make  good  those 
shortages.  Thus  this  hyprothesis  main- 
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tains  that  the  current  situation,  which 
has  caused  so  much  anxiety  in  retail 
circles,  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than 
one  further  step  in  the  series  of  read¬ 
justments  which  the  economy  has  been 
undergoing  ever  since  the  end  of  HM6; 
only  this  time  the  brunt  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  readjustment  hap|)ens  to  fall 
on  the  retailer.  According  to  this  view 
retail  sales  and  profits  may  undergo 
some  impairment  in  1949,  but  there 
will  not  be  any  general  business  de¬ 
pression;  there  will  be  no  great  price 
declines,  no  mass  unemployment,  no 
general  economic  distress.  I  think  it 
is  a  fair  statement  that  this  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  presently  supported  by  the 
weight  of  economic  opinion.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  about  a  dozen  econo¬ 
mists,  who  met  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  business  outlook  for  1949, 
this  belief  that  we  are  today  facing 
nothing  more  critical  than  another  of 
a  continuing  series  of  mild  business 
readjustments  had  the  support  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  those  present. 

The  other  alternative  explanation 
for  the  present  drop  in  consumers’  pro¬ 
pensity  to  spend,  or  increase  in  their 
propensity  to  save,  is  less  reassuring. 
It  is,  in  brief,  that  consumers  have  fin¬ 
ally  been  priced  out  of  the  market,  that 
we  are  faced  with  what  is  essentially 
an  incipient  buyers’  strike,  that  hav¬ 
ing  elected  Mr.  Truman  on  the 
strength  of  his  promise  to  reduce 
prices,  the  American  people  are  going 
to  sit  back  and  wait  for  him  to  jierfcorm 
according  to  schedule.  We  all  know 
that  a  general  tendency  to  stay  out  of 
the  market  waiting  for  lower  prices 
could  have  some  serious  business  reper¬ 
cussions.  We  also  know  that  a  very 
substantial  proportion  of  consumer  ex¬ 
penditures  nowadays  is  directed  to 
consumer  durable  goods,  purchase  of 
which  is  essentially  deferrable. 

If  now,  with  the  keen  edge  taken  off 
their  demand  for  durable  goods,  con¬ 
sumers  are  going  to  stand  off  and  wait 
for  lower  prices,  those  lower  prices  will 
probably  be  realized  all  right;  but  they 
may  be  realized  as  a  result  of  severe 
economic  dislocation,  general  unem¬ 
ployment,  sharp  declines  in  consumer 
income,  and  great  damage  to  our  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  structure.  Those 
who  place  this  gloomier  interpretation 
on  present  business  trends,  among 
whom  certainly  are  numbered  a  good 


many  business  executives  in  the  in¬ 
dustries  where  soft  s|)ots  have  ap- 
jjeared,  are  skeptical  of  the  argument 
that  the  drop  in  consumer  sjjending  is 
merely  a  readjustment  to  a  normal  pat¬ 
tern.  They  inquire,  “How  do  we 
know  what  is  a  normal  pattern  of  con¬ 
sumer  exjjenditure  tcxlay?  How  do  we 
know  that  70  per  cent  isn’t  more  near¬ 
ly  normal  than  55  |)er  cent  or  fiO  j)er 
cent?”  rhey  point  to  numerous 
changes  in  the  spending  pattern,  such 
as  lower  outgo  for  rent,  domestic  ser¬ 
vices,  public  utility  rates,  interest  on 
personal  debt,  foreign  travel,  and  so 
on.  They  point  also  to  the  increasetl 
spending  power  from  full  employment 
and  enhanced  productivity.  They  cite 
the  increase  of  33  per  cent  in  real  per 
capita  purchasing  power  since  1940, 
which  means  a  shift  of  millions  of 
families  into  higher  income  groups 
with  consequently  altered  patterns  ot 
purchasing.  Which  of  these  changes 
are  temporary,  they  ask,  and  which  arc 
jjermanent?  Should  we  not  therefore, 
they  inquire,  view  w'ith  considerable 
alarm  such  a  decrease  in  consumer 
spending  as  appeared  during  the  seven 
weeks  following  the  election?  Doesn’t 
it  jK)rtend  something  more  serious 
than  a  mere  readjustment  of  an  ab¬ 
normally  high  rate  of  consumer  spend¬ 
ing? 

Now,  keeping  in  the  back  of  our 
minds  these  two  differing  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  what  is  going  on  in  business 
today,  let’s  look  specifically  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  half  a  dozen  major  groups  of 
factors  in  1949.  These  half  dozen  im¬ 
portant  segments  of  the  economy  are 
money  and  credit,  business  spending, 
construction,  exports,  consumer  spend¬ 
ing,  and  government  taxation  and  ex¬ 
penditure.  For  each  of  these  certain 
comments  are  in  order. 

1.  Money  and  Credit 

Present  moderate  restriction,  such 
as  the  new  Regulation  W,  will  con¬ 
tinue,  but  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  further  tightening  of  credit  con¬ 
trols  in  1949. 

For  the  longer-run  period  the  elec¬ 
tion  results  constitute  a  definite  fore¬ 
cast  of  continued  inflationary  tenden¬ 
cies,  via  social  benefits,  government 
subsidies  and  supports,  and  high 
wages,  all  leading  to  an  eventual  future 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 


These  longer-run  results  ot  mn., 
tionary  jxrlicies  endorsed  by  the  elec¬ 
torate  last  November  are  not  likely, 
how’ever,  to  appear  soon  enough  to 
top  the  scales  toward  further  inflation 
in  1949. 


2.  litisiNEss  Spending 


Total  capital  outlays  in  1948  were 
nearly  .S19  billion;  figures  for  the  last 
cpiarter  exceeded  $5  billion. 

In  any  appraisal  of  prosjHTts  of 
s|>ending  either  by  business  or  by  con¬ 
sumers,  attention  has  to  be  given  to 
three  things:  the  need,  the  availabilitv 
of  funds,  and  the  attitiule  of  the  buv 


C 


Needs  for  capital  expansion  are  still  i 
large.  Deficiencies  of  the  war  jieriod 
and  the  earlier  depression  |X‘ri(xl  are 
still  not  completely  made  up.  At  the 
same  time  increased  population,  en  I 
hanced  purchasing  power,  and  ad¬ 
vances  in  technology  all  combine  to 
call  for  additional  capital  expansion. 

Requirements  for  capital  expansion 
in  many  specific  situations  are  still 
strong,  notably  public  utilities,  jtetro 
leum,  railroads,  mining  machinery, 
heavy  electrical  equipment,  and  so  on. 

In  contra.st  to  1947  and  1948,  how¬ 
ever,  there  will  not  be  the  need  in 
1949  to  build  up  additional  inven¬ 
tories. 

Availability  of  funds  is  a  somewhat 
greater  question  mark  for  1949.  Re¬ 
tained  profits  constitute  an  important 
source  of  business  funds.  Following 
the  record  profits  of  1948,  the  prospect 
is  for  considerably  reduced  profits  in 
1949. 

The  President’s  tax  proposals,  if  en¬ 
acted,  will  tend  to  impair  profits  as  a 
source  of  funds  for  capital  expendi¬ 
ture. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  scarcely  likely 
that  the  stock  market  will  be  favorable 
to  new  issues. 

VV^ith  respect  to  the  attitude  of  busi¬ 
nessmen  toward  capital  expansion,  the 
effects  of  the  election  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  exert  a  restrictive  influence.  ^ 
This  influence  arises  not  only  from  the  1 
prospect  of  increased  taxes,  stepped-  s 
up  government  controls,  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  and  increased  spend-  ^ 
ing  for  s(x:ial  benefits,  but  also  it  arises 
from  the  profound  sh(x:k  to  business 
sentiment  in  discovering  on  the  day 
{Continued  on  page  90) 
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eMOCRACY  IS  FOR  EVERYBODY 


Bv  W.  Rowland  Allen 

Personnel  Director,  L.  S.  Avres  &;  Co.,  lndiana|)olis 
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This  is  the  speech  that  set  off  a  warm  demonstration  of  approval 
at  the  Employee  Relations  session  of  the  convention  —  the  one  you 
asked  us  most  insistently  to  get  into  print.  Rowland  Allen  you  know 
well.  He’s  the  fellow  who  makes  you  remember  how  much,  after  all, 
you  love  your  fellow  man  —  makes  you  ask  yourself,  too,  how  often 
you  make  that  love  visible  in  acts  of  justice,  courage,  courtesy. 

Read  Allen  —  he’s  good  for  everybody. 


ff  PI  EMOCRACY  WORKS  HERE” 

^  is  the  slogan  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  campaign  we  have  heard  so 
much  about  this  winter.  Well,  democ¬ 
racy— if  democracy  does  work  here— 
l)egins  behind  the  scenes,  in  the  stock 
room  and  the  locker  room.  It  is  put 
to  the  test  wherever  jjeople  work  to¬ 
gether  or  come  in  contact  with  a 
supervisor.  Are  the  people  who  work 
in  our  stores  going  to  believe  that  the 
sign,  “Democracy  Works  Here”  is 
true,  if  we  have  the  wrong  philosophy 
at  the  top;  if  we  have  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  tremendous  hunger  for 
participation  that  exists  in  every  hu¬ 
man  being? 

Democracy  is  a  philosophy  of  par¬ 
ticipation.  We  have  citizen  satisfac¬ 
tion  because  we  have  a  participating 
citizenship,  all  the  way  from  the  town 
meeting  to  the  national  election.  Do 
the  citizens  who  work  in  our  stores 
have  job  satisfaction,  which  is  based 
equally  on  a  sense  of  participation? 
How  much  sense  of  participation  does 
the  least  in  our  group  get? 

We  plan  our  businesses  carefully. 
After  all  the  research  is  finished,  and 
the  buying  and  displays  and  typeset¬ 
ting,  after  all  the  training  and  the 


liackground  work,  there  comes  an  act¬ 
ual  split-second  when  a  salesperson 
faces  a  customer  across  the  counter. 
What  does  the  organization  behind 
her  mean  to  the  salesperson  in  that 
moment?  Has  there  been  a  failure  of 
leadership;  is  there  faulty  communi¬ 
cation,  misinformation,  confusion? 
Does  she  feel  lonely;  has  she  the  sense 
that  nobody  gives  a  damn  what  comes 
to  her  as  an  individual  in  this  moment 
on  the  firing  line? 

How  many  people  in  this  rcxtm  can 
honestly  say  they  can  go  back  to  their 
stores  and  face  a  stock  boy  or  an  assist¬ 
ant  buyer  or  a  salesperson  and  answer 
all  of  these  questions:  “What  is  my 
job?  Who  is  my  boss?  How  am  I 
doing?” 

I  saw  a  research  survey  some  years 
ago  on  that  second  question  as  it 
affects  salespeople.  I  won’t  go  into  the 
sordid  details  of  the  compilation.  You 
know  what  it  revealed.  Who  is  the 
salesperson’s  boss?  Is  it  the  section 
manager,  the  assistant  buyer,  the  cruis¬ 
ing  division  manager,  or  who? 

And  then  the  third  and  most  poign¬ 
ant  question:  “How  am  I  doing?” 
Are  we  equipped  to  answer  that  one 
even  on  its  face  value?  Beyond  that. 


what  about  the  kid  who  says:  “What 
I  want  to  do  is  sell  art  in  the  art  shop. 

I  came  here  to  run  a  typ>ewriter  be¬ 
cause  I  had  to  have  a  job,  and  now 
I’m  stuck  to  that  machine.”  If  she 
and  all  the  others  like  her  are  to  have 
job  satisfaction  and  find  in  retailing  a 
way  of  life  that  has  dignity  in  it  and 
the  sense  of  participation,  we’ll  have 
to  take  time  out  for  more  research 
and  have  guts  enough  to  apply  that 
research. 

If  we  want  the  allegiance  of  our 
employees  we  must  show  them  that 
even  if  we  haven’t  got  the  answers  we 
are  trying  to  find  them. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation,  not 
only  to  our  stockholders  but  to  every 
human  being  in  our  organization,  to 
supply  the  finest  sup>ervision  and  the 
finest  training  there  is.  The  big  prob¬ 
lem  we  face  is  one  of  production,  and 
we  are  going  to  produce  only  as  we 
have  leadership,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  leadership  only  when  we  wake 
up  and  find  out  how  to  select  and  how 
to  train. 

The  supervisor  is  the  man  upon 
whom  we  in  management  must  rely 
to  convey  to  the  rank  and  file  that  this 
is  a  good  place  in  which  to  work,  a 
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place  where  human  dignities  are 
protected.  The  supervisor  who  can 
spread  this  conviction  to  the  rank  and 
file  is  mature;  he  has  manners;  he  has 
faith  in  life;  he  is  secure  and  relaxed. 

He  does  not  criticize  people  in  front 
of  others;  it's  indecent,  and  it  doesn’t 
work.  No  matter  what  a  person  does, 
the  mature  executive  does  not  blame; 
he  teaches.  Sixty  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
supervisory  function  is  teaching.  Very 
few  fteople  do  a  thing  wrong  on  pur¬ 
pose.  The  executive’s  job  is  to  find 
out  why  they  did  it  w'rong.  In  the 
process  of  finding  out  he  is  in  his  most 
sacred  and  powerful  role,  that  of  the 
teacher. 

The  Tired  Man  Makes  Trouble 
The  most  dangerous  thing  in  retail¬ 
ing  is  an  executive  who  is  tireil.  He 
doesn’t  care,  and  if  the  jierson  above 
him  doesn’t  care  either,  he  is  the  most 
perfect  transmission  belt  on  earth. 
He  is  your  very  best  labor  organizer. 

We  are  not  guarding  the  health  of 
our  executives  in  retailing.  We  have 
the  cock-eyed  theory  that  exactly  two 
weeks  a  year  or  three  weeks  a  year  is 
what  they  need.  There  should  be  no 
time  limit  on  a  vacation  for  anybody 
with  responsibility.  His  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  as  an  executive  is  to  keep  fit  for 
his  job,  and  he  should  work  with  a 
management  who  says,  “You  take  the 
time  necessary.’’  Some  people  need  a 
day,  some  a  week,  and  some  two 
months.  We  simply  do  not  under¬ 
stand  well  enough  what  fatigue  does 
to  people.  When  we  are  certain  that 
we  have  eliminated  the  damage  to 
judgment  and  personality  that  fatigue 
causes,  then  we  can  put  into  effect  the 
rule  that  every  executive  is  going  to  be 
measured  as  much  by  his  human  re¬ 
sponses  as  by  his  profit-making  capac¬ 
ity.  Unless  we  do  that  there  is  no 
integrity  in  our  dealings  with  our  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  day  of  the  s.  o.  b.  is  over  in  the 
world,  in  America,  and  in  most  busi¬ 
nesses— but  there  are  a  lot  of  places 
that  don’t  know  it  yet.  There  is  a 
great  protest  against  the  offenses  that 
have  been  committed  in  the  past 
against  human  dignity;  there  is  a 
hunger  of  the  human  spirit,  and  it  is 
at  the  root  of  the  struggle  between 
management  and  unions  for  employee 
allegiance. 

In  that  struggle  a  perfectly  normal. 


natural,  democratic  process  is  going 
on.  People  have  a  right  to  choose 
their  representatives  without  interfer¬ 
ence.  Management  has  finally  accept¬ 
ed  the  fact  of  that  right  to  choose. 
Our  employees  have  the  right;  how 
will  they  use  it?  The  choice  will  be 
made  on  two  points.  First,  the  eco¬ 
nomic.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
that  will  have  to  be  right.  But  to  be 
right  in  terms  of  money  will  not  be 
enough.  Your  people  will  choose  you 
if  you  are  the  symbol  to  them  of  a  way 
of  life  as  well  as  a  living.  We  have 
to  take  time  out  to  see  what  way  ol 
life  people  have,  as  against  the  way  ol 
life  they  want. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  social  envi 
ronment  in  which  we  are  working. 
First  of  all,  it  is  a  five-day  society. 
There  is  no  escaping  that.  Industrs 
has  had  it  for  17  or  18  years.  Retail¬ 
ing  has  come  to  it  belatedly— anil  in 
all  sorts  of  queer  forms,  confusing  to 
the  worker  and  devastating  in  the  fa¬ 
tigue  thev  lause  to  the  supervisors. 

Why  Night  Openings? 

I  happen  to  represent  a  store  that  is 
open  five  days  a  week.  It  is  closed 
Monday  and  has  no  night  openings. 
.\nd  it  works:  ask  the  stockholders, 
ask  the  customers,  ask  the  bankers. 
But  we  are  almost  alone  in  our  town 
in  this  happy  and  successful  adven¬ 
ture— almost  alone,  indeed,  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  except  for  that  remarkable  Mrs. 
.\uerbach  in  Hartford,  from  w'hom  we 
took  the  idea. 

We’re  in  a  five  day  society— but  in 
retailing  we  have  a  new,  and  I  firmly 
believe,  a  disastrous,  trend  to  more 
night  openings.  What  is  hap|jening  to 
the  retailers  of  America?  We  all  went 
into  night  openings  during  the  war. 
Some  stores  pledged  that  it  was  a  wai 
measure  only.  But  now  it  seems  there’s 
gold  in  them  hills.  Profits,  maybe. 
But  a  way  of  life?  No,  just  another 
way  of  making  work  a  punishment,  of 
building  fatigue  and  resentment,  ol 
sapping  the  will  to  produce. 

That  leadership  that  people  are 
hungering  for  is  going  to  be  handed 
by  our  stupid  thinking  right  into  the 
hands  of  labor  leaders.  They  are  not 
out  to  make  trouble;  they  are  out  to 
find  trouble.  Where  there  is  trouble 
there  is  a  need  they  can  serve;  where 
they  answer  a  need  they  win  alleg¬ 


iance. 

But  to  return  to  our  five-day  soci 
ety— let’s  do  a  little  multiplication  to 
gether.  There  are  168  hours  in  a 
week.  You  work  -10  hours;  you  sleep 
.56  hours.  Knock  out  15  hours  moit 
for  lunch  and  for  travel  to  and  from 
the  job.  That  leaves,  out  of  l(i8  hours. 

50  hours  a  week  of  leisure.  Fifty  houn 
a  week  of  leisure  in  which  we  can  d<i 
as  we  darn  please,  and  we  are  in  a 
society  which  is  not  spiritually  ot 
philosophically  or  in  any  other  was 
equipped  to  handle  50  hours  a  week  j 
of  leisure— except  to  use  the  time  in 
non-participating,  escape  recreations, 
like  baseball  games,  movies  and  thi 
like. 

Retailers— since  they  are  much  clos 
er  to  society  than  the  manufacturer- 
might  well  consult  some  of  our  wises 
sociologists  as  to  the  ultimate  impli 
cations  of  a  lO-hour  week  with  .'Ki 
hours’  leisure. 
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Retirement  Age  and  Pensions 

Here’s  another  aspect  of  our  societs 
whiih  makes  it  a  novelty  in  all  record 
ed  history.  Forty  or  50  years  ago,  ii 
you  got  $50  a  week,  .$1500  a  year,  you 
could  save,  theoretically  at  least,  thi 
sum  of  $20,000  during  your  working 
life.  With  this  invested  at  six  pet 
cent  you  could  retire  at  $1,200  a  yeai.  | 
which  is  a  ilarned  gootl  retirement  j 
That  six  jjer  cent  used  to  be  chiseled 
in  granite  on  all  the  big  buildings  ol 
America.  Where  is  it  today? 

The  society  from  which  we  sprang 
was  one  of  high  interest  rates  and  very 
low  taxes.  The  setup  has  been  re¬ 
versed  in  our  lifetime.  Nobotly  on  i 
straight  salary  has  a  sjx>rting  chano 
today  of  financing  his  own  retirement 
.Anil  so  we  come  to  grips  with  the  com 
plicated  social  problem  of  old  age  in 
our  society. 

What  about  old  age?  We  are  devei 
oping  the  pjension  philosophy,  ol 
course,  and  with  it  a  tendency  to  bi 
arbitrary  about  retirement  age.  Wi 
shoidil  not  have  a  mandatory  retire 
inent  age  anywhere  in  our  society,  ex 
cejjt  where  we  w'ant  to  clear  the  road 
for  jxroinotion.  It  should  be  up  to  the 
doctor  to  say  when  a  pxerson  is  to  stop 
working.  Lots  of  people  are  eager  and 
able  to  work  past  the  arbitrary  date  ol 
retirement  we  are  inclined  to  set.  !• 
is  iq>  to  management  to  see  that  a  dai 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Both  receiving  a  larger  number  of  Dollars,  but  we  Both 
find  our  Dollars  will  not  buy  nearly  as  much  as  they  used 
to  buy.  That,  you  know,  is  the  only  interest  You  or  I  have 
in  dollars;  we  want  them  for  what  they  will  Buy.  When 
you  bring  your  Dollars  to  my  store,  they  do  Not  Buy  as 
much  as  you  would  like,  and,  when  I  accept  your  Dollars 
they  do  Not  Buy  as  much  for  me  either. 

“Everything  that  I  have  to  Buy,”  the  Merchant  continued, 
“costs  me  a  great  deal  more  than  it  used  to  Cost.  All  my 
Employees  have  to  Have  much  Higher  Pay;  all  my  supplies 
and  my  Taxes  and  Every  Item  of  Ex|>ense  are  Way  Up  and, 
of  course,  the  Merchandise  you  buy  from  me  has  advanced 
steadily  in  price  to  me.  Actually,  there  are  a  lot  of  small 
Price  Advances  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  pass  on  to 
you.” 

riie  Very'  Reasonable  Customer  never  had  been  Invited 
to  think  in  such  terms  before.  She  found  it  Difficult  to  get 
away  from  her  First  idea  that  because  she  paid  the  Store 
more  for  what  she  bought,  it  must  make  the  Merchant  very 
Happy. 

“You  see,”— the  Merchant  had  been  longing  to  explain 
things  and  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  opportunity— 
“every  Alert  and  Progressive  store  wants  to  do  More  Busi¬ 
ness  each  year.  When  we  Increase  our  Sales,  it  means  we 
are  Growing  in  Importance  to  our  Customers.  Business  can 
Never  Stand  Still  and  if  we  Do  Not  go  Aheatl,  we  go  Back¬ 
ward  and  are  of  less  Importaivce  to  our  Public.  Well,  in  times 
like  these  Nobody  can  Buy  as  Much  actual  merchandise  as 
when  Prices  are  lower.  Every  time  Prices  Go  Up,  we  Sell 
less  Actual  Merchandise.  That  is  why  every  Good  Merchant 
would  like  to  see  Prices  at  a  level  which  would  encourage 
customers  to  buy  Freely.” 

“So  then,”  the  Very  Reasonable  Customer  insisted  on 
being  very  specific,  “you  Really  do  Not  like  these  High 
Prices— I  mean— You  are  quite  Sincere  in  saying  that?” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  assured  the  Merchant.  “Every  time  prices 
go  up  I  have  to  Invest  a  lot  more  Capital  in  order  to  have 
in  stock  the  things  you  will  Need.  That’s  quite  a  Problem 
for  me  right  Now,  and  I  am  going  to  take  Big  Losses  some¬ 
time  when  a  Price  Break  eventually  Comes.  My  net  Profits 
today  are  somewhat  Larger  in  Dollars  but  the  Number  of 
Cents  I  earn  per  Dollar  of  Sales  is  no  higher  than  formerly. 
I  will  be  lucky  to  come  through  the  year  with  about  Three 
and  one-half  cents  |)er  Dollar  of  Sales,  and  our  profit  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  do  not  buy  what  they  used  to  buy. 

The  Very  Reasonable  Customer  said  she  was  Greatly  Sur¬ 
prised  because  she  always  Thought  Prices  could  Not  Ad¬ 
vance  too  Fast  to  please  the  Retailers. 


By  Lew  Hahn 


ONCE  there  was  a  Very  Reasonable  Customer  who  was 
Sorely  jjuzzled  over  the  Inflation.  She  assumed  that  the 
Retail  Merchants  with  whom  she  dealt  were  very  Happy 
about  High  Prices.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  believe  that 
anyone  with  Something  to  Sell  woidd  be  happy  to  Get  All 
he  coidd  lor  it.  Consequently,  she  argued.  Inflation  and 
High  Prices  must  be  a  regular  Paradise  for  the  Retailers. 
Because  she  was  a  Very  Reasonable  |>erson,  she  didn’t  Blame 
the  Stores  too  much,  for  she  thought  if  she  were  on  the  Sell¬ 
ing  End,  she  also  might  be  Glad  to  see  Prices  Going  Up 
and  Up.  You  see,  she  really  believed  Retailers  got  up  an 
Hour  or  two  earlier  so  as  to  have  Plenty  of  Time  to  Mark 
up  their  Prices  every  Morning. 

Then  one  day  when  this  Very  Reasonable  Customer  was 
Buying  something  in  one  of  her  Favorite  Stores,  along  came 
the  Merchant  and  stopped  for  a  Little  Chat.  This  gave  her 
the  chance  to  say;  “I  see  your  prices  have  gone  up  again; 
how  much  higher  do  you  think  they  will  go?” 

"1  don’t  know,”  the  Merchant  replied,  “but  I  hope  the 
Top  has  been  reached.”  The  Very  Reasonable  Customer 
thought  this  reply  was  a  bit  on  the  Insincere  Side.  Why 
should  he  Hope  Prices  wouldn’t  go  any  higher  when  every 
Price  Increase  meant  more  money  in  his  pockets?  Because 
she  believed  this,  she  came  Right  Back  at  him:  “You  should 
worry  about  High  Prices!  They’re  Good  for  you  because 
you  have  things  to  Sell.  It’s  only  people  like  me  who  have 
to  Buy  that  feel  the  pinch  of  this  Inflation!”  Then  she  got 
the  Surprise  of  her  life,  for  the  Merchant  Welcomed  a  chance 
to  tell  her  Something  of  the  Effect  of  Inflation  on  his  Busi¬ 
ness. 

“High  prices,”  he  said,  “are  at  least  as  Bad  for  my  store  as 
they  are  for  You  the  Customer.  First,  you  must  realize,  I 
do  not  Make  the  Merchandise  I  Sell  to  you.  I  have  to  Buy 
it,  just  as  You  do.  In  times  like  these,  I  have  to  Pay  a  Higher 
Price  when  I  Buy,  just  as  You  do  when  you  Buy.  However, 
You  buy  only  when  you  Must  have  something,  but  I  have 
to  buy  Months  in  Advance.  That  means  I  have  to  have  my 
I  Capital  tied  up  in  a  large  stock  of  Goods  which  I  have 
I  bought  at  High  Prices  in  order  to  have  them  ready  for  You 
when  you  Need  them.  We  all  Know  that  when  Prices  have 
advanced  to  undue  High  levels,  the  time  must  come  when 
they  are  Going  to  Drop.  When  that  time  comes  I  will  have 
to  Sell  my  gocxls  for  Much  less  than  they  Cost  me.” 

“But,”  objected  the  Very  Reasonable  Customer,”  you 
must  be  Making  lots  of  Money  now.” 

“I  am  making  more  Profit  now,”  conceded  the  Merchant, 
“just  the  way  your  Husband  is  drawing  more  Pay.  We  are 
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There  is  Only  One  kind  of  Dollar  in  Circulation  and 
It  Buys  No  More  for  One  than  for  Another. 


against 

the  organizat? 

that  certain  specifle'^lHVRions 
for  the  employer  are  required 
if  the  closed  shop  ban  is  lifted; 
that  the  warfare  of  the  jurisdic¬ 
tional  strike  must  he  prevepted. 


retail  industry  has  enormous 
financial  resources,  and  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  employees.  It  deals  in  products 
manufactured  largely  by  unionized 
workers,  relies  for  deliveries  on  an  in¬ 
dustry  whose  employees  are  also  high¬ 
ly  organized,  numbers  among  its  cus¬ 
tomers  millions  who  are  union-mind¬ 
ed.  Yet,  strangely,  upwards  of  85  p>er 
cent  of  the  retail  industry’s  own  em¬ 
ployees  are  not  unionized. 

What  combination  of  factors  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  situation  is  not  al¬ 
together  clear.  But  whatever  the  rea¬ 
son,  recent  developments  suggest  that 


A  speech  delivered  at  the  Convention’s 
Employee  Relations  session,  conducted  by 
the  Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups. 


Nti  y’s  immunity  is  wearing  oft. 
d,  for  example,  that  the  Amal- 
ed  Clothing  Workers  is  devoting 
lion  dollars  to  the  organization  of 
il  store  employees;  we  know  that 
Teamsters’  Union  has  claimed 
irisdiction  in  certain  cities  up  to  the 
selling  counter;  that  here  in  New  York 
City  the  Retail  Clerks  have  grown  in¬ 
creasingly  active;  and  that  District  50 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  willingness  to  accept  the 
affiliation  of  local  store  unions. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  a  vigorous  drive  by  unions 
with  impressive  records  of  organiza¬ 
tional  success  is  about  to  strike  the  re¬ 
tail  industry  full  force.  Nor  is  there 
any  doubt  that  this  drive  is  going  to 
gain  impetus  from  the  impending  re- 
|)eal  or  revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

It  is  essential  to  understand  exactly 
why  workers  join  unions.  There  are 
instances  in  which  unions  demand 
recognition  without  considting  the 
honest  desires  of  the  employees,  with¬ 
out  having  won  the  place  of  spokesman 
on  the  free  and  open  competition  of 
ideas,  and  w’ithout  making  known  to 
the  employees  the  restraints  and  dis¬ 
ciplines  that  are  fundamental  to  stable 
union-management  relations.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  true  that  trade  unions,  by 
and  large,  have  come  into  existence 
and  power  because  they  are  means  by 
which  employees  believe  they  can  satis¬ 
fy  imp>ortant  ambitions  and  relieve 
serious  anxieties.  Employees  look  to 
unions  for  economic  security  and  for 


what  the  sociologists  call  f>ersoii4i 
"status".  They  hope  to  find  in  union 
protection  in  their  jobs,  protection  in 
their  old  age,  protection  against  super- 
visory  unfairness  and  a  host  of  other 
injustices,  real  or  imagined.  .And  the^ 
find  in  close  association  with  their  fel 
low-workers  a  sense  of  participating  in 
decisions  that  affect  their  economic 
fate.  They  feel  themselves,  thereby, 
self-reliant  and  self-governed. 

These  are  elementary  facts,  I  know 
1  have  mentioned  them  because  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  nature  of  the  human  drives 
that  produce  unionization  is  to  know 
that  to  the  extent  such  drives  are  satis¬ 
fied  in  other  ways,  the  attractiom  of 
union  membership  are  diminished. 

Many  employers  and  their  employ 
ees  have  found  such  an  alternative  in 
sensitive  and  advanced  {lersonnel  prac¬ 
tices.  To  assume  that  “good  personnel 
practices”  means  nothing  more  than 
keeping  one  jump  ahead  of  the  union 
wolf  is  to  embark  on  a  course  that  is 
expensive  and,  more  often  than  not, 
futile.  Evidence  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  with  each  passing  year  the 
scope  of  collective  bargaining  has  ex 
panded  and  the  content  of  agreements 
has  acquired  more  meaning  for  work  | 
ers.  While  some  have  argued  that  thb  I 
expansion  represents  an  intrusion  into 
the  affairs  of  management,  others  have 
suggested  that  it  is  more  likely  due  to  ! 
the  fact  that  unions  are  essentialh 
political  organizations,  bound,  if  they 
are  to  survive,  to  respond  to  the  con 
tinual  pressures  of  their  members  to 
improve  their  living  standards  and  re 
duce  their  insecurities. 

Even  a  casual  analysis  of  the  mattos 
covered  by  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ments  indicates  that  to  meet  the  dial 
lenge  of  union  organizational  efforts 
good  personnel  practices  must  cover, 
beside  wages,  a  host  of  other  matten 
When  employees  have  a  grievance  thev 
want  to  know  that  if  they  do  not  re 
ceive  satisfaction  from  their  sinjervisor 
they  can  go  before  someone  from 
whom  they  can  expect  more  impartial 
treatment.  They  attach  much  weight 
to  their  relative  seniority,  to  their 
rights  of  promotion,  to  fair  job  evalu¬ 
ation,  to  regularity  in  their  employ¬ 
ment,  to  retirement  and  sick  benefits- 
If  they  don’t  get  these  things  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  their  employers, 
they  are  going  to  try  to  get  them  by 
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joining  unions  that  have  already 
jecured  such  benefits  for  their  other 
members. 

No  legislation  can  put  the  lid  on 
these  demands  and  prevent  the  steam 
from  escaping  in  some  direction,  and 
it  therefore  seems  to  me  quite  unreal¬ 
istic  to  rely  on  the  vagaries  of  political 
power  to  produce  legislation  designed 
to  discourage  employees  from  organi¬ 
zation. 

Management’s  stake  in  labor  legisla¬ 
tion  is  therefore  not  in  laws  that  tend 
to  impair  or  limit  the  right  of  employ¬ 
ees  to  join  unions  or  that  tend  to  cir¬ 
cumscribe  the  right  of  unions  to  seek, 
through  collective  bargaining,  the  par¬ 
tial  fulfillment  of  these  ancient  wants. 
Rather  it  is  in  laws  that  do  two  things 
-first,  prescribe  rules  of  fair  conduct, 
in  order  that  employees,  when  asked 
to  merge  their  individual  interests  with 
the  interests  of  an  entire  group,  may 
exercise  their  choice  in  an  informed 
and  intelligent  manner,  free  of  coer¬ 
cion  or  fear,  of  any  kind,  from  any 
source:  and,  second,  protect  against  the 
impairment  and  continuity  of  efficient 
plant  operation. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
1  mean  by  rules  of  fair  conduct.  The 
Wagner  .\ct  did  not  make  it  unlawful 
for  a  union  to  coerce  employees  into 
membership.  Nor  did  it  explicitly  pro¬ 
tect  the  right  of  employers  to  express 
their  opinions  and  beliefs  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
union  organization.  It  did  not  enable 
employees  to  invoke  the  machinery  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  rid  themselves  of  a  union  which  they 
no  longer  desire.  The  W'^agner  .\ct  did 
not  protect  employees  and  employers 
against  the  harassment  of  successive 
elections  among  the  same  group  of  em¬ 
ployees.  and  it  did  not.  except  in  a 
single  circumstance,  permit  employers 
to  ask  for  elections  when  a  question  of 
representation  had  arisen  and  the 
union  refused  to  file.  The  present  law 
does  do  all  these  things;  they  are,  with 
respect  to  problems  of  organization, 
rules  of  fair  conduct,  for  they  do  not 
interfere  with,  but  protect,  the  free  and 
informed  choice  of  employees  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  or  not  they  want  to 
be  represented  by  a  union.  They  pro- 
tett  the  employer’s  right  to  offer  and 
the  employee’s  right  to  know  the  con¬ 
siderations  that  mav  validlv  inHuence 


his  choice. 

There  are  two  other  provisions  of 
that  Act  that  relate  to  efficient  plant 
management  as  well  as  to  this  question 
of  organization.  One  has  to  do  with 
the  appropriateness  of  the  bargaining 
unit,  the  other  excluding  from  Taft 
Hartley  protection  supervisors.  As  you 
know,  both  under  the  Wagner  Act  and 
the  present  law  a  union  chosen  by  the 
majority  of  the  employees  in  an  appro- 
prite  bargaining  unit  is  the  exclusive 
representative  of  all  the  employees  in 
that  unit.  Neither  Act  states  how  you 
define  the  “appropriate  bargaining 
unit,”  but  the  present  law  does  tell  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  how 
not  to  do  it. 


Under  the  old  Act,  the  extent  to 
which  a  union  had  succeeded  in  or¬ 
ganizing  among  a  given  group  of  em¬ 
ployees  was  frequently  thought  by  the 
Labor  Board  to  control  the  question  of 
what  group  constituted  the  appropri¬ 
ate  bargaining  unit.  This  was  so  even 
though  the  employees  so  organized 
composed  an  integral  part  of  a  larger 
operating  unit.  But  when  the  accident 
of  union  organization  fixes  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  bargaining  unit,  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  operating  unit  is  ignored. 
The  present  law  bans  extent  of  union 
organization  as  the  measure  of  the  bar¬ 
gaining  unit.  That  ban  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  unit  of  actual  business 
operation  more  frequently  invoked. 
Because  of  the  close  relationship 
among  the  myriad  ofverations  from  the 
receipt  of  merchandise  to  final  sale  and 
customer  delivery,  and  because  of  the 
close  personal  association  among  the 
employees  engaged  in  these  related  oc¬ 
cupations,  balkanization  of  employees 
into  splinter  groups  for  bargaining 
purposes  has  a  particular  pertinence 
for  the  retail  industry. 

With  resp>ect  to  supervisors,  the 
Wagner  Act  embodied  no  stated  policy 
as  to  whether  they  were  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  employees  entitled  to  all  the 
organizational  facilities  of  the  law. 
The  Board  was  left  free  to  decide  the 
question,  and  it  did  decide  it— several 
times,  and  several  different  ways.  The 
present  law’  excludes  unions  of  super¬ 
visors  from  the  NLRB  facilities.  My 
judgment  is  that  their  exclusion  is 
wise. 

Management  obviously  has  a  stake 
in  a  final  resolution  of  this  question. 


Supervisors  are  management’s  actual 
representatives  in  relation  to  the  rank 
and  file;  they  interpret  and  apply  man¬ 
agement  policies;  they  make  on-the- 
spot  decisions  on  management’s  be¬ 
half.  Membership  in  the  same  unions 
that  represent  rank  and  file  employees 
would  plainly  create  for  supervisors 
such  obvious  conflicts  of  interest  as  to 
be  wholly  incompatible  with  their 
duties  as  management  representatives. 
Even  membership  in  separate  unions 
would  be  undesirable  for  similar 
though  less  obvious  reasons— the  or¬ 
ganization  of  supervisors  would  tend 
to  create  an  identity  of  interest  with 
all  organized  workers  and  a  potential 
conflict  of  interest  with  management. 
There  very  likely  can  be  no  law  total¬ 
ly  prohibiting  supervisors  from  form¬ 
ing  unions,  but  there  are  compelling 
reasons  why  the  law  ought  not  to  en¬ 
courage  unionization  of  sup>ervisors, 
either  in  unions  representing  the  rank 
and  file,  or  in  independent  unions. 

Thus  far,  we  have  spoken  of  legisla¬ 
tion  as  it  may  affect  unorganized  stores. 
But  the  present  labor  act  deals  not 
only  with  the  organizational  phase  of 
union  activity,  but  with  the  powers 
and  practices  of  unions  after  they  have 
been  designated  as  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  representatives,  and  with  the  ob¬ 
jectives  they  may  lawfully  try  to 
achieve. 

Closed  Shops  and  Union  Shops 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  such 
matters  is  the  problem  of  union  securi¬ 
ty.  Many  have  called  it  the  central 
labor  issue  of  our  times.  You  know 
that  under  the  present  law  closed  shops 
are  banned  entirely,  and  that  a  union 
may  enter  into  a  union  shop  contract 
only  after  a  special  election  in  which 
the  employees  determine  whether  or 
not  they  wish  their  employment,  after 
30  days,  to  be  conditioned  on  their 
membership  in  the  union.  I  suppose 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  that  elec¬ 
tion  procedure  was  put  in  the  Act  was 
because  many  persons  believed  that  if 
employees  were  able  to  express  their 
choice,  freely  and  secretly,  and  without 
threat  of  reprisal,  they  would  vote 
against  a  contract  provision  that  made 
their  jobs  depend  on  their  member¬ 
ship  in  the  union.  That  argument 
cannot  any  longer  be  made,  because 
(Continued  on  page  88) 


How  little  Michael  C*'butch'^  Whitsell  fiiiall}  got  his  silver 
from  Macy*8 — with  the  right  initials  on  it 


l^^ACY’S,  New'  York,  was  the  big  winner  in  the  newspaper 
■*■*■*■  advertising  contest,  sponsored  by  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  NRDGA,  to  pick  the  hundred  best  retail  ads  of 
1948.  The  New'  York  store  won  first  place  for  institutional 
advertising  in  the  big  store  competition  and  added  a  second 
place  in  the  merchandise  class.  The.aw'ards  were  broken 
down  into  two  classifications,  institutional  and  merchandise 
ads,  for  three  categories  of  stores  based  on  volume  class. 

A  list  of  the  prize  winners  by  volume  classes: 

Class  C.  Merchandise  advertising;  First  prize.  The  .May 
Company,  Los  Angeles;  Second  prize,  Macy’s,  New  York; 
Third  prize,  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas.  Institutional  adver¬ 
tising:  First  prize,  Macy’s;  Second  prize,  Bamberger’s,  New¬ 
ark;  Third  prize,  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  Rochester. 

Class  B.  Merchandise;  First  prize.  The  Paris  Company, 
Salt  Lake  City;  Second  prize.  Hart’s,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Third 
prize,  Kirven’s,  Columbus,  Ca.  Institutional:  First  prize. 
The  Ball  Stores,  Muncie,  Ind.;  Second  prize,  H.  Choate  & 
Company,  Winona,  Minn.;  Third  prize.  The  Hager  Store, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Class  A.  Merchandise:  First  prize,  Purcell’s,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.;  Second  prize,  Benjamin’s,  Salisbury,  Md.;  Third  prize, 
Blach’s,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Institutional:  First  prize,  L.  B. 
King  &  Company,  Detroit;  Second  prize,  Bigelow’s,  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y.;  Third  prize.  Goldsmith’s,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Special  awards  for  color  advertisements:  First  prize.  The 
Boston  Store,  Milwaukee;  Second  prize.  The  White  House, 
San  Francisco;  Third  prize,  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas. 
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Ni-w  YOik,  u.is  till'  hig  wiiiiRi  in  ilu'  luu^p.iiKi 
^  ailvfi  lisiiig  (Oiliest,  Npoiisoriil  1)\  llu*  S.ilc  s  I’loniotioii 
Division.  .\R1)(;.\,  to  pitk  llu-  Innulit-tl  lust  n-tail  ails  ol 
1!M8.  llu-  Ni-\v  Yolk  store  won  first  plait-  loi  institutional 
aihi  i tising  in  llu-  lii;^  stole  loinpetition  anil  aililetl  a  st-tonil 
|)laie  in  the  ineit  lianilist-  t  lass.  t  he.  awards  were  Inoken 
down  into  two  t  lassilit  alioiis,  instilntionals  and  ineit  liandise 
ads,  loi'  tlni-e  tate|nories  ol  stoies  hasetl  on  \ohnni-  t  lass. 

.\  list  ol  the  ])i  i/e  winneis  hy  \olnine  i  lasses: 

(dass  (;.  .Men  liandise  advertising:  First  pri/e.  Flu-  M.i\ 
(ioinpany,  l.os  .\ngt-lt-s:  Setoiul  prize,  .M;ii\’s.  Neiv  Y’ork: 

I  liirtl  prize,  Neiiiuin-.Mari  ns.  I);illas.  liislitiilioiud  ativer 
tising:  First  prize.  .Maiv's:  .St-iond  prize,  Iknnhergei 's.  New 
•Ilk:  Fliiril  prize,  .Sihles,  Linds;i\  K:  (airr,  Roiliestei. 

Cdass  B.  .Men liandise:  First  prize.  Flu-  Paris  (ionipaiu. 
Salt  Lake  Lity:  .Setoiul  prize.  Hart's,  San  Jose,  (ialil.:  Fliirtl 
prize,  Kirven’s,  ('.olninluis,  (ia.  InstitntioiKil:  First  prize, 
llu-  Ball  Stores,  .Mnniie,  Inil.:  .Setoiul  prize.  IF  Llioate  S: 
Lonipany,  Winona,  .Minn.:  Ihird  prize.  File  Hager  Store, 
i. am  aster,  l*a. 

C'.lass  .\.  .Men liandise:  First  prize,  Pnneirs,  |ai ksoin ille, 
Fla.:  .Seionil  prize,  Benjainin’s,  Salisbury,  .Mil.;  Fhiril  prize, 
Blath’s,  Ibriningliain,  .\la.  Institutional:  First  prize,  L.  B. 
King  N-  (ioinpany,  Detroit:  .Setoiul  prize,  Bigelow's,  jaines- 
town,  N.  V.:  Fliirtl  prize,  (ioldsinitli's,  .Meni|)his,  Fenn. 

Spet  ial  awartls  lor  lolor  ailvertisenients:  First  prize,  Fhe 
Boston  Store,  .Milwaukee;  .Setoiul  prize,  Fhe  White  House, 
San  Francisto;  Fliirtl  prize,  Neinian-Mamis,  Dallas. 
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chandise  into  work.”  And  even  more  bluntly  the  manufac¬ 
turer  f>oint  of  view  was  expressed  by  Elmer  Ward  of 
Coodall.  “One  thing  the  industry  promises  it  will  not  do 
as  in  the  ’30’s  is  that  it  will  not  pile  up  stock  just  to  keep 
its  mills  running.” 

Contrariwise,  store  people  have  seen  this  close-to-the-chest 
operating  policy  of  manufacturers  in  the  light  of  slowed 
down  deliveries,  f>oor  service  on  reorders,  and  inability  to 
take  advantage  of  p>eak  selling  periods  on  proven  sellers. 
Maurice  Spector  stated  the  retailer’s  case  without  benefit  of 
hedging:  “We  have  no  further  need  to  buy  so  far  ahead  that 
we  relieve  producers  of  competitive  considerations.  We  can 
not  underwrite  any  manufacturer’s  output,  and  while  I  can 
understand  their  abysmal  disappointment  at  our  refusal  to 
do  so,  I  could  less  understand  speculative  commitments.” 

In  the  final  analysis,  although  cooperation  between  retail¬ 
er  and  manufacturer  may  play  a  larger  part  than  in  the 
past,  the  impersonal  interplay  of  supply  and  demand  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  determining  factor  in  who  will  hold 
the  bag  and  how  full  it  will  be.  That  the  inexorable  pres¬ 
sure  of  supply  and  demand  is  already  subtly  working,  at 
least  at  the  fabric  level,  was  admitted  by  Frank  L.  Foreman, 
General  Sales  Manager  of  Botany  Mills,  Inc.  In  response  to 
a  query  as  to  whether  the  woolen  industry  should  not  give 
the  retailer  greater  cooperation  on  the  reorder  business,  he 
replied  with  candor.  “Yes.  He  may  not  like  to  carry  stock, 
but  the  manufacturer  is  doing  it  as  he  catches  up  with  de¬ 
mand,  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  fill  reorders  promptly.” 


"We  Want  Our  Discounts  Back".  With  retailers  keenly 
aware  of  1949’s  threat  to  their  net  profit,  and  of  the  necev 
sity  for  cutting  expenses  and  jealously  fighting  for  anything 
that  will  add  to  the  gross  profit  out  of  which  expenses  must 
come,  it  was  inevitable  that  someone  should  mention  dis 
counts.  Someone  did.  At  practically  every  session.  The 
situation  in  boys’  wear,  as  outlined  by  Oscar  Karrell,  Mana 
ger  of  Boys’  Clothing  and  Furnishings,  Lord  &  Taylor,  prob¬ 
ably  is  paralleled  more  or  less  in  the  various  other  depan 
ments:  “Cash  discounts  have  been  reduced  from  10  percent, 

9  per  cent  or  8  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  2  p>er  cent,  or  net 
As  a  result  the  percentage  of  cash  discount  to  sales  is  a  third 
less  than  it  was  before  the  war.  Along  with  this  reduced  ash 
discount,  billed  costs  have  increased  just  enough  to  hun 
markup,  but  not  enough  to  change  established  price  lines. 
Let’s  operate  so  that  our  required  markup  with  traditional 
discount  becomes  a  reality  again.” 

The  subject  of  discount  was  tossed 
back  and  forth  across  the  net  in  true 
championship  form  during  the  dis 
cussion  perioel,  following  the  piece 
gooils  session.  Robert  T.  Stevens, 
Chairman  of  the  Boartl  of  |.  P.  Stes 
ens  Co.,  replying  to  a  retailer’s  ques 
tion  about  the  possibility  of  return  ol 
the  discounts  on  rayon  goods,  ex 
plained  that  all  discounts  are  figured 
into  the  cost  of  goods  anyway,  and  any 
saving  a  retailer  may  make  through 
iliscounts  is  in  the  final  analysis  only  a  bookkeeping  matter: 
he  also  explained  that  in  his  experience  some  buyers  have 


Stevens 


BECKNELL  ELECTED  CHAIRMAN  OF 
MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

James  C.  Becknell  of  Pfeifers 
of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
has  been  elected  chairman  for 
1949  of  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion.  The  balloting  of  members 
also  named  Morey  Sostrin, 
Younkers,  Des  Moines  as  first 
vice-chairman,  ^V^  T.  Buice,  J. 
B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
second  vice-chairman  and  V.  R. 
Alley,  Sanger  Bros.,  Dallas,  sec- 

Elections  for  the  Division’s  board  of  directors 
named  three  new  members:  Charles  S.  Hobbs,  Broad¬ 
way  Department  Store,  Los  Angeles,  Perry  W.  Snyder, 
Powers  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  and 
Morey  Sostrin,  Younkers,  f)es  Moines,  and  reelected 
William  B.  Anderson,  The  Anderson-Newcomb  Co.. 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Mr.  Becknell,  Edward  J.  Brown, 
Saks-34th,  New  York,  Mr.  Buice,  Alfred  E.  Darby, 
The  Outlet  Company,  Providence,  A.  E.  Jacques,  The 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  George  W.  Johns,  j.  W. 
Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Louis  J.  Melicek.  Crowley. 

t  .  : 


Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Leonard  A.  Murchison,  H.  P. 
Wasson  &:  Co.,  Indianapolis  aiul  C.  S.  Thompson, 
jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston. 

Other  members  of  the  board  include  these  members 
serving  unexpired  terms:  George  L.  Keen,  Jr.,  J.  A. 
Kirven  Co.,  Coltnnbus,  (ia.,  Mr.  .\lley,  Elmer  A.  Bartelt, 
Ed.  Schuster  &:  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Robert  H.  Dee,  T. 
S.  Martin,  Sioux  C]ity,  Iowa,  Joseph  I.  Eckhouse,  Gini- 
bel  Bros.,  New  York,  William  I.  Ellison,  Hochschild. 
Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  G.  .\.  (iidley,  Gimbel  Bros., 
Philadelphia,  A.  H.  .McAllister,  Marks-Rothenberg 
Co.,  Meridan,  Miss.,  Gilbert  J.  C.  McCurdy,  McCurdy 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  D.  J.  Peninger,  Buffums', 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Albert  Rosenberg,  May  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  William  Schear,  Leo  Schear  &  Co.. 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Roger  L.  Slater,  Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney,  St.  Louis,  Frederick  C.  Strodel,  The  Fail. 
Chicago,  H.  M.  Uline,  Adam,  Meldrum  8c  Anderson 
Co.,  Buffalo,  E.  P.  Watkins,  Miller  8:  Paine,  Lincoln. 
Nebr.,  and  E.  C.  Yourell,  Daniels  8:  Fisher  Stores  Co.. 
Denver.  .Also  past  chairmen,  .Arthur  VV'.  Einstein,  The 
Strouss-Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Joseph  W. 
Dye,  Wolf  8c  Dessauer,  Fort  VV^ayne,  Ind.,  W.  B.  Pirtle. 
The  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Louisville  and  Ira  V\’. 
Pyron,  The  John  Gerber  Company,  Memphis. 
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passed  up  goods  for  a  competitive  fabric,  regardless  of  bettei 
terms,  because  the  stores’  controllers,  not  the  buyers  in 
question,  got  benefit  of  the  discounts. 

This  tlrew  a  quick  comeback  from  the  questioning  re¬ 
tailer,  who  declared  that  buyers  who  do  get  benefit  of  dis¬ 
counts,  l)ut  are  unable  to  get  the  discount  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  other  stores  in 
marking  goods.  Said  he:  “If  you  were  able  to  change  your 
discounts  downward,  why  can’t  you  now  come  back  up  to 
the  pre-war  level?  Cash  discounts  originally  were  given  in 
order  to  get  quick  payment.  During  the  war  money  was 
plentiful  and  there  was  no  need  for  discount.  But  we  are 
getting  back  to  normal,  and  the  historical  discounts  should 
be  returned.’’  He  came  prepared  with  notes  from  his  au¬ 
thorities,  too,  and  quickly  bolstered  his  case  with  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Lew  Hahn;  “  ‘The  retailer  has  maintained  his 
initial  markup  and  has  lost  about  6  per  cent  discount  which 
went  into  his  gross  profit’  .  .  .  Discount  is  very  much  an 
important  part  of  our  profit  operation.’’  Manufacturers 
expressed  the  opinion  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  year 
the  Association  should  get  together  and  determine  what 
discount  they  want  on  all  merchandise— making  it  uni¬ 
form.  But  the  crusading  retailer  denied  that  he  could 
remember  any  instances  of  divergence  between  manufac¬ 
turers  in  comparable  markets.  His  was  the  last  aggrieved 
word  and  a  succinct  observation:  “Stores  must  get  back 
their  profit,  and  we  want  our  discounts  back.” 

Return  to  Fundamentals.  Most  speakers  from  the  retail 
ranks  took  account  of  the  need  for  more  skillful  depart¬ 
ment  ojxeration  generally,  and  for 
figuring  markup  and  all  expense 
items  with  a  sharper  pencil  through¬ 
out  the  coming  year.  Other  speakers 
commented  on  the  necessity  for  buy¬ 
ers  to  reorient  their  thinking  and 
their  operation  habits,  which  have 
taken  on  unfamiliar  outlines  during 
the  past  few  years  of  inverted  rela¬ 
tionships.  This  opinion  was  brought 
to  fcKus  in  relation  to  that  part  of 
the  store  where  the  problem  is  most 
pressing— the  basement.  Discussing  the  future  of  basements, 
Brown  Ransom,  Merchandise  Manager  of  Kresge-Newark, 
Inc.,  said:  “Our  buying  staffs  need  attention.  .Many  of 
them  have  come  up  through  the  war  years,  when  anything 
you  could  buy,  you  could  sell.  Even  our  old-time  buyers 
have  been  spoiled  to  some  extent  and  have  forgotten  the 
old  principles  so  necessary  today.  Buyers  should  be  re¬ 
trained  in  the  fundamentals  and  must  remember  that 
‘open-to-buy’  is  no  longer  a  joke;  that  it  is  not  funny  to 
have  old  merchandise  in  your  stock;  that  rapid  turnover 
and  careful  control  of  markups,  markdowns,  and  expense, 
is  vital  to  their  own  success  and  their  own  departments.” 

Prices — Manufacturers'  and  Retail.  The  question  of 
prices  was  subjected  to  especially  vigorous  discussion  at 
the  piece  goods  sessions,  and  the  points  brought  out  have 
application  to  many  other  merchandising  fields  as  well, 
since  along  with  the  cost  of  labor,  fabric  price  levels  have 
a  part  in  determining  the  prices  of  garments. 

STORES 


Ransom 


MEDAL  MAN  FOR  1948 


For  outstanding  service  to  retailing.  Jay  D.  Runkle,  general 
manager  of  Crowley.  Milner,  receives  the  Ass<Kiation’s  g<»ld  medal 
award.  Major  Benjamin  H.  Nanim  made  the  presentation  at  the 
banquet  which  wound  up  the  four-day  annual  convention.  Mr. 
Runkle  was  chairman  of  NRDG.A’s  board  of  directors  in  1948,  and 
prior  to  that  headed  the  planning  committee  which  blueprinted 
plans  for  .As.sociation  expansion. 

Frank  L.  Foreman,  General  Sales  Manager,  Botany  Mills, 
Inc.,  with  respect  to  woolens:  “I  see  no  reason  why  woolen 
piece  goods  should  take  a  nose  dive  .  .  .  You  know  the 
way  costs  have  gone  up  .  .  .  you  know  what  labor  is  getting 
.  .  .  and  I  can  tell  you  that  from  our  end  that  tlie  price  of 
raw  W(K>1  and  the  cost  of  replacing  machinery  is  not  cheap.” 

Robert  T.  Stevens,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  J.  P.  Stevens 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  discussing  rayons;  “Prices  are  relatively  stable. 

.  .  .  Being  a  manufactured  product,  unlike  w’ool  or  cotton, 
there  is  an  inherent  cost  control  possible  which  makes  for 
a  real  stability  in  price  .  .  .  The  public  wants  good  textiles 
and  we  want  to  make  the  best,  but  w'e  can  not  give  you 
something  for  nothing.  If  you  are  buying  on  a  price  basis 
alone,  there  must  be  produced  lower-priced  and  poorer 
fabrics.  We  can  not  believe  merchandising  has  arrived  at 
the  point  where  price  is  everything,  because  it  will  offer 
a  field-day  to  the  producer  of  inferior  textiles  and  the 
manipulator  who  is  making  up  flimsy  fabrics  to  fit  a  price.” 

Fred  E.  Heller,  Sales  Manager,  Arthur  Beir  8c  Co.,  con¬ 
cerning  cotton;  “During  1948  .  .  .  the  majority  of  cotton 
fabrics  have  undergone,  for  the  most  part,  the  sharpest 
phase  of  price  deflation  and  readjustment  ...  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  yarn-dyed  fabrics  and  fine,  combed 
goods  have  been  fully  readjusted,  and  it  may  be  that  mer¬ 
chandise  of  this  type  will  face  further  reductions  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  .  .  .  Price  structure  is  really  dependent 
upon  .  .  .  raw  material  .  .  .  and  labor.  Raw  material  is 
cotton,  and  the  Government  has  placed  a  fltx>r  on  cotton. 
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.  . .  Wages  are  at  the  higliest  level  in  liistoiy.” 

It  was  brought  out  that  heavy  rustoiner  resistaiue  has 
been  evidenced  on  cotton  fabrics  priced  at  more  than  $1 
per  yard.  Mr.  Heller  res|>onded:  “Converters  are  aware  ol 
this  resistance.  If  you  buyers  will  go  through  the  market, 
you  will  find  many  fabrics  to  sell  at  $1  or  less.” 

Will  lower  layon  prites  tend  to  allect  the  pi  ice  structure 
of  cottons?  Mr.  Heller  replied  that  a  woman  who  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  style  cotton  is  not  going  to  be  interesteil  in  a 
rayon  instead.  I  his  line  of  reasoning  did  not  prove  com¬ 
pletely  acceptable,  however.  One  retailer  hastened  to  as¬ 
sure  the  gathering  that  there  was  no  question  that  high 
cotton  prices  olten  turn  customers  to  rayon. 

Speaking  at  a  merchandising  session 
on  the  subject,  “Pricing  for  (Consumer 
•Acceptance,”  Professor  Paul  H.  Ny- 
strom,  President  of  Litnited  Price 
X'ariety  Stores  Association,  expresseil 
the  retailers’  problem  neatly:  "Every 
one  in  the  retail  business  is  familiar 
with  consumer  response  to  price  cuts, 
rhere  must  always  be  a  tpiestion  of 
whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  secure 
a  few  sales  at  a  high  markup  or  to 
•  rv  for  many  sales  at  a  low  markup. 
Some  ol  the  gieatest  foitunes  in  retailing  have  been  built 
on  the  principle  of  'the  nimble  six|>eiue  versus  the  slow 
shilling.’  ” 


Import  Merchandise.  Retailers  can  aid  the  European  Re¬ 
covery  Program  anil  at  the  same  time  increase  their  own 
prestige  and  profits,  said  Saul  Cx)hn,  president  of  Caty  Stores 
Co.,  at  a  top  management  session.  Rut  a  job  of  improve¬ 
ment  must  be  done  as  regards  the  making,  the  selling  and 
the  shipping  of  imjx>rt  merchandi.se.  He  suggested:  group 
buying  by  a  large  body  of  retailers:  an  end  to  the  practice 
of  sending  buyers  to  Einojx.*  for  s|>ecial  promotions;  visits  of 
our  top  retail  oificials  to  foreigb  markets  anti  cooperation 
of  Eurojjean  retailers  to  enable  our  representatives  to  buy 
wisely  there.  He  suggested  that  an  international  association 
of  merchants  to  facilitate  such  cooj>eration,  and,  in  the  case 
of  France  and  England  at  least,  permanent  exposition 
arrangements  in  this  country  for  the  showing  of  their  goods. 
Retailers  here,  he  said,  should  press  for  reduction  of  ship¬ 
ping  costs  and  red  tape  and  for  a  review  of  tarills  against 
handicraft  goods,  which  are  not  particidarly  competitive 
with  our  own  industry.  (icMnl  mer(handise  available  lor  the 
medium  to  low  income  American  consumer  are  handker¬ 
chiefs,  gilets,  blouses,  hand-painted  aiul  printed  scarves  of 
striking  designs,  gloves,  jxnfume,  food,  hand  •'  id"  '  •'  •  s' 
wear,  and  many  other  items.  Brought  iu  in  bulk  and  under 
a  reasonable  tariff  they  could  be  soUl  at  moderate  prices. 

Customer's  Definition  of  Quality.  Robert  F.  Stevens, 
distlosed  that  at  a  recent  panel  meeting  of  the  'I'extile  Re¬ 
search  Insitute,  fabric  men  (wool,  cotton,  and  rayon)  were 
rudely  awakened  from  complacency  when  the  critics  went 
through  category  after  category  of  textiles  and  told  what 
was  wrong  with  the  goods  from  a  consumer  point  of  view. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  customer  desires  Mr.  Stevens  listed:  i  year 
Napped  fabrics  regardless  of  fiber  content  that  will  not  ; 
fill  up  after  washing  .  .  .  Linings  that  will  wear  as  lonn  ‘  " 

as  the  major  material  in  the  garment  .  .  .  New  lingerir 
fabrics  in  variety.  .\t  present  the  same  fabric  g(K*s  into  i 
.S2  slip  and  a  .^10  slip  .  .  .  Really  (rush-resistant  velvet... 
Viscose  and  cotton  moire  that  will  not  waterspot,  and  will 
not  lose  the  moire  effect  in  cleaning  .  .  .  Something  realh 
new  and  original  in  a  base  cloth  for  rayon  prints,  instead 
of  the  same  old  cotton  constructions  .  .  .  Fabrics  with  din 
resistant  characteristics  built  right  into  the  yarn  and  cloth 
construction  .  .  .  Fabrics  which  retain  the  original  ciiarac 
tei  istics  after  washing,  and  which  will  not  recpiire  warning 
tags  hanging  from  the  garments  in  stores  .  .  .  Finishes  built 
into  the  cloth,  rather  than  trick  finishes  put  onto  it  .  . . 

Men’s  shirtings  that  do  not  require  ironing  .  .  .  New  rain¬ 
wear  fabrics  combining  water  resistance  with  fashion. 

.\t  the  same  meeting,  the  address 
of  C.harles  W.  Dorn,  Director  of  the 
Research  l.;iboratory  of  |.  L.  I’ennes 
C;o.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Technical 
Committee  of  the  Association,  not 
only  recognized  the  importance  to 
the  consumer  of  the  cpiality  factors 
of  appearance  and  wearability,  but 
fortified  the  argument  by  an  analysis 
of  how  better  merchandise  for  the 
consumer  can  be  assured  by  retailers. 
Intelligent  buying,  the  use  of  test  re¬ 
sults,  and  the  proper  evaluation  of  such  results  for  the  in-  I 
tended  use  of  the  material,  constitute  but  the  first  step,  • 
stated  Mr.  Dorn.  Ecpially  essential  is  informing  the  cus¬ 
tomers  what  the  material’s  limitations  are: 

Just  how  important  it  is  for  retailers  to  understand  the 
limitations  of  a  material  for  a  given  use,  was  highlighted 
by  Mr.  Dorn’s  statement  regarding  the  subject  of  inlfam- 
inability:  “It  has  been  costly  to  industry,  and  when  all 
claims  resulting  from  the  horrible  accidents  which  occurred 
with  the  cowboy  suits  are  settled,  it  will  have  cost  industry 
better  than  six  million  dollars,  the  retailer  having  come  in 
for  a  considerable  share  of  this  expenditure.” 
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Basements  Looking  Up.  .\n  optimistic  19-19  keynote  for 
basement  ojrerators  was  sounded  by  Joseph  Lorin,  vice 
president  and  director  of  retail  sales  promotion,  Ciray  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.  Said  Mr.  Lorin:  glance  at  a 

comparison  of  sales  gains  between  the  upstairs  store  and 
the  basement  reveals  that  between  19-11  and  19-16  the  main 
store  was  drawing  away  from  the  basement.  .As  a  matter  of 
fact  many  basements  gave  up  the  ghost  during  this  period. 
In  19-lS  about  65  per  cent  of  the  stores  reporting  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  reported  basement  figures,  yvhile 
the  latest  report  for  19-18  showed  only  56  per  cent  of  the 
stores  reporting  figures  for  their  basements.  If  we  examine 
the  percentage  of  the  total  store’s  volume  done  by  the 
average  basement  in  the  period  19.S7  to  19-13  we’ll  find  that 
it  was  15.4  per  cent,  while  in  1946  the  average  basement 
did  oidy  a  little  over  12  per  cent  of  the  store’s  volume. 
Came  the  revolution,  lip  to  September  1946  the  main 
store  had  still  been  making  greater  gains  over  the  previous 
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year  than  tlie  basement  though  the  rate  of  gain  liaci  liegun 
to  narrow.  In  October  1946  both  had  the  same  |)ercentage 
of  increase.  From  that  point  on  the  basement  begtin  to 
pull  away  from  the  main  store  and  is  still  maintaining  the 
hotter  ptice.” 

.\iitonoiny  is  essential  to  gtxxl  ojieration.  insisted  .Arthur 
L  Silver,  manager  of  the  Downstairs  Store,  The  John  Shil- 
lito  Co.  "The  basement  should  be  run  as  a  separate  store. 

.  .  .  with  its  own  merchandising  program  and  its  own 
development  of  regular  lines  .  .  .  To  accomplish  this  I 
sincerely  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  one  guiding 
head  .  .  .  Dniess  management  has  sufficient  confidence  in 
,,onie  one  individual  to  place  him  in  the  position  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  they  are  passing  up  sales  and  profits  that  are 
potentially  available.” 

In  discussing  the  urgent  (piestion  of  “.Meeting  Chain  and 
Upstairs  Department  Competition,”  Leon  Kail,  basement 
merchandiser,  li.  (iertz,  Inc.,  outlined  his  ideas  for  success¬ 
ful  basement  operation:  “We  must  .  .  .  trim  and  lower 
our  price  line  structure  and  ride  the  market  aggressively. 

.  .  .  Basements  must  gear  their  respective  operations  to  a 
faster  turnover,  but  shotild  not  neglect  the  broad  basic 
assortments  in  their  price  field.”  C^ontrol  of  ex|)enses  and 
•.treanilining  of  selling  technicjues  so  that  a  greater  number 
of  units  are  sold  were  also  part  of  his  concept.  .Maintaining 
numlx;r  of  sales  while  cutting  on  selling  expense  occupied 
the  attention  of  all  of  the  speakers.  Suggestion  selling,  co¬ 
ordinated  itcn:s,  multiple  unit  selling,  and  an  ojien  mer¬ 
chandise  layout  with  informative  signs  so  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can  serve  herself,  were  all  suggested  as  solutions  to 
the  pressing  matter  of  expense  control. 
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Mass  Production  vs.  Class  Production.  Carl  Sten/ler, 
partner,  Lee  Skirt  Company,  argued  a  strong  case  lor  tak¬ 
ing  inflation  out  of  the  fashion  dollar,  setting  forth  three 
recoinmendations  for  the  manufacturer:  (1)  specialization, 
(2)  mass  production,  (.S)  manufacturer-retailer  coojieration. 

The  manufacturer  who  bases  his  costs  and  his  selling 
prices  on  limited  production  and  who  fails  to  visualize 
the  great  reductions  in  costs  that  lie  in  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  will  find  the  going  very  difficult,”  prophesied  Mr. 
Sten/Ier.  He  charged  the  ready-to-v\'ear  industry  with  per¬ 
petuating  antiquated  production  techniques,  with  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  “Is  there  any  reason  why  an  automatic  machine 
could  not  be  constructed  so  as  to  make  an  entire  garment?” 
bserting  that  mass  production  is  possible  only  with  mass 
lonsuinption,  he  urged  retailers  on  their  part  to  c(K)jjerate 
with  mass  producers  by  giving  them  the  support  of  their 
ctyle  advice  and  by  stocking  and  promoting  the  merchandise 
planned  for  the  masses.  “By  greater  production  we  have 
urged  the  retailer  to  limit  purchases  and  not  overstock 
himself.  \Vc  can  give  prompt  reorder  delivery.  Such  meth¬ 
ods  are  more  conclusive  to  better  business  relationships 
ihaii  fancy  showrooms,  entertainment,  or  other  diversion.” 

Herbert  Sondheim,  dress  manufacturer  with  a  reputation 
lor  creating  fashions  that  set  the  style  pace  for  lesser  fry 
in  the  business,  arose  to  defend  the  needle  trades  iiuhistry. 
He  said  that  mass  production  such  as  Mr.  Stenzler  recom- 
'iiended  is  incompatible  with  quality,  finish  and  fit  in  the 
higher  price  levels.  [.Mr.  Stenzler  and  .Mr.  Sondheim  carry 
this  discussion  further  on  |)age  29  of  this  issue  of  SroRKs.] 


LEEF  HEADS  READY-TO-WEAR  GROUP 

H.  Ix-ef,  VVcKxlward  & 
Lothrop,  W'ashington,  I). 
has  been  elected  (  hairman  of  the 
Rearly-to-VV'ear  (>roup  for  1949. 
Lee  (i.  Kynbrand,  Fhe  W.  T. 
(.rant  Lo.,  New  Vork,  is  the  new 
first  vi(e-(  hairman.  'The  retiring 
(haiiman  [.  H.  Hughes,  Fhe 
White  House,  .San  Francisco, 
has  been  elected  vice-chairman 
for  the  Pacific  (^oast. 

Newly  elected  :iiembers  of  the  Groiq/s  board  of 
diret  tors  are  K.  .\.  Bizot,  The  John  (ierlx-'r  Co.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  J.  C.  Flynn,  |.  .N.  .Adam  Co.,  Buffalo,  Philip 
Harris,  S.  Klein  on  the  Scpiare,  New  York,  Martin  O. 
Kahn,  Rosette  Pennington,  New  York,  H.  W.  Lyon, 
Fd.  Schuster  &  Co.,  .Milwaukee,  and  James  (;.  Beck- 
nell,  Pfeifers  of  .-\rkansas.  Little  Rock,  .-Ark. 

Continuing  on  the  board  are  M.  H.  Courtney,  J. 
B.  Ivey  R:  (lo.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  (ieorge  ().  Doyle,  Fhe 
Fashion  Co.,  Oilumbiis,  Ohio,  J.  t.  Ellington,  'I'he 
Fair,  (diicago,  .Matthew  J.  Fox,  'I'he  Brigham  Co., 
Springfield,  .Mass.,  .Morris  (.uberman,  Kaufman’s, 
(lolorado  Spiings,  (ailo.,  F.  .Man  Hallworth,  Conrad 

C^o.,  Boston,  Cirover  L.  Higdon,  Broadway  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Los  .-Angeles,  Joseph  J.  Knowles,  Stewart 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  Ralph  .Mendelsohn,  Hutzler 
Brothers  Co.,  Baltimore,  1).  .M.  M unroe,  Franklin- 
Simon  Co.,  New'  York,  'Fhomas  F.  O’Donnell,  City 
Stores  (^o..  New  Y  ork,  .Arthur  Oppenheimer,  Jr.,  The 
Falk  .Mercantile  (^o.,  Boise,  Idaho,  Richard  Ci.  Raitt, 
Lhe  Gorton  Coy,  Elmira,  N.  V’.,  .Allen  .Salvesen,  Gold- 
blatt  Brothers,  Chicago,  Carl  J.  Seidenbach,  Seiden- 
bach’s,  Tulsa,  .Maurice  Sjrector,  The  Blum  Store,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Richard  1).  Wagner,  Joseph  Horne  & 
Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Early  in  February,  Dane  Hahn,  manager  of  the 
Reatly-to-Wear  Group,  announced  the  formation  of 
three  new  subsidiary  groups.  One  for  intimate  apparel 
and  accessories  has  as  chairman  Joseph  Knowles, 
Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore;  an  infants’,  children’s  anil 
teen-age  group  is  headed  by  James  Keiulrick,  W.  1'. 
Grant  Co.;  and  a  fur  group— a  revival  of  the  Retail 
Fur  Council— has  Joel  Isaacs  of  Hahne  K:  Co.,  Newark, 
as  chairman. 


Variable  Sizes  in  Children's  Wear.  Buying  children’s 
merchandise  by  size  remains  a  major  problem  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  because  standardization  has  not  been  achieveil 
among  manufacturers.  I'his  was  clear  for  all  to  see  in  a 
ilemonstration  of  garments  test-fitted  on  size  forms  by 
Charles  J.  Seitz  of  W.  T.  Cirant  Co.,  before  the  joint  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group  and  the  fnfants’. 
Children’s  and  Leens’  Wear  Buyers  .Association.  Of  four 
pairs  of  boys’  short  pants,  size  four,  bought  by  marked  size 
at  various  retail  stores,  only  one  pair  fitted  the  size  four 
form  correctly;  of  the  other  three  one  could  not  be  forced 
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onto  the  form  at  all.  Even  more  noticeable  was  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  length  between  two  girls’  slips  of  a  group 
bought  marked  size  ten,  of  which  the  more  expensive  was 
nearly  one  foot  shorter  than  the  other.  Mr.  Seitz  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  stores’  insistence  upon  acceptable 
size  standards  from  their  suppliers,  and  told  of  one  manu¬ 
facturer  of  girls’  slips  whose  idea  of  progressive  sizing  was 
to  cut  the  lowest  size  in  the  proper  standard  length,  and 
then  arbitrarily  to  add  one  inch  per  size  in  the  ascending 
scale. 

Dr.  Ruth  Ayres,  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor,  National  Consumer  -  Retailer 
Council,  Inc.,  reminded  retailers  that 
trying  to  guess  the  size  of  a  child  who 
has  not  accompanied  the  parent  to 
the  department  is  wasteful  of  valu¬ 
able  selling  time.  Moreover,  Dr. 
.\yers  stated,  there  is  often  little  re¬ 
lationship  between  a  child’s  age  and 
size.  “Research  has  shown,’’  said  she, 
"that  there  are  two  basic  measure¬ 
ments— height,  and  some  measure¬ 
ment  representing  weight.  Most 
children  keep  a  fairly  close  relation¬ 
ship  of  other  measurements  to  these 
two  sizes.’’  Dr.  Ayres  also  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  smaller  the  income, 
the  more  important  the  individual 
purchase  the  woman  makes.  “As  buy¬ 
ers  think  more  and  more  in  terms  of 
the  customer  they  will  want  to  know 
that  the  items  they  buy  are  gcx)d,  and 
they  will  demand  factual  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  manufacturer.” 

A  New  Customer — ^the  Sub-Teen.  The  sub-teen,  the  girl 
grow’ing  out  of  little-girlhood  but  not  yet  in  the  teen  classi¬ 
fication,  is  opening  up  promising  possibilities  for  additional 
business,  as  her  special  clothes  requirements  are  recognized 
by  manufacturers  and  retailers.  Alfred  Rosenberg,  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager  of  Infants’,  Children’s  and  Teens’  Wear, 
B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  explained  to  his  fellow-retailers,  “Right 
now,  sub-teen  business  is  at  the  same  point  that  teen  busi¬ 
ness  was  several  years  back  .  .  .  Teen  sizes  are  tcx)  old  and 
don’t  fit  her;  7/14  girl  sizes  are  tcx)  childish  and  don’t  fit 
her.”  He  demonstrated  this  jxjint  unmistakably  with  dresses 
on  three  girls,  each  a  size  ten— one  in  the  girls’  range,  one 
in  the  sub-teen  range,  and  one  in  the  teen  range.  Outside 
of  obvious  differences  in  suitable  styling,  it  was  immediately 
evident  that  a  special  sizing  standard  was  required  for  the 
sub-teen.  Here  are  approximate  comparative  measurements 
given  by  Mr.  Rosenberg: 


7/14 

10/14 

10/16 

Girls’ 

Sub-Teen 

Teen 

Length 

31" 

40" 

43" 

Bust 

34./2" 

34" 

33" 

Waist 

28" 

26" 

25" 

Mr.  Rosenberg  stated,  “.  .  .  due  to  the  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  birth  rate  in  the  past  ten  years,  now  the 
sub-teen  crop  is  just  maturing.  Now  it’s  up  to  the  retail 
merchandisers  and  buyers  collectively  to  try  to  convince 
the  manufacturers  of  this  growing  need  and  get  them  to 
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produce  this  merchandise-but  at  the  right  price."  h? 
suggested  that  separate  open-to-buy  be  allocated  for  aHv; 
teen  merchandise  by  buyers,  and  impressed  upon  his  aodi 
ence  the  importance  of  providing  a  special  department  oi 
at  least  a  separate  section  for  this  merchandising,  prefetabii- 
near  the  girls’  department,  but  otherwise  adjoinine  tbi 
teen  shop.  | 

Fash  ion's  Following  You,  Mister.  Defining  the  men’s  di 
vision  customer  as  “The  Male  ,\nimal-last  to  start  buyin,, 
when  conditions  are  getting  better,  and  first  to  stop  buying 
when  conditions  get  worse,”  Walter  R.  Granger,  Divisional 
Merchandise  Manager,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  went  on  to 
state,  “He  buys  according  to  his  needs  of  the  moment.  At 
the  moment  they’re  satisfied.  He  knows  there  are  price  re 
ductions,  and  believes  there  will  be  more.”  Turning  to  a 
consideration  of  men’s  wear  advertising,  Mr.  Granger  con 
tinned,  “.Analyze  your  advertising.  What  reason  do  you 
give  why  a  man  should  get  a  suit  if  he  already  has  one?" 

Taking  common  cause  with  Mr.  Granger  in  this  view 
point,  Bert  Bacharach,  Men’s  Fashion  Editor  of  Collier’s 
Magazine,  outlined  the  theme  of  a  new  approach  to  the  sale] 
of  men’s  merchandise,  through  the  stimulation  of  WANTS, 
rather  than  the  supplying  of  NEEDS.  As  an  example  of  the 
purely  utilitarian  depths  to  which  men’s  clothes  conscious¬ 
ness  has  been  allowed  to  drop,  he  told  of  a  survey  which 
showed  that  82  per  cent  of  the  men  who  bought  hats  in 
1947  came  into  the  store  and  asked  for  exactly  the  same 
hat  they  had  been  wearing. 

“Magazines  can  make  a  great  contribution  by  promoting 
men’s  style,”  Mr.  Bacharach  asserted.  “Thirty-four  million 
readers  of  men’s  magazines  consistently  read  the  advertising  j 
Esquire’s  promotion  of  The  Bold  Look  shirt  was  a  shot  ini 
the  arm  for  the  shirt  industry.  But  stores  must  cooperate  | 
and  give  new  items  a  chance.”  | 

Mr.  Bacharach  assured  retailers  that  there  is  a  great  pa 
tential  demand  for  new  styles.  To  illustrate,  he  referred  to  a 
recent  Collier’s  feature  of  denim  jackets  in  new  colors.  With¬ 
in  a  few  days  a  tremendous  flood  of  mail  had  poured  in ' 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  asking  where  these  could ! 
be  bought.  This  in  the  middle  of  winter,  with  blizzards  of  j 
record  proportions  raging  throughout  much  of  the  United 
States.  Concentration  on  one  fashion  message  at  a  time 
all  stores  in  an  area  is  viewed  by  Mr.  Bacharach  as  highly 
effective.  He  showed  on  a  model  a  new  item,  a  four  patdi 
pocket  suit,  which  will  be  promoted  through  such  concerted 
action  by  Chicago  State  Street  stores. 

Every  benefit  has  its  price,  however.  And  the  price  of 
WANT-stimulation  for  men’s  merchandise  via  the  fashion 
route,  was  brought  to  notice  by  Morton  Baum,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  Hickey-Freeman  &  Co.;  “To  promote  men’s  wear 
on  the  same  basis  as  wotnen’s  wear  would  bring  along 
the  same  evils  as  now  beset  women’s  wear— lowering  of  the 
quality  of  merchandise,  and  the  necessity  for  both  manu¬ 
facturer  and  retailer  to  carry  a  highly  dangerous  type  of 
stcxrk.” 

Nonetheless,  the  industry  generally  seemed  willing  to 
tangle  with  that  dragon  when  it  should  make  its  appear 
ance  on  the  scene,  provided  only  men  could  be  brought  to 
buy  according  to  WANTS,  not  NEEDS— and  provided  they 
could  be  brought  to  WANT  as  insatiably  as  the  women  do. 
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‘*The  Apparel  Mndusiry  i»  Dehind  the  Tfme«”sien2ie. 


Exception 

has  been  tak¬ 
en  to  some  of  my 
remarks  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  fact 
that  mass  pro¬ 
duction  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  "uni¬ 
form”  for  wom¬ 
en  to  which  they 
Carl  H.  Stenzler  would  naturally 
object.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  if  I  had  accepted  that  type  of 
trade  that  caters  to  the  woman  who 
spends  up  in  the  hundreds  for  her 
garments,  for  they  belong  in  the  same 
class  as  the  man  who  buys  a  custom- 
built  home.  The  Fords,  the  Du  Fonts, 
etc.,  will  buy  their  clothes  as  they 
desire  Uiem,  regardless  of  cost,  but 
we  know  that  the  purchases  made  by 
the  luxury  trade  are  insufficient  to 
sustain  a  healthy,  vigorous,  overall 
market.  The  strength  of  the  .American 
economv  lies  in  the  abilitv  of  millicms 


of  consumers  to  buy  millions  of  prod¬ 
ucts  produced  by  our  traditional  mass 
production  industries. 

There  isn’t  any  question  but  that 
(  hanging  the  styles  would  retard  pro¬ 
duction,  but  not  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Certain  it  is  that  no  extensive 
ret(M)ling  is  required  for  a  change  of 
style  as  in  the  heavy  industries,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  there  are  sufficient 
basic  operations  in  the  ready-to-wear 
industries  so  that  proper  systematiza 
tion  and  synchronization  would  result 
in  greater  production,  greater  efficien¬ 
cy,  lower  cost  and  correspondingly  lower 
prices.  There  are  entirely  uk)  many 
operations  in  the  business  that  are  not 
affected  by  style  changes  and  they  in 
the  aggregate  provide  a  substantial 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  item. 

Mass  production  is  linked  insepara 
bly  with  efficient  operation.  Together 
they  produce  the  lower  prices  that  in¬ 
duce  mass  consumption.  Efficient  op¬ 
eration  makes  allowance  for  style 
changes  and  will  continue  to  do  so 


only  if  because  of  it,  prices  are  main¬ 
tained  at  a  level  that  will  make  it  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  greatest  number  of 
users.  With  the  passihg  of  sweat  shops, 
there  should  have  passed  the  slovenly, 
slipsluxl  thinking  that  permeates  into 
the  greater  part  of  the  business  and 
makes  it  the  taiget  of  abuse,  the  kind 
of  thinking  that  has  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  adopt  the  inventiveness 
of  other  industries. 

We  live  in  an  era  of  rising  costs  and 
higher  prices.  If  we  permit  these  costs 
to  price  us  beyond  the  consumer’s 
ability  to  pay  for  the  garment,  we  will 
invite  chaos. 

Labor  costs  are  fixed  (a  high  rate  of 
labor  income  insures  a  steady  market). 
Fabric  costs  are  steady.  Therefore,  pro¬ 
duction  costs  are  the  single  phase  of 
manufacturing  that  allow  room  for 
correction.  Increased  production  and 
economy  of  operation  are  the  two  fac¬ 
tors  that  will,  if  applied  vigorously, 
hold  the  price  structure  in  a  line  with 
I  he  consumer’s  ability  to  pay. 


'^Do  You  WanttoPut  WomeuIntoUniformsf^^sondheim 


The  women’s 
ready-to-wear 


^  volume  of  the 

I  United  States,  at 

retail,  is,  without 
^  doubt,  the  back- 

bone  and  main- 
'  stay  of  every  de- 

partment 

shop.  This  vol- 
Herbert  Sondheim  ume  is  achieved, 
primarily,  because  of  the  designing  tal¬ 
ent  and  manufacturing  ingenuity  that 
we  have  been  able  to  develop  in  this 
country. 

Its  method  of  accomplishment  has 
been  the  rapid  acceptance  of  the  ever 
changing  fashion  trends  launched  in 
the  top  price  brackets  and  as  these 
trends  establish  consumer  acceptance 
they  are  translated  at  all  price  levels. 

If  this  ever  changing  method  and 
technic  of  new  styling  did  not  exist, 
we  would  be  reduced  to  the  condition, 
apparelwise,  wherein  our  f^ale  popu¬ 
lation  would  be  dressed  entirely  in 
simple  utility  clothes  which  would 
border  on  a  uniform. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 


that  all  the  other  departments  in  a  re¬ 
tail  establishment  that  carry  merchan¬ 
dise  for  women  maintain  their  volume 
only  because  they  too,  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  markets,  are  able  to  supply  a  con¬ 
stantly  changing  variety  which  is  keyed 
to  and  inspired  by  the  ready-to-wear 
fashions  of  the  moment.  This  think 
ing  applies  to  shoes,  hosiery,  under¬ 
wear,  millinery,  costume  jewelry,  etc. 

With  few  exceptions,  new  and  ac¬ 
cepted  trends  must  first  be  shown  in 
the  higher  price  ranges  of  our  industry. 
The  concept,  apparelwise,  requires 
originality  of  design,  fabric  and  work¬ 
manship.  Ford,  Plymouth  and  Chevro¬ 
let  would  not  present  their  true  worth 
if  there  were  no  Lincoln,  Chrysler  or 
Cadillac.  It  must  also  be  realized  that 
the  pace  making  trends,  started  as  an 
origination,  naturally  can  command  a 
small  percentage  in  sales  as  against  the 
total  spending  power  of  the  public. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  very  na¬ 
ture,  a  great  deal  of  hand  needlework 
is  necessary  in  their  manufacture.  .As 
they  become  recognized  and  as  they 
become  successes  in  the  top  brackets, 
they  then  become  the  inspiration  for 
adaptation  into  all  of  the  price  levels 


below  the  top  and,  within  a  compara¬ 
tively  short'  space  of  time,  are  made 
available  to  our  lowest  income  brack¬ 
ets.  Each  lower  stratum  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  is  able  to  eliminate 
part  of  the  manufacturing  detail  in¬ 
volved  in  the  original  and  is  also  able 
to  take  advantage  of  lower  fabric  and 
trimming  costs. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Philadelphia  in  his  statement  that  sec¬ 
tion  work  represents  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  in  our  manufacturing. 
But  section  work  can  only  be  practical 
when  the  quantity,  per  style  manufac¬ 
tured,  reaches  a  tremendous  number 
of  units.  It  is  my  belief  that,  in  the 
manufacture  of  women’s  apparel,  a 
great  deal  of  effort  and  money  is  now 
being  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
modern  machinery. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  manufacture  of  higher  priced 
apparel,  because  of  its  very  nature,  in¬ 
volves  a  certain  amount  of  hand  labor 
and  detail  that  are  essential  parts  of 
its  cost.  Machinery  plays  a  relatively 
small  part  in  the  efficiency  of  its  manu¬ 
facture.  This  has  been  the  history  of 
our  industry. 
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THE  QUALITY  OF  MERCHANDISE 

Not  Enough  Complaints.  The  number  of  complaints 
about  merchandise  performance  which  a  store  receives  is 
not  an  adequate  measure  of  the  lost  customer  confidence 
and  the  lost  sales  which  are  traceable  to  this  cause.  At  a 
joint  session  of  the  Store  Management  Group  and  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  George  G.  Whittam,  manager  of  the 
Store  Service  Bureau  at  Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  said: 
“Customers  don’t  complain  as  much  as  they  should.  Sell 
12  slips  that  are  plain  junk  and  you’ll  find  you  won’t  get  six 
complaints— but  you’ve  lost  the  customers.’’  Even  at  that, 
he  continued,  the  average  store  actually  doesn’t  know  how 
many  complaints  or  evidences  of  dissatisfaction  it  has.  For 
example,  many  adjustments  take  the  form  of  even  ex¬ 
changes,  which  never  (oine  to  the  attention  of  the  adjust¬ 
ment  office,  and  tlo  not  show  up  as  returns.  He  urgetl  cen¬ 
tralization  of  this  type  of  information  in  the  store. 

Discussion  drew  a  sharjj  line  be¬ 
tween  returns  l)ased  on  legitimate  dis- 
salisfac  tion  with  the  merchandise  and 
returns  which  a  store  accepts  as  gocxl- 
will  policy  even  though  there  is  some 
cpiestion  of  their  justification.  Sylvan 
Rich,  president  of  .Martini  Designed, 
Inc.,  pointed  out  that  a  store  has  no 
reason  to  expect  the  manufacturer  to 
accept  returns  of  the  second  type,  and 
added  that  many  justifialtle  c  ustomer 
returns  are  also  the  store’s  responsibil¬ 
ity,  because  of  its  failure  to  give  the 
c  tistotner  correc  t  information. 

Henry  (i.  Leef,  ready-to-wear  met 
chanclise  manager  at  VVcKtdward  R: 
l.othrop,  said  that  stores  must  accept 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  letting 
unsatisfactory  or  defective  merchan¬ 
dise  reach  the  selling  floor,  although 
that  does  nAt  relieve  the  manufacturer 
of  the  responsibility  which  goes  with 
having  produced  it. 

Many  manufacturers  lack  a  sense  of  final  responsibility 
for  the  performance  of  their  merchandise,  said  Frank 
Cavallon,  hcjme  furnishings  merchandise  manager  at  james 
McCreery  &  Co.  This,  he  continued,  is  especially  true  in 
industries  dominated  by  a  few  large  manitfacturers. 

On  the  other  hand,  C^avallon  pointed  out,  stores  engender 
many  coinplaiuts  by  their  own  overselling.  Salespeople,  he 
said,  should  be  shopped  with  more  attention  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  claims  made  and  the  delivery  dates  promised. 

Leon  Kapelsohn,  research  director  at  Hearn  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  charged  evasion  of  responsibility  by  both  manu¬ 
facturer  and  store  in  the  use  of  the  so-called  “informative” 
label  which  cautions  the  customer  to  “dry  clean  only.” 
“When  you  make  a  garment  which  by  its  nature  should  be 
washable  you  can’t  play  safe  by  telling  the  customer  not  to 
wash  it,”  he  said.  “If  care  is  needed  in  washing  say  so.  But 
if  such  a  garment  actually  must  be  dry-cleaned  rather  than 
washed  it  should  not  be  bought.” 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  specific  returns  problems 
which  were  raised: 


Leef 


By  Jules  Labarthe,  .Mellon  Institute,  University  of  Pitij. 
burgh:  Fume  fading  has  not  been  licked.  The  inhibitor 
keeps  it  from  happening  in  stock  in  the  store,  but  this  db. 
appears  in  dry  cleaning  or  washing,  and  it’s  the  dry  cleaner 
and  the  laundry  that  are  getting  the  gas  fading  complainu 
now.  The  store  and  the  manufacturer  should  accept  respon¬ 
sibility  for  fume  fading  which  cxcun 
within  one  season  or  possibly  one  year 
of  purchase. 

By  Henry  lx*ef:  Customers  should 
Ire  told  that  stiff  fabrics  such  as  taffeta 
need  looser  fitting  to  prevent  split¬ 
ting.  Slippage,  splitting  and  lading o{ 
silks  on  the  market  today  is  so  com¬ 
mon  that  stcrres  should  instruct  huvets 
to  put  cm  their  orders  a  stipulation 
that  the  manufacturer  will  Ire  held  re- 
spcriisilrle  Icrr  wear  erf  silk  garments. 

By  (..  C^.  Denebrink,  vice  president 
Icrr  sales,  Bigelcrw-Sanford  Carjret  Co.: 
In  respemse  icr  a  cpiestion  from  the 
iicrerr  aircrnt  herw  Ur  deal  with  custonier 
Irelief  that  rug  shading  is  a  cause  for 
ccrmplaint,  Denebrink  said  that  every 
elfcrrt  is  made  in  the  Bigelcrw-.Sanford 
training  ccrnise  Icrr  salesmen  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  c  crrrec  t  answer  Icrr  this,  which 
is  that  the  shading  is  ter  be  ex|rected 
and  that  it  is  lurt  undesirable  from 
the  stanciperint  erf  appearanc  es.  In  a  further  disc  ussiern  about 
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LEWI  FIRST  CHAIRMAN  OF  HOMEFURNISHINGS 

.Mexander  Lewi,  vice-president  erf  L.  Bamberger  & 
Car.,  Newark  has  been  elected  chairman  erf  the  Hcrnie- 
furnishings  and  Appliance  (ircrup  in  the  first  regulai 
electierns  erf  the  newly-fcrrmed  NRDCi.X  group.  Charles 
.Shaughnessy  erf  R.  H.  Macy  &  Car.,  N.  Y.,  was  nainecl 
first  vice-chairman  and  Raymcrnd  Reed,  John  Wana- 
maker  Ccr.,  Philadelphia,  secernd  vice-chairman. 

Members  of  the  bcrarcl  erf  clirecterrs  elected  are: 
Frank  Cavallcrn,  James  McCaeery  &  Co.,  New  York, 
james  Crotty,  Frederick  Loeser,  Brooklyn,  Donald 
Dugan,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  Benjamin  Turck, 
(Charles  Weill,  Inc.,  New'  Ycrrk,  Milton  Berman,  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Breroklyn,  Chandler  Caicldlipp,  James 
McCutcheon,  New  York,  .\braham  Denburg,  Kresge’s, 
Newark,  N.  f.,  Frank  Bradley,  Mutual  Buying  Syndi¬ 
cate,  New'  Ycrrk,  Len  Stratum,  Wieboldt  Stores,  (Chi¬ 
cago,  Edwin  Gordon,  Strawbricige  R:  Clcrthier,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  O.  M.  Callaway,  W.  T.  Cirant  Co.,  New  York, 
Henry  Witte,  R.  H.  Macy  8c  Cm.,  New  York,  Bernard 
Zients,  City  Sterres  Corp.,  New  York,  Theodore  Cor¬ 
win,  J.  C.  Penney  8c  Co.,  New  Ycrrk,  Victor  Duke, 
.Allied  Puichasing  Corp.,  New  York,  Herbert  Wittkin, 
.\llied  Purchasing  Corp.,  New  York,  A1  Jacobs,  Lud¬ 
wig  Baumann,  New  York  an^  Sam  Corenswet,  Maison 
Blanche,  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Cavallon,  Mr.  Stratton  and  the  three  erfheers 
erf  the  Ciroup  compose  its  Executive  Committee 
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the  infomiative  selling  required  to  prepare  the  customer  lor 
shading  and  fluffing,  it  was  suggested  that  the  NRDGA’s 
Home  Furnishings  Group  plan  out  a  program  for  customer 
education  on  rug  care.  Denehrink  pointetl  out  that  com¬ 
plaints  on  rug  fxrrformance  in  his  company’s  current  ex- 
|x;rienct*  average  only  two-tenths  of  <jne  per  cent  of  sales 
by  volume. 

Returns  Limitations.  I'he  reduction  of  returns  Ijy  a  tight¬ 
ening  up  of  store  jjolicy  on  their  acceptance  came  up  only 
briefly  at  this  convention.  However,  Norman  Bramley, 
treasurer  of  Neinian-Marcus,  s{>eaking  at  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  session  on  expense  reduction,  reniimled  stores  that 
(ustoiner  haltils  in  this  respet  t  can  he  improved.  Communi¬ 
ty  action  is  essential,  and  he  pointetl  to  the  recortl  of  the 
Dallas  group  program  as  evidence  of  its  success.  Fhe  12 
stores  whith  participateil  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  hail  an  average  rettirn  recortl  of 
seven  per  cent  in  the  years  from  Ifl.Hb 
ttj  Ifl-ll,  a  figure  live  pt>ints  lower  than 
the  Haivartl  Repttrt  average  for  all 
sttnes.  When  the  community  cam¬ 
paign  was  discttntintied  thiring  the 
war  the  Dallas  sttnes’  (igtire,  althotigh 
it  declinetl  in  common  with  that  of 
all  stores,  was  only  D/2  |K)ints  Itelttw 
the  national  average. 

SALES  PROMOTION 

I'he  t|uestitni  of  how  tt)  get  more  sales  per  prttmotion 
dollar  tiominatetl  the  three  sessittns  of  the  Sales  Fromtrtion 
Division;  figtiretl  more  prominently  than  any  other  proh- 
lein  in  the  twt)  sessitrns  of  the  Smaller  Sttnes  Division, 
ap|)earetl  in  the  expense  retluction  meetings  conthutetl  by 
the  Store  Management  Ciroiip  and  the  (amtrollers’  Congress, 
and  was  a  recurring  theme  in  the  Merchantlise  Division 
sessions.  The  recommendations  summed  up  about  this  way; 

(1)  Analyze  customer  Inlying  patterns  to  determine  the 
seasonal  tlemantl  peak  and  also  the  seasonal  peak  of  average 
sales  in  each  merchaiulising  classification,  and  allocate  news¬ 
paper  money  accordingly;  (2)  increase  the  productivity  of 
display  as  a  promotion  medium  by  using  the  facts  already 
uncovered  by  Howard  Cow'ee’s  research  and  by  cooperating 
in  the  further  research  now  planned;  (3)  make  more  use  and 
more  intelligent  use  of  direct  mail;  (4)  w’ork  with  your  news- 
ppers  to  develop  further  the  high-pull  medium  of  color 
advertising. 

Newspaper  Advertising.  Joseph  J.  Thursh  cited  the 
seasonal  allocation  of  the  advertising  dollar  as  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  more  productive  spending.  He  said:  “The  number 
of  transactions  varies  little  between  spring  and  tall,  but 
Itecause  of  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  average  sale,  the 
dollars  of  profit  per  dollar  of  sales  in  September-October- 
N'ovember  are  on  the  average  some  40  per  cent  higher  than 
in  January-February-July-August.  This  being  true,  you 
would  imagine  that  merchandising  towards  optimum  profit 
|jerformance  would  indicate  that  we  spend  more  advertising 
dollars  in  the  fall  season  than  we  do  in  the  spring.  Yet  in 
‘he  majority  of  stores  the  allocation  between  spring  and  fall 
IS  almost  exactly  .50-50.  But  other  very  successful  forms  of 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION  RE-ELECTS  ELLIS 

first  vice-chairman,  Robert  J. 
I’owderly,  Kresge-Netvark,  New¬ 
ark.  N.  j..  second  vice-chairman 
and  .\rthur  Truitt,  G.  Fox  & 
Cx).,  Hartford,  secretary  and 
[.  M.  Ellis  of  the  G.  C.  Mur¬ 
phy  (/).,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  has 
been  reelected  chairman  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  fetr 
1040.  Other  choices  were  Wil¬ 
lard  H.  (Campbell,  Sil)ley  Lintl- 
iay  Curr  Go.,  Ren  hester,  N.  Y., 
treasurer. 

New  members  chosen  for  the 
Division’s  board  of  directors  are 
Fred  Bigelow,  Abrahamson  Bige¬ 
low,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Ross 
Dalbey,  Younker’s,  Des  Mcrines, 
Lewis  G.  Davis,  Fhe  Halle  Bros., 
Go.,  (develancl.  Sidney  Don- 
iiaucl,  D.  H.  Holmes  Go.,  New 
Orleans,  Evan  Leslie  Ellis,  Grow- 
(.um|ibell  |j,y  Milner  Go.,  Detroit,  J.  A. 

Fit/  Randolph,  J.  G.  Penney  Go.,  New  York,  W.  1’. 
Kildulf,  H.  X:  S.  Pogue  Go.,  (ancinnati,  Marvin  G. 
f.uncle,  .Sears,  Roebuck  &  Ca».,  Cfliicago,  and  Russell 
E.  Risley,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Go.,  .Milwaukee. 

Directors  who  continue  on  the  board  with  unex- 
piretl  terms  are  Mr.  Gampbell,  Kenneth  Duncan, 
Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  .\rthur  (iray, 
Lansburgh  X:  Bro.,  Waslungton,  1).  C^.,  Llewellyn  Har¬ 
ries,  Burdine’s,  Miami,  Lois  Miinn,  James  McGreery 
X:  Cat.,  New  York,  Reuben  Rytling,  I'he  J.  L.  Hudson 
(at.,  Detroit,  Olin  O.  Stansbury,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller, 
St.  Louis,  .Mr.  Fruitt,  Lawrence  H.  Foster,  I'he  F’air, 
Ghicago,  Buclcl  (iore,  .Marshall  Field  X:  (.lo.,  Gfliicago, 
Lois  Ingalls,  Thalhimer’s,  Richmond,  William  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  McGurcly  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Powderly,  James  Rotto,  The  Hecht  Llo.,  Washington, 
1).  C.,  .\rthur  See,  Saks-34th,  New  York,  F'rank  A. 
Black,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Go.,  Alan  A.  Wells,  Kauf¬ 
mann  Dept.  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  Paul  E.  Murphy, 
Frederick  lateser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  B.  Lewis  Posen, 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore  and  William  T. 
White,  Wieboldt’s,  Chicago. 


retailing  divide  their  advertising  money  38  per  cent  for 
spring  and  62  per  cent  for  fall.” 

John  Giesen  of  the  AN  PA  laid  stress  on  the  productive 
timing  of  promotion  in  every  merchandise  classification  to 
c  oincide  with  the  period  of  highest  customer  demand.  Every 
newspaper  which  is  a  member  of  the  AN  PA  tan  supply 
buying  pattern  charts  which  give  this  data. 

The  most  spectacular  promise  of  increased  prcxiuctivity 
per  dollar  of  advertising  money  was  offered  by  H.  E.  Daniels, 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Full 
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color  advertising,  other  things  being  equal,  will  bring  three 
to  four  times  the  results  produced  by  black  and  white,  in 
Daniels’  experience.  Understandable  incredulity  as  to  such 
residts  has  regularly  led  first  users  of  color  to  underestimate 
the  stock  required  to  back  their  advertising,  he  reported. 

R.  M.  Overall,  controller  of  Gimbel 
Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  s|)eaking  at  a  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  session,  advised  sales 
promotion  managers  to  test  the  sales 
potential  of  new  items  in  traffic  be¬ 
fore  giving  them  newspaper  space;  not 
to  let  vendor-paid  advertising  over¬ 
power  the  store’s  own  in  the  amount 
of  space  used;  and  to  be  certain  that 
the  buyer  has  goods  on  hand  sufficient 
^  for  three  days  of  selling;  “Be  very  crit¬ 

ical  of  departments  which  have  sell¬ 
outs  in  an  hour  or  two— in  such  cases  the  advertising  money 
has  been  at  least  half-wasted.’’ 

The  Potentials  of  Visual  Merchandising.  When  the 
NRDGA  organized  last  June  a  sub-group  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  for  display  managers,  the  members  voted 
to  call  themselves  the  Visual  Merchandising  Group.  It  has 
become  very  clear  that  this  was  not  merely  the  expression 
of  a  fancy  for  an  important-sounding  title.  The  specialists 
in  this  group  are  grappling  with  problems  very  far  from  the 
old  and  comparatively  simple  concepts  of  display. 

The  Group’s  major  project  for  this  year,  as  reported  by 
John  Dubuisson  of  the  C^ain  Sloan  Co.,  is  to  settle  on  a 
method  of  applying  display  costs  against  income  produced. 
Figures  will  be  collected  by  questionnaire  to  stores  through 
die  NRDGA  offices;  results  will  be  compiled  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Retailing 
and  the  National  Association  of  Display  Industries.  The 
goal  is  facts  which  can  be  presented  to  management  to  show 
how  much  total  advertising  expense-to-sales  can  be  reduced 
by  larger  dollar  expenditures  for  visual  merchandising. 

That  management  is  already  aware  of  the  many  unex¬ 


plored  opportunities  for  increasing  sales  by  better 
display  was  made  amply  evident  in  a  report  by  lx> 

Banks,  display  manager  of  the  White  House,  San  Fra 
Banks  sent  a  questionnaire  out  on  the  subject  and  got  j 
jier  cent  return  which  Hooded  the  display  managers  wii 
suggestions  on  how  to  improve  their  job. 

How  is  the  display  manager  going  to  meet  such  ile 
not  to  mention  his  own  even  larger  vision  of  the  possihili 
ahead?  Most  important,  said  Lee  W.  Court,  display  m 
ger  of  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  is  more  careful  sei# 
tion  and  organized  training  of  personnel  in  this  departn^ 
He  asked  store  management  to  cooperate  in  developing 
analysis  for  apprentices,  ilecorators  and  executives  in 
play,  and  to  work  towards  the  establishment  of  salary  s 
ards  compatible  with  what  is  expected  of  creative  and  hi 
skilled  personnel  whose  duties  have  increased  far  l)e 
yesterday’s  limited  conceptions  of  “window-dressing.”  | 

Why  Direct  Mail?  Willard  Campbell,  vice  presid 
Sibley,  Lindsay  8c  Curr,  summarized  it  this  way;  (1)  Di 
mail  can  extend  a  store’s  trading  area  considerably  liey  ^ 
the  limits  of  average  metropolitan  newspaper  (ovcn(^ 
(2)  What  other  method  can  you  use  to  meet  the  conqietid^' 
of  rapidly  expanding  chains?  Can  you  open  branch  storetn 
fast  as  your  chain  com  jjetitor  opens  retail  outlets?  (5)  A  in 
larger  percentage  of  women  make  mail-order  purchases  thai|| 
many  retailers  realize.  A  survey  of  the  Toledo  shoppi^ 
area  showed  that  in  the  city  itself  21.3  per  cent  of  tktf 
women  made  mail  order  purchases;  in  adjoining  towns  31.7 
per  cent  and  25.6  per  cent  place  these  orders  with 
houses;  in  adjoining  rural  areas  31.5  per  cent  made  nuut 
order  purchases,  and  practically  all  of  this  business  went  t* 
catalog  houses.  (4)  Many  small  towns  have  practical^ 
nothing  but  chain  stores  to  service  them,  and  these  dotft 
carry  much  of  the  merchandise  wanted  by  upper  incoof 
groups,  leaving  a  wide-open  opportunity  for  departmaj 
store  mail  promotions.  (5)  Records  show  that  stores  tha| 
embarked  on  a  strong  direct  mail  campaign  during  tlH< 
{Continued  on  page  65) 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION  PUBLISHES  NEW  BUYER’S  MANUAL 


The  Buyer’s  Manual  (Revised  Edition,  1949) .  The 
Merchandising  Division  of  The  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association;  415  pages,  $3.75  to 
NRDGA  members,  $5.25  to  non-members. 

In  the  chapter  which  he  has  contributed  to  “The  Buyer’s 
.Manual”,  Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.  describes  the  buyer  as  a 
potential  owner  of  the  store,  with  a  great  stake  in  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  store,  much  to  lose  if  he  does  not  show  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit  for  his  operation.  In  reality,  Mr.  Dulcan 
writes,  the  buyer  is  in  his  own  business.  This  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  modern  department  store  buyer  has  a 
most  complex  and  responsible  assignment. 

The  revised  Buyer’s  Manual  looks  upon  the  buyer’s  op¬ 
eration  as  a  three-fold  job;  first,  he  is  a  merchandiser  with 
buying  and  selling  responsibilities;  then  a  department  man¬ 
ager  with  numerous  functions  of  management  to  perform, 
and  finally,  he  is  an  executive  charged  with  developing  and 


maintaining  good  relationships  throughout  the  store  aai' 
with  the  customers  and  market  resources.  The  merchandlj 
ing  principles  and  practices  which  enable  the  buyer  to  p* 
form  successfully  these  complex  duties  are  given  a  carcf4f 
analysis  in  the  new  edition  from  NRDGA’s  Merchandisii||[i 
Division.  Here  is  a  workable  explanation  of  the  best  tcA 
niques  in  merchandising  in  simple  yet  professional  langua||: 
for  executives,  salesjieople  and  students  of  retailing. 

In  its  30  chapters  an  impressive  lineup  of  experts  ha»t 
examined  all  phases  of  the  buyer’s  function  in  detail.  Profi; 
motions,  price  lines,  turnover,  budgeting,  buying  teck, 
niques,  display,  training,  comparison  shopping,  stock  co» 
trol  and  research  are  covered  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  buy  ¬ 
ing  office,  the  service  departments,  personnel  and  control! 
Each  chapter  has  been  contributed  by  an  outstanding  an^'- 
thority  in  that  field.  As  a  reference  book  or  as  a  text  boofc| 
it  represents  the  best  thinking  on  the  subject  of  buyer* 
functions  ever  contained  in  a  single  text.  | 
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Advertisement 


The  Profitable  Retailing 

by  Elmer  L.  Ward 

President,  Goodall  Company 


IREN’S  clothing  retailers  have 

learned  recently  of  the  new  Palm 
Beach  fabric  ...  of  its  new  smooth¬ 
ness,  new  crush-resistance,  lighter 
weight,  finer  colors,  and  more  luxuri¬ 
ous  feel— yet  still  porous  and  washable! 

This  important  textile  advance  is 
exciting  news  to  merchants.  It  will  be 
equally  exciting  to  the  public  next 
spring,  when  men  see  the  great  new 
product  bearing  the  famous  label 
we’re  proud  to  sew  in  our  suits. 

But  to  me.  Palm  Beach’s  new  fabric 
luxury  is  exciting  because  it  is  proof 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  credo:  that  no 
one  fiber  is  so  good  that  a  BLEND 
of  the  best  features  of  several  fibers 
isn’t  just  that  much  BETTER. 

It  is  this  BLENDING  of  several 
fibers  that  makes  the  new  Palm  Beach* 
the  fabric  of  the  future— /lere  today. 
It  justifies  our  policy  of  not  being 
married  to  any  one  fiber,  of  having  no 
fiber  axe  to  grind— because  we  use 
them  ALL  to  fit  the  need,  whereas 
most  other  mills  are  either  woolen 
mills,  cotton  mills,  or  rayon  miljs. 

Through  Goodall’s  80  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  BLENDING,  we  also  have 
built  into  our  Sunfrost  and  Spring- 
weave  summer  suits  the  superiorities 
responsible  for  their  success.  So  suc¬ 
cessful,  in  fact,  that  only  now  are  we 
beginning  to  come  close  to  meeting 
the  demand,  even  though  our  ninth 
and  largest  tailoring  plant  is  now 
ready  for  full  operation. 

Naturally,  Goodall  Summer  Cloth¬ 
ing  will  have  imitators  as  they  always 
have  had,  but  imitators  cannot  give 
you  the  leadership  that: 

1  .—made  the  “third”  season  through 
our  introduction  of  demand- 
creating  advertising; 

2.— made  this  added  season  profit- 


*A  variable  blend  of  Angora  mohair  for 
resilience,  wool  for  body,  rotton  for  strength, 
rayon  for  smooth  feel. 

Si 


able,  through  our  introduction 
of  a  maintained  uniform  price. 
3.— provides  value  through  our  in¬ 
troduction  of  vertical  integration 
of  mill  and  manufacturer. 

This  sound  merchandising  is  almost 
as  essential  to  successful  retailing  as 
an  excellent  product.  You  get  both  in 
Goodall  brands.  That’s  why  the  new 
Palm  Beach  fabric  .  .  .  and  the  process 
of  blending  ...  is  so  important  to  pro¬ 
gressive  retailers. 

Footballs  Belong  in 
Stadiums,  Not  Stores 

HEN  the  new  Palm  Beach  fab¬ 
ric  was  announced  recently,  a 
great  chapter  was  added  to  the  history 
of  America’s  largest-selling  summer 
suit  brand. 

But  in  the  excitement  of  this  new 
textile  blendingf  triumph,  let  us  not 
forget  the  earlier  chapters.  1  remind 
you  of  them  not  because  Goodall 
wants  a  pat  on  the  back  for  something 
we  accomplished  years  ago;  instead, 

1  repeat  them  because  of  their  vital 
present-day  importance  to  successful 
long-range  retailing. 

I  refer  specifically  to  that  day  in 
1981  when  we  discontinued  selling  our 
Palm  Beach  cloth  to  numerous  cloth¬ 
ing  manufacturers,  set  up  our  ow'n  sub¬ 
sidiary'  to  tailor  all  ready-made  Palm 
Beach  suits,  and  established  a  policy  of 
one  national  maintained  price.  This 
bold  move  was  made  in  order  to  end 
the  price  FOOTBALLING  which  re¬ 
duced  retail  profits,  bewildered  retail¬ 
ers’  customers,  and  jeopardized  our 
honored  brand  name. 

The  step  was  successful,  .\long  with 
advertising  that  made  a  “Third”  Sea¬ 
son,  this  merchandising  policy  was 
credited  by  retailers  with  having  made 
that  added  season  profitable. 

FOOTBALLING  was  ended  (on 
our  product,  as  well  as  many  others). 
The  retail  selling  season  was  length¬ 


ened.  VVe  sold  no  national  chains  or 
sub-quality  independents.  We  later 
introduced  new  lines  so  that  mer¬ 
chants  could  average  their  price 
ranges.  We  kept  advertising  aggres¬ 
sively  to  the  consumer,  because  fam¬ 
ous  brands  bring  more  traffic  into 
your  store  and  sell  faster  than  anony¬ 
mous  fabrics  that  have  the  kind  of 
haphazard  merchandising  we  outgrew 
18  years  ago. 

I  state  these  facts  because  the 
FOOTBALL  season  seems  to  be  here 
again— in  more  ways  than  one.  I 
know  you  will  want  to  keep  it  on 
the  gridiron  and  out  of  your  store’s 
balance  sheet,  if  profit-with-prestige  is 
your  goal. 

Here’s  What  Vertical  Integration 
Means  to  You 

ff^ENDOR  RELATIONS”  has  be 
*  come  an  increasingly  important 
subject  to  store  management.  Prt^es- 
sive  merchants  recognize  that  a  store 
is  only  as  strong  as  its  resources,  just 
as  manufacturers  are  dependent  upon 
the  strength  of  theirs. 

That’s  why  Goodall’s  vertical 
INTEGRATION  is  SO  important  to  suc¬ 
cessful  long-range  clothing  retailing. 
Because  every  process  from  raw  yam 
to  finished  garment  is  integrated  in 
one  cohesive  organization,  you  get 
strength  and  advantages  not  obtain¬ 
able  from  old-fashioned,  unccxirdinat- 
ed  manufacturing. 

For  instance,  you  get  quality  con¬ 
trol  all  the  way  back  to  the  raw 
material.  Yon  get  one,  undivided  re¬ 
sponsibility  standing  behind  the  prod¬ 
uct.  You  get  honesty  of  purpose  and 
sense  of  obligation— best  expressed  by 
the  thousands  of  hours  and  dollars  we 
have  spent  instructing  launderers  and 
cleaners  how  to  handle  summer  suits 
properly. 

You  get  fabrics  that  perform  . 
that  are  blendedf-for-performance  .  •  • 
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of  Men’s  Summer  Clothing 


because  our  clothing  group  is  an  arm 
of  the  mill  and  intimate  with  your 
needs. 

You  get  tailoring  that  understands 
its  fabric  .  .  .  that,  for  example,  has 
long  used  the  skeleton  trim  Ijeing 
“discovered”  today  as  a  real  hot 
weather  comfort  feature.  £c]ually  im¬ 
portant,  you  get  standardized  tailor¬ 
ing  that  builds  rejieat  business— in¬ 
stead  of  similar  cloths  in  varying 
makes  and  values  that  bewilder  your 
customers  and  send  them  shopping  in 
other  stores. 

You  get  the  retail- mindedness  that 
establishes  sound,  modern,  profit-pro¬ 
ducing  merchandising  policies.  And 
you  get  the  advertising  follow-through 
that  creates  demand,  quickens  trans¬ 
actions  and  lowers  your  promotional 

(OStS. 

Now  you  can  cash  in  more  fully  on 
these  plusses  Ijecause  our  expansion 
program  will  bring  you  considerably 
more  merchandise,  more  timely  deliv¬ 
eries  and  improved  service  for  ’49. 
.Now  you  can  get  a  larger  share  of  the 
growing  summer  clothing  business— 
and  get  it  the  profitable  (ioodall  way. 

.\re  You  Caught  With 
Your  Profits  Down? 

^01),\Y,  with  retail  clothing  vol- 
ume  up  but  profits  down,  far¬ 
sighted  merchants  are  looking  for  a 
way  to  make  money  for  their  stores 
over  the  long  haul. 

1  believe  they  don’t  have  to  look 
far,  liecause  the  answer  is  a  matter  of 
record.  In  1938,  department  stores 
lost  $3.60  for  every  $100  worth  of 
clothing  they  sold  (NRDGA  figures 
•  .  .  clothing  store  averages  are  not 
available).  The  two  years  preceding 
averaged  a  loss,  too.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  PALM  BEACH  operation 
of  165  stores  was  analyzed  for  this 
same  period  and  the  line  brought 
them  a  gross  PROFIT  averaging 
^9.40/^— leaving  a  net  GAIN  instead 
of  a  loss. 

The  whole  simple  story  is  right 


there  for  you,  Mr.  Retailer,  to  draw 
your  own  conclusions. 

Why  is  men’s  clothing  retailing  less 
profitable  than  other  departments? 
Why,  even  in  lush  1946,  did  boys’ 
wear,  girls’  apparel  and  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings  show  an  1 1%  net  while  men’s 
clothing  earned  only  5.5?  The  differ¬ 
ence  lies  mainly  in  alteration  costs. 

Why  is  Palm  Beach  profitable? 
Ixrwer  alteration  costs,  for  one  thing. 
39%  lower,  in  fact  (an  analysis  of 
(">5,000  sales  slips  in  12  clothing  and 
department  stores  has  shown  that 
tropicals  consume  92  workroom  min¬ 
utes,  Palm  Beach  56  minutes  ...  a 
ilifference  of  .39%). 

Further  reasons  lor  Palm  Beach’s 
profitability  were  revealed  by  this  an¬ 
alysis:  fewer  returns,  lower  delivery 
(osts,  increased  “double  headers”  and 
more  in-store  purchasing  in  other  de¬ 
partments  on  the  same  day.  These 
last  two  factors  count  just  as  heavily 
in  dollars  as  do  the  other  factors 
percentage-v/ise. 

.\  study  of  lines  within  your  cloth¬ 
ing  department— and  not  only  of  the 
department  as  a  whole— would  confirm 
more  reasons  you  already  know.  For 
instance,  powerful  advertising  that 
creates  store  traffic  and  faster  selling 
on  the  sales  floor  .  .  .  coop>erative  ad¬ 
vertising  that  lowers  your  promotion¬ 
al  costs  ...  a  maintained  price  that 
cuts  markdowns  ...  a  nationally  and 
locally  uniform  price  that  reduces 
cut-throat  competition  and  the  profit¬ 
less  footballing  of  anonymous  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Combine  these  Palm  Beach  mer¬ 
chandising  advantages  with  the  re¬ 
markable  new  Palm  Beach  fabric’s 
smoothness,  crush-resistance  and  light¬ 
er  weight— and  you  have  the  proved 
formula  for  added  profits. 

Your  Future  Today! 

IN  my  four  previous  messages  in 
these  columns,  I  have  stated  why  1 
believe  GOODALL  lightweight  cloth¬ 
ing  offers  retailers  their  best  opportu¬ 


nity  for  profit  in  this  field. 

1.  Fabric  superiorities,  achieved 
through  blendingf. 

2.  Modern  merchandising  policies 
—including  nationally  -  uniform 
and  maintained  prices,  advertis¬ 
ing  that  creates  demand  rather 
than  mere  acceptance  and  brand 
names  proudly  labeled. 

3.  Vertical  integration  —  for  undi¬ 
vided  responsibility,  greater  val¬ 
ue,  standardized  tailoring  .  .  . 
now  re-engineered  for  top-notch 
service. 

1.  Proved  profitability,  as  compared 
to  percentages  for  the  field  as  a 
whole. 

1  want  to  leave  just  one  more  thought 
with  you  as  a  merchant. 

During  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years,  Gtodall-Sanford  has  sf>ent  $3,- 
8(X),0()0.()0  for  new  equipment.  An¬ 
other  $1,7(X),000.00  has  been  appropri- 
atetf,  including  $100,(X)0.00  for  labora¬ 
tories  which  are  outstanding  already 
in  the  textile  industry.  And  excep¬ 
tional  talent  has  been  added  at  many 
levels. 

This  is  significant  to  you  because 
it  indicates  our  determination  to 
strengthen  further  our  leadership  as 
America’s  largest  summer  clothing 
specialists.  This  expansion  will  pro¬ 
vide  more  goods  and  better  deliveries 
for  you.  Improved  mill  methods  will 
provide  added  value.  Improved  tail¬ 
oring  techniques  will  make  a  finer  gar¬ 
ment.  These  advances  are  all  based 
on  the  merchandising  formula  that 
you  yourself  have  said  made  the  Third 
Season,  and  made  it  profitable. 

Yes,  Goodall  means  business  .  .  . 
business  for  you  .  .  .  because  Goodall’s 
overall  program  is  keyed  to  this  grow¬ 
ing  and  expanding  market! 

-{-BLENDING  is  producing  fabric  from  several 
fibers,  each  selected  to  provide  specific  fea¬ 
tures.  We  originated  blending  in  the  summer 
apparel  field,  and  believe  that  no  one  fiber 
is  so  good  that  a  blend  of  the  best  features  of 
several  fibers  isn’t  just  that  much  better. 

Goodall  (k>mpany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Another  Mallinson 

“Fabric  Fashion 


Prints  on  W 
Butteifly  Taffeta 


Mallinson  continues  its  parade  of  fashion  fabrics 
by  die  yard  with  a  complete  line  of  prints 
on  rayon  “Butterfly  Taffeta.” 

Mallinson  selected  “Butterfly  Taffeta”  for  this  print  group 
because  it’s  so  perfectly  suited  to  the  current  fashion  trends. 
Remember  how  plain-dyed  taffetas  sold  last  fall? 

That’s  how  printed  “Butterfly  Taffetas”  will  sell  this  spring. 

Mallinson  “Butterfly  Taffeta”  is  styled  in  a  variety  of  weights 
and  finishes  for  suits,  evening  wear,  misses  and  junior  dresses, 
blouses,  etc. 

The  entire  print  group  is  particularly  adapted  for 
over-the-counter  selling. 

“Butterfly  Taffeta”  is  45”  wide  for  economy  for  the  home 
sewer  and  is  priced  to  insure  volume  sales.  < 


Ihc  jUalliimm  elephant  a^mtre^-  the  best  in  Jti6'hion  and  qualitif 
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By  John  Hahn 


IVO  store  tan  hope  to  keep  abreast 
-*■  ^  of  the  times  in  merchandising 
without  first  recognizing  the  various 
factors  that  stimulate  sales. 

Customers  today  are  being  etlu- 
cated  merchandisewise  as  no  previous 
generation  in  America  has  ever  been. 
Colleges,  fashion  magazines,  news- 
pajjers,  motion  pictures,  radio  and 
television,  lectures  at  women’s  clubs, 
advertising  by  makers;  all  are  supply¬ 
ing  the  .American  women  with  a 
wealth  of  information  they  quickly 
turn  to  use  in  their  buying  expedi¬ 
tions.  Often,  just  a  smattering  of  in¬ 
formation  whets  the  apjietite  for  more 
which  customers  expect  to  have  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  jierson  contacted  in  the 
store— usually  at  the  point  of  sale. 

If,  as  many  seem  to  believe,  1949 
will  witness  an  all  out  effort  to  sell 
more  gocxls,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  product  training  will  have  an 
unusually  important  role  in  this  year’s 
prosperity.  It  is,  of  course,  too  recent 
for  most  of  us  not  to  remember  the 
emphasis  placed  just  as  the  war  drew 
to  a  close  on  the  need  for  bigger  and 
better  selling. 

VVe  haven’t  heard  much  lately 
about  this  big  job  we  talked  about 
then,  Irecause  we  haven’t  had  to  think 
about  it.  Surprisingly,  sales  and  pros¬ 
perity  continued  on  unabated  until 
1948  figures  and  exjjeriences  indicated 
that  from  now  on  it  is  going  to  take 
a  lot  more  effort  to  maintain  volume. 

The  great  need  for  all  around 
training  which  the  war  emphasized 
can  readily  be  applied  to  peaceful 
enterprises.  The  sales  person  projjerly 
trained  in  all  elements  that  make  for 
gocxl  selling  in  her  department  in¬ 
cluding  product  knowledge  can  do 
much  to  establish  a  good  public  re¬ 
lations  program  for  the  store,  while 
making  sales.  Those  not  well  trained 
can  easily  drive  customers  to  other 


stores,  where  the  information  they  seek 
can  be  obtained. 

The  responsibility  for  the  steady 
flow  of  the  right  kind  of  information, 
from  the  maker  through  the  store  to 
the  customer  does  not  rest  entirely 
with  the  buyer.  He  should  have,  and 
in  many  cases  does  have,  the  full  co¬ 
operation  of  the  management 

Outstanding  in  this  regard  have 
l>een  the  efforts  of  Harold  Brightman, 
president  of  Lit  Bros,  Philadelphia, 
not  only  in  his  many  years  of  retail 
merchandising,  but  as  well  in  the 
trade  leadership  he  has  furnished  es- 
{jecially  through  the  National  Con¬ 
sumer-Retailer  Council,  whose  pro¬ 
grams  he  has  sparked  throughout  the 
years  His  views  on  how  management 
can  lend  a  hand  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  such  programs, 
ably  presented  in  a  special  article  pre- 
paied  for  this  issue  of  Stores  lends 
emphasis  to  the  material  contained  in 
the  accompanying  fabric  study. 

That  the  public  will  no  longer  ac¬ 
cept  just  anything  in  fabric  products, 
is  emphasized  by  Charles  Dorn’s  con¬ 
vincing  article.  As  head  of  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.’s  testing  laboratory  he 
comes  in  daily  contact  with  the  plain 
evidence  showing  why  customers  re¬ 
ject  or  return  fabric  products.  As 
chairman  of  the  Technical  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Gocxls 
Asscxriation,  he  is  in  a  position  also 
to  record  the  experiences  of  many  of 
America’s  leading  stores  on  this  much 
discussed  subject. 

In  preparation  of  the  material  on 
Modern  Merchandising  of  Fabrics, 
Finishes  and  Colors,  we  have  had  also 
the  cooperation  of  Miss  Zelma  Ben- 
dure,  a  well-known  writer  in  the 
fabric  field  and  coauthor  of  the  re¬ 
cently  published  bcxrk  “American 
Fabrics’’  upon  which  she  has  drawn 
for  some  of  her  facts. 
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COVER  PHOTO— Fabrics  by  courtesy  of  Jos.  Bancroft  &  Sons  Co.,  Foreman  Co.,  Inc., 
Forstmarm  Woolen  Co.,  Goodall  Co.,  National  Mallinson  Fabrics  Corp.,  William 
Skinner  &  Sons,  and  Susquehanna  Mills,  Inc. 
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ARE  STYLED  AND  PRICED 
FOR  TODAY’S  DEMAND! 


TpwHwb  Styt#  1142 — Rose  fnyHm  Styto  1143 — Garden 
pattern  in  Red«  Chartreuaet  pattern  in  Doaty  Red,  Blue, 
Gopen-blue,  Guld  or  Grey,  Green  or  Gold. 

Now  you  can  add  more  sales  power  to  your 
Kitchen  Towel  promotions  with  the  new  colors, 
new  printed  patterns,  amazing  new  variety  of 
nationally-advertised  Startex  Kitchen  Towels 
t  and  Toweling.  The  new  items  are  loomed  to 

1  the  famous  Startex  hlend  of  COTTON- AND- 
a  LINEN  in  warp  and  weft — cotton  for  quickest 
n  absorbency — linen  for  greatest  strength  and 
vl  wear.  New  patterns  screen-printed  by  hand — 
also  machine  prints — are  ready  to  deliver  now 
— ready  to  add  profit-plus  to  your  regular  sales 
^  of  sturdy  Startex  woven  borders,  multistripes 
l  glass  checks!  Re  first  in  your  area  to  fea- 

11  ture  the  colorful  new  printed  Startex. . . .  Star- 
■J''  1 1 .  tcx  Mills  of  South  Carolina.  New  York  Show- 
room:  40  Vt  orth  Street. 


MACHINE  PRINTS,  TOO! 

75%  Cotton — 25%  Linen 


AU.  COTTON  Tow«l  Slyl,  31*0 

in  Red,  Blue,  Green  or  Gold— 
can  be  eneembled  with  Startex 
Table  Cloth  Pattern  205 


TownI  Slyl*  1155  (above,  left)  and 
Townl  Styin  1 1 54  (above,  right )  in  Red, 
Blue,  Green  Gold — both  iteiiiv  75% 
cotton,  25%  linen. 


Feature  steady-selling 
Startex  woven  border, 
niulti-8tri|>e  and  glass 
check  patterns  —  cut 
Towels  packaged  in 
PLIOFILM  —  or  Towel¬ 
ing  by  the  yard. 


KITCHEN  TOWELS  AND  TOWELING  *  SCREEN  PRINTED  TABLE  CLOTHS 
DISH  CLOTHS  *  KITCHEN  PRINTS  FOR  DECORATIVE  HOUSEHOLD  USES 


Tip  Maiageient’s  Ktspiniikilit} 
Tmrd  Informative  Selling . . . 


by  Harold  IV,  Brightman 

President  Lit  Brothers 


TOP  retail  management  has  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  use  of  key  information  in  selling  across  the 
retail  counter.  So  that  store  buying  and  selling  per¬ 
sonnel  may  maintain  the  steady  flow  of  the  right  kind  of 
information  from  the  maker  through  the  store  to  the 
I  (ustomer,  they  must  have  top  management’s  active  support. 
All  of  retailing,  top  management  as  well  as  buyers  and 
sales  personnel,  therefore,  will  welcome  this  outstanding 
piece  of  work  in  the  textile  field  as  making  a  major  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  merchandising  techniques.  It  is  particularly 
timely  as  our  customers  are  expecting  more  and  more  in¬ 
formation  on  the  construction  of  fabrics,  special  finishes 
offered,  color  fastness  and  all  the  other  developments  that 
are  being  brought  to  the  retail  counters  of  the  country. 

1  believe  it  is  obvious  that  retailers  generally  do  want  to 
be  able  to  supply  their  customers  with  the  information  nec- 
essary  to  an  intelligent  purchase.  We  know  that  customers 
I  who  buy  on  the  basis  of  such  information  are  likely  to 
^  obtain  greater  satisfaction  from  the  merchandise  they  buy. 

I  And  it  is  axiomatic  that  satisfied  customers  are  the  main- 
L  stay  of  a  successful  retail  operation.  It  is  equally  true  that 
I  satisfied  consumers  spell  success  for  the  manufacturers  too. 

I  Prior  to  the  war  many  stores  had  developed  the  begin- 
I  nings  of  “informationizing”  programs,  making  use  of  what 
I  Lew  Hahn  calls  “Key  Facts  About  Merchandise’’  by  means 
I  of  informative  lal)eling,  informative  advertising  and  in- 
I  formative  selling  across  the  counter.  Unfortunately  many 
I  programs  of  this  nature  were  a  war  casualty  because  of  the 
^  market  situation  which  developed  during  the  war  years  and 
L  which  has  continued  almost  until  the  present.  With  the 
1:  return  to  the  more  normal  market  that  is  now'  developing 
f  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  w’e  will  soon  witness  a  return 
I  to  more  adequate  informationizing  programs  in  retail  stores, 
j  To  repeat,  the  retailer’s  problem  is  to  obtain  key  infor- 

Inaation  about  the  merchandise  he  sells  and  then  make  it 
available  to  his  customers.  It  is  in  a  large  measure  the 
responsibility  of  top  management  to  establish  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  as  basic  policy  and  to  follow  through  actively  a  plan 
for  sales  personnel  to  get  and  use  necessary  product  infor¬ 
mation.  This  has  been  proved  to  lie  practical,  good  and 
profitable  business  because  intelligent  salespeople  who  know 
die  key  facts  about  the  items  they  are  selling  make  for 
increased  sales. 


Today’s  customers  are  not  only  shopping  around  for 
merchandise;  they  are  looking  for  intelligent,  informetl 
salespeople  who  can  tell  them  the  qualifications  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  merchandise  they  want  to  buy.  And  no  store¬ 
wide  program  can  be  successful  without  the  active  support 
of  top  management.  It  is  therefore  managements  job  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  store  policy  to  buy  and  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  on  the  basis  of  the  key  facts  about  that  merchandise  in 
every  division  of  the  store.  With  policy  initiated  and  suj>- 
ported  by  management,  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  buying  and  selling  personnel. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  management  to  establish  such  a 
policy,  or  even  to  go  further  and  outline  such  a  program 
of  informationizing.  Management  has  the  additional  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  support  and  aid  the  merchandise  and  selling 
divisions  at  every  stage  of  store  operations. 

Management  can  play  a  decisive  role  by  using  its  influ¬ 
ence  to  intervene  with  resources  in  backing  up  its  buyers 
in  their  insistence  on  key  facts  in  buying  merchandise. 

Sales-training  programs  will  be  more  effective  if  top  man¬ 
agement  cooperates  actively  with  department  buyers  and 
training  departments  to  make  sure  information  is  not  just 
passed  on  to  the  selling  jiersonnel  as  a  routine  matter,  but 
is  understood  and  used  by  them  in  their  selling. 

Management  is  the  proper  authority  to  make  certain  that 
selling  personnel  realize  that  the  use  of  key  facts  is  just  as 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  salesman  as  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  store.  Selling  with  key  facts  builds  average  checks 
and  totals  in  sales  books.  Experienced  salespeople  are  quick 
to  recognize  the  value  of  repeat  customers. 

Selling  today’s  customers  is  a  job  for  all  of  us.  We  are 
going  to  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  to  do  an  adequate 
job  of  merchandising  for  our  customers.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  makes  this  Stores  analysis  of  fabric  merchan¬ 
dising  particularly  timely  because  of  the  forces  which  are 
becoming  increasingly  important  in  the  market. 

The  long-awaited  swing  to  a  consumer’s  market  is  coming 
into  being.  The  postwar  hunger  for  goods  is  passing.  In¬ 
flated  price  levels  have  inevitably  cut  the  purchasing  power 
of  more  and  more  families.  At  the  same  time  new  techno¬ 
logical  advances,  particularly  in  textile  finishes  have  reached 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Pioneers  in  i 

i 

Ponsnmer  Icceptanee 


IN  THE  WORLD  OF  FINE  FABRICS,  no  name  is  better 
known  to  the  consumer  than  Skinner.  But  this  did 
not  come  about  by  accident.  Here  are  two  of  the 
many  reasons  why: 

•  Skinner— to  build  consumer  identifi¬ 
cation  for  its  fabrics  by  placing  the  name 
Skinner  in  the  selvage  of  its  goods. 

•  Skinner— to  build  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  through  consistent  nationnl  advertising. 

Yes,  for  over  100  years  Skinner’s  pioneering  has 
developed  new  fabrics  that  have  a  steady  sale  be¬ 
cause  they’re  what  the  consumer  knows  and  wants. 


And  good  stores  all  over  the  country  have  shared  in 
introducing  these  wonderful  new  fabrics  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  through  yard  goods  and  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments.  They’ve  seen  how  top  Skinner  quality  guar¬ 
antees  satisfaction  and  brings  customers  back  for 
more. 

New  advertising  and  promotion  activities  timed  for 
today  and  tomorrow  are  ready.  Your  store  can  take 
advantage  of  Skinner’s  planned  promotions  to  build 
volume  and  prestige  with  customers  in  your  own 
community.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show 
you  how  it  may  be  done. 

WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS.  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 
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Fabric  Serviceability 


by  Charles  Dom 


Director  Research  Laboratory  J.  C.  PENNEY  Co. 
Chairman,  Technical  Committee  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


signed  to  be  washed.  It  should  be  understood  that'  not  all 
shades  are  obtainable  with  vat  dyes;  that  particularly  reds 
must  be  dyed  with  naphthol  dyes  which  have  good  color 
|)erformance  providing  they  have  been  properly  applied. 

If  the  garment  is  to  be  washed  it  should  be  known  how 
it  can  be  washed,  whether  it  can  be  washed  by  ordinary 
methods  or  whether  it  must  be  washed  carefully  by  hand,  and 
a  label  so  stating  should  be  attached  to  the  garment. 

The  laundries  also  have  a  definite  responsibility  concern¬ 
ing  color  permanence.  A  short  time  ago  a  series  of  tests 
was  conducted  by  the  American  Association  of  Textile 
Chemists  and  Colorists  on  some  40  samples  of  dyed  and 
printed  cottons.  These  samples  were  sent  to  20  different 
laundries,  the  laundries  being  requested  to  wash  these  sam¬ 
ples  30  times,  each  according  to  its  regular  procedure,  and 
to  remove  swatches  from  each  fabric  after  each  washing. 
The  purpose  of  this  test  was  to  find  the  average  destruction 
rate  of  color  on  these  goods.  The  results  were  so  varied  that 
it  was  impossible  to  reach  any  conclusion,  some  laundries 
hat  ing  completely  destroyed  the  color  value  in  five  washes 
while  others  did  not  do  as  much  damage  in  30  washes.  This 
wide  variance  was  attributed  to  the  overloading  of  washing 
machines  and  use  of  insufficient  soap  by  some  laundries. 

From  these  tests  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  laundries 
can  be  responsible  for  color  destruction  even  with  the  finest 
dyestuffs.  It  is  obviously  not  always  fair  to  hold  the  dyer, 
the  manufacturer  or  the  retailers  responsible  when  in  some 
(ases  the  fault  lies  in  improper  cleaning  methods. 

We  have  all  had  trouble  from  time  to  time  with  gas  fad¬ 
ing  on  acetate  rayons.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  this 
difficulty  today  as  there  are  available  on  the  market  perma- 
ment  anti-fume  treatments  which  will  completely  eliminate 
this  difficulty.  The  buyer  should  insist  that  all  acetate  ray¬ 
ons  he  buys  are  so  treated. 

{Continued  on  page  42) 
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The  activities  of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  highlighting 
some  of  the  faulty  fabrics  over  the  past  year  or  so,  and 
its  most  recent  effort,  the  development  of  a  display  which 
was  shown  at  its  general  meeting  in  October,  has  covered 
many  merchandise  defects.  This  work  has  pointed  out 
clearly  that  through  the  use  of  improper  materials  such  as 
sewing  thread  which  is  not  dyed  with  fast  colors  or  inter¬ 
lining,  also  not  dyed  with  fast  colors,  an  expensive  garment 
can  be  ruined.  In  reality  this  work  is  only  beginning  to 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  many  fabric  ailments  present  in 
today’s  merchandise.  A  great  majority  of  these  defects  can 
be  eliminated  from  retailers’  stock  by  intelligent,  informed 
buyers. 

The  general  problem  the  retailer  faces  in  terms  of  custom¬ 
er  complaints  is  not  nearly  so  serious  in  dealing  with  those 
customers  who  complained,  because  they  can  be  satisfied. 
The  larger  problem  is  with  those  who  do  not  complain,  but 
make  the  decision  to  shop  elsewhere. 

A  consideration  of  the  end  use  of  fabrics  by  manufacture! 
•ind  retailer  alike  would  in  itself  produce  a  marked  im¬ 
provement.  Too  often  a  fabric  designed  for  use  indoors  is 
used  in  beach  wear  with  resultant  complaint. 

Today  manufacturers,  cutters  and  retailers  can  know  how 
a  fabric  will  perform,  for  test  methcxls  are  available  and  are 
constantly  being  developed  to  afford  at  all  trade  levels  the 
necessary  data  to  determine  the  performance  of  fabrics. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  more  common  faults  en- 
<ouiuered  and  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  these  situations. 

The  buyer  should  know  what  type  of  dyestuff  has  been 
used  on  his  merchandise  and  whether  the  ilyestuff  is  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  intended  end  use. 

Generally  speaking,  on  cottons,  linens  and  viscose  tyjK- 
layons,  the  vat  dyes  are  the  best  when  the  material  is  de¬ 


tfective  display  at  recent  meetinf'  of  the 
SRDGA  Ready-to-Wear  Group  high¬ 
lighted  faults  in  fabrics  of  tvhich  the 
(lublic  complains.  It  later  was  set  up  in 
the  lobby  of  the  NRDGA  building  for 
'••embers  and  other  visitors  to  view. 
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Top  Management’s  Responsibility 


the  point  where  they  are  available  in  the  final  consumer 
goods  and  can  make  a  contribution  to  lower  prices  or  values. 

Wide  national  publicity  has  been  given  to  new  finishes 
and  new  fibers  and  textile  combinations.  The  consuming 
public  wants  to  find  items  with  these  new  qualities;  wants 
to  know  in  practical  terms  what  is  available,  what  can  be 
expected  from  the  new  materials  and  what  limitations  in 
care  and  use  go  with  them. 

Top  management  must  initiate  the  program  of  develop¬ 
ing  an  orderly  basis  of  merchandising  the  results  of  this  new 
technology,  or  else,  coming  coincident  with  the  swing  to  the 
consumer’s  market,  this  new  pressure  could  tend  toward  un¬ 
stable  marketing  practices  instead  of  representing  a  basis 
for  increased  volume  of  profitable  sales. 

.Adequate  information  for  informatized  selling  of  these 
new  tyfje  textiles  must  be  made  generally  available  to  keep 
markets  from  resorting  to  over-enthusiastic  claims.  Should 
we  let  this  latter  occur,  consumers  might  well  become  wary 
and  a  prolonged  and  difficult  readjustment  might  have  to 
be  made  before  the  potential  consumer  tlemand  for  these 
articles  could  be  fidly  realized. 

In  conclusion  top  management,  in  order  to  fulfill  its  re¬ 
sponsibility,  should  take  several  steps.  It  will  be  worth  the 
while  of  leading  executives  of  every  concern  to; 

1.  Familiarize  themselves  with  the  the  fundamentals  ol 
the  new  developments,  their  potentialities  and  their  limi¬ 
tations  so  they  can  help  orient  buying  and  selling  personnel 


{Continued  from  page  39) 

to  the  overall  imjjortance  of  the  program. 

2.  Ask  merchandising  personnel  and  buyers  of  all  textile 
items  to  familiarize  themselves  carefully  with  this  lefresher 
material  in  this  issue  of  Stores. 

3.  Set  up  systems  in  the  store  whereby  all  buyers  of  tex¬ 
tiles  will  request  specific  information  and  records  as  to 
when  and  how  far  such  information  is  available.  Request 
labels  and  tags  on  merchandise. 

1.  Set  up  material  for  sales  training  departments,  per¬ 
haps  initiating  contests  for  essays  or  examinations  on  the 
subject  matter  for  the  actual  selling  forces. 

5.  Teach  salespeople  to  use  j>r<)vided  information. 

6.  Make  certain  the  information  is  used  in  advertising, 
window  displays,  department  and  case  displays. 

7.  Where  such  information  is  not  available  from  re¬ 
sources,  be  prepared  to  work  with  other  stores  through  the 
NRDG.A  and  the  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council  to 
solve  the  problems  necessary  to  make  it  available. 

8.  Participate  in  plans  to  formulate  what  information  is 
essential  to  good  selling  and  wise  buying  through  the  label¬ 
ing  program  of  the  National  C^onsumer-Retailer  Council. 

9.  Help  work  out  through  the  NRDCA  a  basis  for  de¬ 
termining  the  value  of  the  use  of  such  information  as  is 
provided  by  manufacturers. 

10.  Indicate  to  the  NRDCA  what  value  you  derive  from 
present  studies  and  what  continuing  studies  you  would  like 
to  see  made  to  help  keep  your  store  always  up  to  date. 


Fabric  Serviceability  {Continued  from  page  -11) 


It  is  obvious  that  most  people  do  not  understand  the 
processes  employed  by  the  dry  cleaner  in  cleaning  garments. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  the  dry  cleaner  uses  dry  sol¬ 
vents  such  as  cleaner’s  naptha,  etc.  in  his  work.  This  is  true; 
however,  there  are  a  number  of  water  borne  stains  which 
cannot  be  removed  with  dry  cleaning  fluids,  and  the  cleaner 
must  resort  to  soap  and  water  in  order  to  remove  these 
stains.  This  is  particularly  true  of  perspiration  salts.  Hence, 
the  article  of  wearing  apparel  that  is  to  be  dry  cleaned  must 
not  only  be  able  to  withstand  cleaner’s  solvents  but  also  the 
action  of  soap  and  water. 

We  have  had  Sanforized  cottons  for  a  great  many  years 
and  they  have  been  eminently  satisfactory.  Recently,  how¬ 
ever,  complaints  have  been  encountered  of  excessive  shrink¬ 
age  in  Sanforized  garments.  Certain  methods  of  laundering 
are  more  severe  than  others,  and  in  the  case  of  hot  tumble 
drying,  shrinkage  is  apt  to  result  whether  or  not  the  garment 
has  been  Sanforized. 

We  now  have  stabilizing  processes  which  can  be  used  on 
rayons  and  also  shrink  resistant  treatments  for  wool.  In  the 
case  of  cotton  we  encounter  only  relaxation  shrinkage,  but 
in  the  case  of  wool  we  have  relaxation  and  subsequent 
shrinkage  by  felting  when  the  wool  is  improperly  washed. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  shrink  resistant  treatments 
used  on  wool  have  nothing  to  do  with  relaxation  shrinkage, 
but  they  do  prevent  further  shrinkage  from  felting.  It  is 


still  necessary  to  relax  wool  that  has  been  treated  for  shrink¬ 
age  resistance  by  sponging,  or  cold  water  shrinkage  before  it 
is  cut  into  a  garment. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  trouble  encountered  with 
taffeta  where  a  drop  of  water  would  completely  remove  the 
sizing  used  and  the  yarns  in  the  fabric  would  then  slip 
badly.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  condition  as  we  have  at 
present  all  types  of  sizing;  those  that  are  water  soluble  and 
those  that  will  withstand  washing  and  dry  cleaning  without 
being  removed  from  the  fabric. 

In  the  case  of  rainwear,  no  matter  how  good  the  water 
repellent  treatment  used,  if  the  fabric  is  not  tightly  enough 
woven  to  prevent  the  passage  of  water  between  the  yams 
it  will  not  be  a  serviceable  garment. 

Recently  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  use  of  a  non- 
treated  lining  in  a  raincoat  may  often  completely  nullify 
the  water  repellent  effect  of  a  good  outer  fabric,  the  inter¬ 
lining  apparently  sucking  the  water  through  the  treated 
outer  shell. 

Buyers  should  also  be  on  guard  to  be  sure  that  any  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  bought  and  any  yard  goods  to  be  used  in 
wearing  apparel  is  safe  from  the  standpoint  of  flammability. 
Test  methods  are  available  which  will  indicate  whether  or 
not  a  material  is  relatively  safe.  This  is  extremely  important 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  of  the  consumer  but 
financially  to  the  store,  as  it  now  looks  like  the  "cowboy 
suits”  will  finally  reach  about  $7,000,000. 
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...famous  for  fine  fabrics 


FAMOUS  THADF  NAMES 


♦  RICARDO 

♦  SUTTA 

♦  YO  SANA 

*  ENCHANTRESS 

♦  CEZANO 

♦  SAUNTER 

*  MELLOCHARM 

♦  PERGOLA 

♦  SWANSOFT 

♦  CHATTERTWIST 

BROCALURE 

*  CREPE  NINO 

*  CAVALIER  *  TUBRITE 

Sold  only  In  better  ready-to-ioear  and  piece  goods  departments 


See  Our  National  Advertising 

In  Leading  Fashion  Magnzines  and  Pattern  Boohs 

REPRINTS  OF  THESE  ADS  SENT  TO  PIECE  GOODS  BUYERS 
WELL  IN  ADVANCE  OF  MAGAZINE  RELEASE  DATE 

(  LAMINATED  COUNTER  DISPLAYS 
We  Supplg  I  NEWSPAPER  MAT  SERVICE 
)  PROMOTIONAL  MATERIAL 

WRITE  DEPT.  A 


foreman  co.  inc.  •  1412  broadway  •  new  york  I89  n.y. 
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Modern  Merchandising  of 


Fabrics 


dolors 


by  Zelma  Bendure 

The  war  had  little  to  do  with  many  retailers’  point  of 
view  regarding  on-the-job  training  for  buyers  because 
many  stores  had  buyers’  training  courses  in  the  pre¬ 
war  era.  A  wartime  sellers’  market  and  buyer  changes 
caused  by  the  war  have  merely  emphasized  the  need  for 
training. 

As  long  as  management  believes  it  must  train  its  buyers, 
just  so  long  will  buyers  be  selectors  of  merchandise  and 
glorified  assistants. 


Do  stores  have  training  courses  for  the  con¬ 
troller  and  credit  managers? 

Do  stores  have  training  courses  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  display  managers? 

Do  stores  have  training  courses  for  store  mana¬ 
gers  and  superintendents? 

Do  stores  have  training  courses  for  merchan¬ 
dise  managers? 

Almost  universally,  they  do  not.  These  executives  are 
selected  and  employed  because  they  are  capable  of  handlit^ 
the  job,  or  assistants  in  these  various  departments  or  divi¬ 
sions  are  trained  to  take  over  the  top-executive  job. 

Most  stores  have  the  policy  of  promoting  from  within 
the  store  whenever  possible.  Therefore,  considering  the 
merchandise  and  selling  divisions,  would  it  not  be  better 
business  to  train  for  promotion  and  have  the  |K)sition$  ai 
each  lev^l  filled  by  personnel  who  have  the  know-how? 

Qualified  salespeople  then  would  be  trained 
for  head-of-stock  or  assistant  buyer  positions. 

Assistant  buyers  then  would  be  trained  to  be¬ 
come  buyers. 

Buyers  handle  the  store’s  millions.  Of  course,  they  are 
supervised  and  assisted  by  merchandise  managers,  but  no 
divisional  merchandise  manager  can  possibly  be  present 
when  each  order  is  placed  by  a  buyer. 

Buyers  are  the  one  most  important  jjersonnel  group  in 
the  store.  The  sales  and  profit,  or  loss,  of  a  piece  of  nier 
chandise  liegins  when  it  is  purchased  by  the  retail  buyer. 

Is  it  the  right  quality? 

Is  it  priced  right? 

Is  it  suitable  to  some  customer’s  requirements? 

Will  it  readily  sell,  at  a  profit? 

Buyers  are  the  only  jjersonnel  group  who  have  constant, 
fjersonal  contact  with  and  daily  responsibility  to  every  di¬ 
vision  in  the  store— control,  advertising,  management,  and 
selling.  Every  operation  in  a  store  is  directed  to  the  job 
of  the  person  who  buys  merchandise  to  sell.  Buying  and 
selling  cannot  be  separated  because  successful  buyers,  as 
always,  must  consider  the  sale  potentials  of  each  piece  ol 
merchandise  they  select  and  buy. 

Buyers  should  know  their  jobs— have  the  knowledge, 
ability,  jjersonality,  and  vitality  to  carry  out  successfully  all 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  connected  with  such  a 
position. 

Buyers  should  be  trained  to  be  buyers  before  they  are 
given  such  key  positions— not  after. 

The  word  “training”  has  been  used  here  in  its  meaning 
of  education  and  teaching.  Buyers  should  know  thorough¬ 
ly  the  job  of  buying  prior  to  taking  over  such  responsibili¬ 
ties.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  should  not  be  instructed 
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The  finish  as  well  as  design  contributes  to  the  The  customer  often  displays  at  the  retail  counter 

(harm  and  serviceability  of  the  matching  bed-  her  knowledge  of  fabric  facts  gathered  from  many 

fpread  and  drapes.  Photo— Marshall  Field.  sources.  Photo— R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 


on  points  connected  with  store  procedure  and  policy  and 
where  their  duties  begin  and  end.  But  to  hold  a  long 
series  of  formal  meetings  to  train  buyers  in  the  elements  of 
merchandising  arithmetic,  buying  procedure,  job  relations, 
and  other  such  subjects  seems  as  archaic  in  this  advanced 
era  of  modern  merchandising  as  it  would  be  to  hold  formal 
meetings  with  the  controller,  accountants,  and  others  in  the 
control  division  on  the  meaning  of  debits  and  credits  and 
other  phases  of  accounting,  general  and  specific. 

There  is  a  great  “to-do”  today  about  the  need  for  train¬ 
ing  buyers  and  a  reconversion  to  former  so-called  normal 
buying.  Just  what  are  normal  conditions  in  a  store  will 
have  to  be  decided  by  each  merchant,  because  there  is  a 
great  divergence  of  opinion.  One  point  of  view  may  be 
the  following: 

Normal  conditions  are  when  sellers  “sell” 
with  vigor  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  buy¬ 
ers  “buy”  what  is  needed  in  their  departments 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  ability. 

It  took  informed,  alert  buyers  to’ cash  in  quickly  on  the 
conditions  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  ’30  depression; 
it  took  alert  buyers  to  buy  during  the  war  era.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  little  changed  today— again  alert,  well-informed  buy¬ 
ers  are  needed  just  as  always— and  there  are  many  highly 
trained  buyers  throughout  the  nation. 

THE  SELLERS  MARKET 

rkURING  the  war  era  it  was  often  a  sellers’  market  for 
^  the  retail  buyers,  too.  For  instance,  many  w'ere  com¬ 
pelled  to  allot  two  pair  of  nylons  or  two  sheets  to  one 
customer. 

.\lmost  immediately  after  the  end  of  hostilities  the  rush 
lor  merchandise  ceased  and  consumers  again  became  selec¬ 
tive.  They  sensed,  rather  than  were  taught,  that  the  kind 
and  quality  of  merchandise  they  desired  would  soon  be 
available  again. 

Retailers  made  great  preparations  for  the  long-awaited 
day  when  the  ban  would  be  lifted  on  shoes,  expecting  cus¬ 


tomers  to  rush  in  and  fill  their  shoe  requirements.  Most 
merchants  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  unit  sales  daily 
were  normal  and  in  many  cases  lower  than  wartime. 

Retail  buyers  must  be  aware  today  that  their  customers 
quickly  reconverted  and  wanted  better  than  wartime  quali¬ 
ty,  workmanship,  and  style  that  they  could  purchase  for  the 
amount  they  were  spending.  Therefore,  today  just  as  the 
manufacturer  must  reconvert  to  a  so-called  buyers’  market, 
the  retail  buyers  must  reconvert  their  thinking  to  a  con¬ 
sumer  buyers’  market. 

Since  here  the  theme  is  “Have  trained  buyers,  whether 
employed  from  the  outside  or  trained  assistant  buyers  pro¬ 
moted  from  within  the  store,”  let  us  briefly  analyze  what 
instructions  should  be  given  to  the  buying  staff. 

Qualifications.  When  a  person  has  reached  the  place 
where,  through  knowledge  and  ability,  he  is  of  executive 
caliber,  he  usually  has  the  personality  for  the  job.  If  he 
hasn’t,  weeks  of  formal  training  will  do  little  to  change  him, 
and  why  spend  time  with  an  entire  buying  group  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  develop  the  personality  or  executive  point  of  view 
of  one  or  two? 


PROMOTING-STORE  POLICY 

Retail  management  has  a  planned  advertising  bud* 
get  and  certain  policies  regarding  the  promotion  of 
each  department.  Therefore,  it  will  pay  the  buyer 
well  to  know  what  is  expected  from  him  and  his 
department. 

Know  how  much  money  is  allotted  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  for: 

—Advertising 

—Displays— window  and  interior 

—Fashion  shows 

know  the  media  in  which  the  department  is  to  be 
promoted. 

Know  your  personal  responsibility  toward  adver¬ 
tising,  displays,  and  fashion  shows. 
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V|^  HILE  the  advertising  itself  is  handled  by  a  separate 
department,  its  success  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  the  buyer.  It  is  an  old  truism  that  a  full  page 
newspaper  advertisement  will  not  produce  satisfactory  sales 
unless  wanted  merchandise  at  the  right  price  is  promoted  to 
a  selected  audience. 

Nor  will  the  advertising  be  profitable  unless  there  is  a 
sufficient  amount  of  desirable  merchandise  available  in  the 
department. 

Advertising  is  a  method  of  selling.  In  a  broad  sense, 
selling  is  assisting  a  customer  in  making  the  best  possible 
selection  of  the  merchandise  she  plans  to  purchase.  Adver¬ 
tising,  also,  should  sell  merchandise  and  has  the  additional 
function  of  attracting  customers  to  the  store,  influencing 
them  in  where  to  buy  as  well  as  what  to  buy.  No  advertise¬ 
ment  can  attract  customers  unless  it  “sells”  timely,  desired 
merchandise  at  the  price  that  the  audience  to  whom  it  is 
directed  wants  to  pay,  however  attractive  the  lay-out  and 
art  work  may  be. 

The  advertising  media  are  selected  by  the  advertising 
manager,  but  can  be  greatly  influenced  by  a  buyer  who  knows 
what  and  when  to  promote.  Newspajiers  and  shojjping 
news  are  regular  media  for  all  departments,  but  direct  mail, 
either  separate  mailings  or  charge-account  enclosures,  is 
more  specialized.  Being  a  personalized  form  of  advertising, 
direct  mail  requires  extensive  cooperation  from  the  buyer, 
who  must  stock  the  merchandise  to  back  up  this  more  ex¬ 
pensive  promotion  and  help  write  the  copy  to  carry  the 
message. 

An  advertising  department  inust  tlepend  greatly  on  a 
buyer  for  the  following  collaboration  in  the  preparation 
of  advertising: 

1 .  The  selection  of  the  merchandise  both  as  to  the 
group  to  atlvertise  and  the  individual  items  to 
sketch. 


It  is  difficult  in  a  modem  attractive  department 
atmosphere  to  resist  the  urge  to  buy. 


2.  The  descriptive  copy  or  the  talking  points- 
the  features  that  will  sell  the  goods  for  the 
prices  asked. 

3.  The  audience  to  whom  the  advertisement  is  to 
be  directed. 

4.  An  assurance  that  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  merchandise  on  hand  to  take  care  of  the 
customers,  producing  enough  sales  to  warrant 
the  expenditure. 

5.  A  sales  staff  informed  and  enthused  about  the 
promotional  campaign. 

The  display  of  merchandise  is  another  method  of  selling, 
and  if  it  does  not  sell,  it  defeats  the  function  for  which  it 
is  intended.  The  buyer  shares  a  large  part  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  effectiveness  of  a  display,  whether  interior  or 
a  window  display. 

The  theme  for  a  window  may  originate  with  the  display 
manager,  but  his  imagination  can  be  given  great  impetus  I 
if  a  buyer  suggests  the  merchandise  and  creates  the  ide^  i 
from  which  the  theme  can  be  expanded. 

In  all  cases,  the  buyer,  alone  or  with  cooperation  from 
the  display  department,  selects  the  merchandise.  In  what¬ 
ever  way  the  display  may  be  arranged— with  pleasing  pro- 
|)ortions,  well  balanced  and  harmonious  in  line  and  color- 
it  is  the  merchandise  itself  that  must  attract  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  create  the  desire  for  possession  on  the  part  of  the 
prospective  customer.  All  of  the  basic  art  principles,  in 
every  attraction-compelling  display,  are  used  for  one  pur-  L 
pose  only,  and  that  is  to  build  a  predominating  idea  that  t 
will  sell  the  merchandise  being  displayed. 

The  buyer,  who  knows  the  merchandise  thoroughly  and 
its  promotion  potentials,  can  best  help  develop  the  display 
theme.  It  may  be,  for  instance; 

1 .  A  new  fashion,  advance  of  season 

2.  A  color  theme  | 

3.  A  suitability  theme  ! 

Clothes  for  school  t 

Beach  wear  I 

4.  A  price  promotion  t 

5.  An  assortment  of  styles  [ 

6.  High  quality  and  workmanship  | 

Expensive  furs  | 

Fine  tailored  suits  I 

7.  Highly  prestige  merchandise  | 

Display  Signs.  In  addition  to  the  selection  of  the  raer-  ^ 
chandise  itself,  the  buyer  should  provide  the  selling  words  t 
or  phrases  for  the  display  sign.  It  is  a  waste  of  selling  am-  [ 
munition  to  have  a  display  sign  with  only  the  price  quoted  j 
when  a  word  or  two  regarding  the  more  pertinent  features  i 
of  the  merchandise  may  add  to  the  customer’s  interest  in  | 
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Opating  the  Department 


OPERATING  the  department,  in  the  strict  retailing  sense 
of  the  word,  is  all-inclusive  of  the  entire  job.  Here 
it  is  considered  as  separate  and  distinct  from  merchandising, 
buying,  and  promoting.  It  involves  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  that  largely  belong  to  other  than  the  merchandise 
division  and  requires  supplementing  duties  or  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  It  may  be  thought  that  advertising 
belongs  under  this  interpretation  of  operating,  but  because 
the  buyer  is  so  much  a  part  of  advertising  it  is  thought  of  as 
the  joint  responsibility  of  buying  and  advertising. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  sales  |>er- 
sonnel  it  can  be  categorically  stated  that  they  hold  in  their 
hands  the  final  amount  of  sales  and  profits  of  the  store. 

The  buyer  has  a  well-defined  responsibility  to  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  department,  he 
sometimes  is  responsible  for  employing  salespeople  and  for 
their  merchandise  knowledge  and  salesmanship  training. 

In  many  larger  stores,  the  buyer  helps  select  or  approves 
of  his  selling  personnel.  In  smaller  stores  the  store  manager 
and  buyer  usually  decide  together.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
buyer  should  be  the  one  jierson  most  qualified  to  judge  the 
type  of  salesjjerson  who  will  sell  best  in  his  department. 

If  he  does  not  make  the  selection,  his  responsibility  is  care¬ 
fully  and  constructively  to  inform  those  who  do  the  em¬ 
ploying  regarding  the  type  of  sales  staff  required. 

.Merchandise  training  belongs  to  the  training  department 
in  some  stores,  in  other  stores  to  the  buyer,  who  is  “trained 
■  by  the  training  department  to  train,”  or  to  both. 

■  There  are  two  kinds  of  merchandise  training; 

I.  Basic  training  on 

(a)  Fibers  and  fabrics 

(b)  Line,  color,  and  design 

(c)  Fashions 

(d)  Figure  types  and  silhouettes 

1(e)  General  selling  of  fabric  merchandise 

2.  Seasonal  training  on  current 
i,  (a)  Fabrics 

1(b)  New  and  most  important  colors 
(c)  Silhouette 

(d)  Trends  in  neck-lines,  waist-lines,  hem¬ 
lines,  sleeves,  drapes,  etc. 

(e)  Features  of  merchandise 

It  seems  that  the  best  division  of  responsibility  would  be 
for  the  training  department  to  plan,  organize,  and  conduct 
i  the  basic  training  course.  It  requires  a  great  mass  of  detailed 
S  preparation  and,  most  important,  the  meetings  should  be 
I  conducted  by  a  trained  teacher. 

p  Buyers  should  be  capable  of  holding  enthusiastic  in- 
j  formal  meetings,  relating  all  of  the  fascinating  story  of  the 
t-  current  month’s  or  season’s  new  merchandise,  discussing 
I"  what  the  new  features  are  and  to  whom  and  how  to  sell 


A  smiling  salesperson  who  knows  her  merchandise 
inspires  customer  confidence  and  sales.  Photo — 
R.  H.  Macy  ir  Co. 


them.  If  salespeople  have  sound  basic  training,  they  can 
grasp  quickly  the  “newness”  of  merchandise. 


OPERATING-STORE  POLICY 

Retail  management  has  a  great  many  policies  re¬ 
garding  the  operation  of  each  department  because 
this  part  of  the  job  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  vari¬ 
ous  divisions  in  the  store.  Therefore,  the  buyer  should 
know  what  is  expected  by  the  management  in  each  of 
the  following: 

Sales  Personnel 

Employing;  Training;  Supervision 

Care  of  Department 

Interior  Displays;  Merchandise;  Clean¬ 
liness 

Expense  Control 

Selling  salaries;  Travel  and  buying;  Re¬ 
turns  and  adjustment;  Delivery;  Supplies 

Store  Services 

Charge  accounts;  Installment  or  budget 
accounts;  Layaways;  Special  orders;  Cus¬ 
tomer  returns  and  adjustments;  Deliv¬ 
ery;  Fashion  advisory  bureaus 
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The  Bnver’s  Job 


^^HERE  is  no  clear-cut  separation  of  a  buyer’s  resp>onsi- 

bilities  and  duties  any  more  than  there  is  an  isolated 
segregation  of  a  store's  divisions  of  merchandise,  control, 
advertising,  and  management— all  are  interrelated,  and  all 
are  organized  to  carry  out  a  retailer’s  functions  of  buying 
and  selling  merchandise.  Therefore,  in  the  following  dis¬ 
cussions,  merchandisers  might  place  some  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  different  headings. 

Each  subject  is  discussed  from  two  f>oints  of  view: 
(1)  the  physical  or  more  or  less  mechanical  parts  of  the  job 
which  can  be  methodically  taught,  and  (2)  the  functional 
(action  or  behavior)  part  of  the  job  which  must  be  acquired, 
by  the  buyer,  through  experience  and  through  the  jjerson’s 
own  innate  abilities— ideas  and  actions  existing  naturally 
rather  than  from  experience.  This  second  part  of  the  job 
includes  many  intangibles— the  qualities  that  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  mediocre  buyer  and  a  superior  buyer. 

Many  parts  of  the  buyer’s  job  cannot  be  perfected  except 
through  experience— the  qualitites  that  make  him  a  top- 
notch  executive.  However,  there  are  certain  factors  that  can 
and  should  be  acquired  before  a  person  is  given  such  a 


responsible  position.  It  is  thought  that  a  buyer  should  ha»( 
acquired  as  far  as  possible  without  actual  experience-i 
broad  understanding  of  the  first  two  requisites  listed: 

1 .  Knowledge  of  merchandise 

2.  Merchandising 

Without  these  prerequisites  a  buyer  cannot  effectively 
plan,  buy,  promote,  sell,  inform  others,  or  skillfully  direo 
and  operate  the  department.  Of  course,  the  department 
can  be  carried  along  with  the  normal  momentum  of  the 
store,  and,  where  customers  are  plentiful,  many  of  the  buy¬ 
er’s  mistakes  are  hidden.  The  sales’  records  show  what  the 
department  accomplished,  but  in  no  way  reveal  what  could 
have  been  done  had  the  buyer  been  better  informed. 

Knowledge  of  merchandise  is  of  the  greatest  imptortance 
of  the  group.  Without  this  knowledge  of  fabrics  and  fash¬ 
ions  here  is  what  too  frequently  happens: 

The  uninformed  buyer,  not  knowing  the  difference,  is 
often  sold  wrong  styles,  wrong  fabrics,  or  a  quality  inferior 
for  the  price  paid. 

This  buyer  can  be  oversold  on  quantity. 

This  buyer  may  underbuy  on  merchandise  of  excelleni 
value  for  the  price. 

This  buyer  usually  does  not  sense  new  fashions  or  new 
merchandise  as  potential  best  sellers. 


The  Buyer  Should  Know 
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THE  REQUISITES  FOR  THE  BUTER’S  JOB 


This  buyer  does  not  know  why  certain  merchandise  in  the 
department  is  not  selling  and  often  blames  it  on  salesman 
ship  rather  than  on  his  own  lack  of  merchandise  knowledge. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  this  limited  space,  to  do  more  than 
cover  the  high  points  of  each  of  these  parts  of  the  buyer’s 
job.  One  section  is  entirely  omitted— the  fashion  story— one 
of  the  pjrimary  buying  motives  for  fabrics  and  merchandise 
made  of  fabrics.  Fashion  in  the  home  has  reached,  today, 
the  same  heights  as  that  of  fashion  in  wearing  apparel, 
and  each  is  a  study  in  itself. 

The  latter  half  of  this  discussion  is  devoted  to  fibers  and 
fabrics— their  construction,  features,  and  typical  uses. 

A  buyer  has  little  to  do  with  policy,  but  everything  to 
do  with  the  necessity  for  the  policy— why  the  merchandise 
was  returned  and  why  the  selling  price  is  lowered.  It  has 
been  found  that  returns  are  largely  a  result  of  wrong  sellii^ 
—lack  of  intelligent  selling  or  overselling.  Practically  all 
the  frequently  expressed  reasons  for  returns  are  the  buyer’s 
responsibility,  whether  it  be  merchandise  which  was  un¬ 
satisfactory  or  unsuited  for  the  customers’  needs. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  buyer  always  to  be  gracious  if  he  is 
accepjting  a  return,  because  he  knows  such  merchandise  adds 
to  his  stock,  lowers  his  sales,  increases  his  expenses,  and 
ilecreases  his  gross  profit.  However,  it  is  most  frequently 
found  that  the  fundamental  cause,  regardless  of  the  custom¬ 
er’s  reason,  lies  in  the  depjartment  itself,  and  the  lowering 
of  customer  returns  can  be  gained  by  sales  training,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  sales  staff  that  knows  its  merchandise,  its  suitability 
to  each  customer’s  requirements,  and  the  techniques  of 
selling  it. 
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Fabrics  today  are  so  much  a  part  of  fashion  buying 
and  selling— whether  for  ready-to-wear  or  for  the  home 
-that  buyers  of  this  merchandise  should  have  at  least 
a  general  knowledge  of  what  goes  into  the  making  of  a 
fabric  and  what  contributes  to  its  beauty  and  quality. 

Illustrated  throughout  these  pages  are  trade-marked  labels 
and  tags  that  identify  to  customers  high-quality  fibers,  or 
construction,  or  finishes— factors  that  add  strong  selling  fea¬ 
tures  to  the  merchandise  as  it  is  bought  or  sold. 

It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  new  and  even  dramatic 
bnishing  processes  have  been  developed.  No  longer  does  a 
fabric,  made  of  any  fiber,  need  to  shrink  after  laundering 
or  cleaning.  Many  fabrics  are  finished  to  resist  unsightly 
wrinkles.  Lovely  cotton  blouses  can  be  laundered  and  re¬ 
main  fresh  and  crisp  without  starching.  Fabrics  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  garments  can  be  made  to  resist  s|X)ts  and  stains. 
There  are  a  legion  of  fabrics  used  for  men’s,  women’s,  and 
children’s  clothing  that  are  water-repellent. 

The  home  fabrics  have  come  in  for  their  share  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Highly  gla/ed  draperies  will  retain  their  lustrous  new 
appearance.  Wools  are  made  moth-preventive  and  many 
fabrics  are  germ-,  mildew-  or  flame-resistant. 

Fortunes  have  gone  into  these  fabric  developments.  Many 
are  nationally  advertised.  They  give  the  retailer  a  whole 
new  concept  of  buying,  promoting,  and  selling  if  the  buyer 
knows  which  finishes  have  been  applied  to  the  fabrics  in  the 
merchandise  he  buys. 

And  finishes  are  not  the  only  contributing  factors.  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  wool  fabrics  emphasize  the  high  quality  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  fibers.  Makers  of  percale  sheets  promote  the 
long  combed  cotton  fibers  and  high  thread  count.  Spun 
rayon  fabrics  are  constructed  to  have  the  soft-  or  hard-tex¬ 
tured  feel  of  wool  fabrics  or  have  an  appearance  similar  to 
a  cotton  or  linen  fabric. 

Often  the  construction  of  the  yarns  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  making  of  a  fabric.  This  is  particularly  true 
i  of  such  fabrics  as  boucl^  and  many  coatings,  as  well  as 
textured  drapery  fabrics. 

An  expert  buyer  of  furniture  knows  the  woods  he  buys. 
The  bedding  buyer  tells  his  salesmen  what  is  inside  the 
i  mattress  and  why  one  spring  is  higher  priced  than  another. 

The  buyer  of  fabrics  should  be  as  technically  informed 
j  about  the  fabrics  he  sells. 

I  On  the  following  pages,  in  briefed  and  summary  form, 

;  are  terse  explanations  of  fibers,  yarns,  construction  (weav- 
i  ing  and  knitting),  dyeing,  and  finishing,  closing  with  a  short 
description  of  the  most  important  fabrics. 

I  It  is  hoped  that  this  information  will  serve  to  point  out 

!the  scope  of  knowledge  required  and  be  a  means  to  a  broad¬ 
er  study  of  fabrics  and  the  fashion  and  quality  features  they 
•  ontribute  to  tcxlay’s  fabric  merchandise. 


Top.  Towels,  loo,  come  in  for 
careful  inspection  by  today’s 
customer.  Photo — R.  H.  Macy. 

Above.  Displays  like  this 
make  fen  easier  selection. 
Photo — Marshall  Field. 

Center.  The  expert  can  de. 
termine  quality  of  raw  cotton 
by  simple  tests.  Photo — Can¬ 
non  Mills. 


Soft  overhead  lif’htinf^  and  a 
modem  display  compel  atten¬ 
tion  for  beautiful  things. 


THE  FIBERS 

Fabrics  are  constructed  of  fibers  that  are  either 
used  alone  or  two  or  more  mixed  in  the  one  fabric. 
The  fibers  mostly  used  in  department  store  fabrics 
are  as  follows.  Additional  synthetic  fibers  are  being 
added  in  a  small  way  or  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stage. 

.Animal  Fibers 

Wool  (including  wool  specialty);  Silk 
Vegetable  Fibers 

Cotton;  Flax;  Ramie 
Synthetic  Fibers 

Rayon;  Nylon;  Casein;  Vinyon*;  Saran*; 
Velon*;  Glass  fiber 

•Trade-mark  name. 
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OOL  is  an  animal  fiber  from  the  fleece  of  sheep,  goats, 
”  and  from  other  animals  which  produce  the  so-called 
“specialty  fibers.” 

There  are  many  types  of  wool:  fine,  medium,  and  long, 
and  many  grades  within  each  type.  In  fact,  a  fleece  from 
one  sheep  has  different  qualities  of  wool. 

Woolen  fabrics  are  made  from  yarns  containing  short  and 
long  or  all  short  wool  fibers. 

Worsted  fabrics  are  made  from  yarns  containing  long 
wool  fibers. 

Characteristics  of  the  wool  fiber  that  contribute  sales 
features  to  the  fabrics  include: 

1.  Resiliency.  The  wool  fiber  has  great  resiliency,  or  the 
ability  to  return  to  its  original  condition  and  length  after 
elongation.  As  a  result,  wool  fabrics  hold  their  shape,  re¬ 
sist  wrinkles,  and  withstand  wear. 

2.  Crimp.  The  fiber  grows  in  a  more  or  less  wavy  form 
and  with  a  certain  amount  of  twist.  It  is  said  to  have  crimp 
because,  when  relaxed,  it  is  shorter  than  when  stretched. 

3.  Absorption.  Wool  can  absorb  moisture  up  to  20%  of 
its  weight  without  feeling  damp.  It  can  hold  moisture 
up  to  50%  of  its  weight  more  tenaciously  than  any  other 
fiber.  Wool  gives  off  moisture  very  slowly  when  drying, 
thus  too  rapid  cooling  of  the  body  of  the  wearer  of  wool 
is  prevented. 

4.  Insulation.  Wool  is  a  nonconductor  of  heat  or  cold. 
A  mass  of  wool  fibers  create  natural  air  pockets.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  absorption  prop>erties,  allows  wool  to  neu¬ 
tralize  to  some  extent  body  temperature  to  that  ot  sur¬ 
rounding  air. 

5.  Felting.  The  wool  fibers  have  the  ability  to  interlock 
and  contract  when  exposed  to  heat,  moisture,  and  pressure. 

Wool  Fiber  Identification 

Under  the  “Wool  Products  Labeling  Act”  every  product 
containing  wool  must  be  marked  with  means  of  identifica¬ 
tion  bearing  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  total  fiber 
weight  of  each  fiber,  exclusive  of  ornamentation  (not  ex¬ 
ceeding  5  per  cent  of  the  total  weight). 

The  term  wool  means  the  fiber  from  the  fleece  of  the 
sheep  or  lamb,  or  hair  of  the  Angora  or  Cashmere  goat 
(and  may  include  the  so-called  specialty  fibers  from  the 
hair  of  the  camel,  alpaca,  llama,  and  vicuna),  which  has 
never  been  reclaimed  from  any  woven  or  felted  wool 
product. 

The  term  reprocessed  wool  means  the  resulting  fiber 
when  wool  has  been  made  into  a  wool  product,  which, 
without  ever  having  been  utilized  in  any  way  by  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer,  subsequently  has  been  changed  into  a 
fibrous  state. 

The  term  reused  wool  means  the  resulting  fiber  when 
wool  or  reprocessed  wool  has  been  spun,  woven,  knitted, 
or  felted  into  a  wool  product  which,  after  having  been 
used  in  any  way  by  the  ultimate  consumer,  subsequently 


has  been  made  into  a  fibrous  state. 


Merchandise  marked 
reprocessed  wool  or  reused  wool,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
inferior  wool. 


WOOL  SPECIALTY  FIBERS 


Angora  Goaf— Mohair,  name  of  Angora  goat  hair,  ■ 
most  commonly  used  of  specialty  fibers.  It  b 
smooth,  soft,  and  durable,  with  distinct  luster. 
The  cleaned  and  scoured  fleece  is  white. 


Cashmere  Coal— Undercoat  is  fine  and  downy,  outer 
hair  is  straight,  long,  and  coarse.  Fleece  is  white, 
gray,  tan,  mixture  of  tan  and  gray,  brown  and 
black.  Cashmere  wool  is  fine,  soft  and  has  a 
crimp  and  distinct  silky  gloss.  Its  wearing  quali¬ 
ties  are  unexcelled. 


Came/— Finest  quality  is  short,  very  thin,  soft,  and 
rich  in  luster  and  color.  Variety  of  colors  rang¬ 
ing  from  pale  to  dark  tan,  almost  black,  and 
pure  white. 

L/ama— Outer  coat  thick  and  heavy,  underneath  soft 
and  silky.  Usually  some  shade  of  brown,  with 
hair  under  belly  generally  white. 

Alpaca  (Llama  family)— Long,  shiny  fibers,  silky  in 
texture,  fine,  with  great  beauty  as  well  as 
strength.  Gray  and  faun  mostly,  but  some  brown, 
black,  and  pure  white. 

Gtianaco  (Llama  family)— Fiber  unusually  fine  tex¬ 
ture,  soft  and  pliable.  Color  usually  a  soft,  dark 
brown. 


Vicuna  (Llama  family)— The  rarest  and  finest  fabric 
fiber,  less  than  1/2000  inch  in  diameter.  Soft 
and  silklike,  yet  strong  and  resilient.  Cx)lor 
ranges  from  golden  brown  to  lustrous  faun. 


Characteristics  of  the  Cotton  Fiber 
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^OTTON  is  a  vegetable  fiber.  It  is  the  fluffy,  fibrous 
^  material  which  envelopes  and  is  attached  to  the  cotton 
seed. 

Carded  cotton  fabrics  are  made  from  the  yarns  contain¬ 
ing  short  cotton  fibers. 

Combed  cotton  fabrics  are  made  from  yarns  containing 
long  cotton  fibers. 


The  cotton  fiber  appears,  under  the  microscope,  like  a 
tiny,  twisted,  collapsed  tube.  The  outermost  covering  con¬ 
tains  natural  waxes  and  oils.  A  narrow  rounded  opening 
runs  the  length  of  the  fiber,  giving  it  a  hollow-tube  effect. 

Absorption.  The  cotton  fiber  takes  moisture  into  the 
pores  of  the  fiber  wall  and  can  absorb  and  release  large 
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original  position.  Therefore,  it  will  crease  readily  and  re¬ 
tains  its  crease,  but  it  does  not  have  soft,  draping  qualities. 

Preparing  Flax  for  Yarn  Making 

Before  the  flax  fibers  are  ready  to  be  made  into  yarns, 
they  must  pass  through  various  preparatory  processes. 

Drying,  .\fter  the  flax  is  pulled,  the  stalks  and  seeds 
are  dried. 

Dressing.  Usually  the  first  step  is  to  remove  the  seed 
bolls. 

Retting.  The  bast  fibers  used  to  make  linen  are  beneath 
the  bark.  The  inner  portion  of  the  stalk  is  a  wood  core. 
The  bast  fibers  are  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  stalk  by  a 
gum  (jjectin).  Retting  (by  one  of  several  methods)  destroys 
the  outer  layer  and  loosens  the  pectin  so  that  the  fiber  can 
be  separated  from  the  skin  and  wocxly  layer. 

Drying.  The  flax  straw  is  then  dried. 

Breaking.  The  w(X)dy  portions  are  now  broken  and 
crushed  and  removed.  The  long  flax  fibers  remaining  are 
baled  ready  for  roughing  and  hackling  or  yarn  making. 


1  INEN  fabrics  are  made  from  flax,  a  vegetable  fiber. 

Flax  has  many  qualities  which  make  it  excellent  for 
certain  types  of  fabrics: 

1.  Rapid  absorption  of  moisture,  making  it  most  suit¬ 
able  for  towels.  It  also  gives  off  moisture  by  evaporation 
more  quickly  than  other  natural  fibers.  Its  natural  luster 
and  smooth  surface  improve  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
washing  and  ironing. 

2.  No  sheddir  g  of  fluff.  The  smooth  fiber  has  no  fluffi¬ 
ness  or  tendency  to  felt.  It  remains  smooth  and  firm,  never 
giving  a  linty  surface  to  the  fabric. 

3.  Strong  with  little  elasticity.  Flax  is  the  strongest  fiber 
grown,  with  less  elasticity  than  other  natural  fibers.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  excellent  for  fabrics  that  require  strength. 

4.  Good  conductor  of  heat.  One  of  the  best  conductors 
of  heat,  linen  fabrics  contribute  coolness  to  the  wearer. 

5.  Pliability.  It  is  the  most  pliable  of  the  natural  fibers. 
It  does  not  have  the  twist  of  the  cotton  fiber  or  the  crimp 
of  the  wool  fiber  and  lacks  the  ability  to  spring  back  to  its 


quantities  of  moisture.  This  quality  also  makes  possible 
the  dyeing  of  beautiful,  fast  colors,  if  high-quality  dyes  are 
correctly  applied.  .Absorption  contributes  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  cotton  for  warm  weather  wear. 

Cool  and  comfortable  to  wear.  The  cotton  cellulose  fiber 
is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  and  thus  is  cool  and  comfort¬ 
able  to  wear. 

Strong  and  durable.  The  construction  and  twist  of  the 
cotton  fibers  cause  them  to  cling  together,  making  possible 
the  spinning  of  strong  cotton  yarns. 

Washable.  Cotton  has  excellent  washing  qualities.  White 
cotton  fabrics  will  remain  white  if  properly  washed.  The 
cotton  fiber  resists  perspiration,  as  well  as  chlorine  and 
other  chemicals  used  in  laundering.  .Alkalis  do  not  affect 
cotton  adversely. 


Characteristics  of  the  Silk  Fiber 

The  characteristics  of  silk  are  such  that  no  other  fiber 
has  yet  taken  its  place  completely.  After  the  gum  has  been 
removed,  the  fiber  is  smooth  and  soft  with  a  pearly  luster. 

Elasticity.  The  fiber  can  be  stretched  one-fifth  of  its  orig¬ 
inal  length  and  will  return  to  its  normal  state.  Garments 
made  of  silk  will  retain  their  shape  and  resist  wrinkles. 


OILK  is  the  fiber  from  the  cocoon  spun  by  the  larvae  of 
^  the  silk  worm.  There  are  four  types  of  commercial  silk. 

Raw  Silk.  Long,  continuous  filaments  reeled  from  the 
cocoon  of  the  domesticated  silkworm. 

Wild  silk  or  tussah.  Long,  continuous  filaments  reeled 
from  the  coc(X)n  of  the  wild  silkworm.  The  filaments  are 
coarser,  more  irregular,  and  have  less  gum  than  does  raw 
silk. 

Doupion  silk.  Long  filaments  reeled  from  double,  triple, 
or  more  cocoons  that  have  been  spun  over  and  become  en¬ 
tangled  with  other  cocoons.  These  are  rough,  irregular 
strands. 

Waste  silk.  Short  silk  fibers  obtained  from  many  sources, 
such  as  damaged  ccKoons,  reeling  and  rereeling  waste. 
When  these  short  fibers  are  spun  into  silk  yarns  they  are 
called  “spun  silk”  or  “schappe  silk.” 


Strength.  Silk  is  the  strongest  of  all  of  the  natural  fibers 
and  will  give  long,  durable  wear. 

Absorption.  It  has  great  p>ower  of  absorption,  giving  it 
the  ability  to  take  clear,  beautiful  colors.  Absorption  also 
makes  it  comfortable  to  wear. 

Drapability.  The  soft,  light,  elastic  fiber  gives  excellent 
draping  qualities. 

Comfortable  wear.  Silk  is  soft  to  the  touch.  It  is  a  low 
conductor  of  heat  and  is  warmth  giving  although  fine  and 
light. 

Ease  in  care.  Silk  wrinkles  little,  is  simple  to  launder  and 
easy  to  iron.  Silk  can  also  be  most  successfully  cleaned. 


^T^HERE  are  an  unlimited  number  of  possible  fiber  varia- 

tions  in  any  one  fabric.  Short  fibers  may  be  blended 
before  spinning  into  yarns.  Yarns  of  different  fibers  may  be 
twisted  together,  and  different  fibers  may  be  used  in  yarns 
in  weaving,  knitting,  or  twisting  fabrics. 

There  are  two  types  of  yarns,  (1)  the  long,  continuous 
filaments,  and  (2)  those  spun  from  short  fibers. 

Long  Ckrntinuous  Filaments 
Ready  to  Construct  Fabrics 

Silk,  rayon,  nylon,  vinyon*,  glass,  saran*  and  velon*. 
Short  Fiber  Spun  into  Yams 

Wool,  wool  specialty,  cotton,  linen,  hemp,  ramie,  jute, 
waste  silk,  rayon  staple,  casein,  soybean,  glass  staple,  and 
vinyon*  staple. 

Fibers  blended  in  raw  stock.  The  short  fibers  may  be 
mixed  before  making  into  yarns.  Blending  continues 
through  all  of  yarn  making  processes. 

Yarns  of  different  fibers  twisted  together.  A  yarn  made 
of  one,  two,  or  more  of  the  sliort  fibers  may  be  twisted 
with  a  filament  yarn  or  it  may  be  twisted  with  another 
yarn  spun  of  different  short  fibers.  Two  different  kinds  of 
filament  yarns  may  be  twisted  together.  There  are  an  un¬ 
limited  number  of  possibilities. 

Fibers  mixed  during  weaving,  knitting,  or  twisting.  Here 
the  mixture  combinations  can  be  even  more  varied.  For 
example,  one  yarn  may  be  wool  and  cotton,  the  other  spun 
rayon  and  cotton,  and  in  weaving  a  bright  filament  rayon 
may  be  added  to  form  a  pattern. 

It  is  not  possible,  today,  to  know  the  actual  fiber  content 
of  a  fabric  by  its  appearance.  Therefore,  fabric  retail  buy¬ 
ers  must  depend  on  the  manufacturers  to  tell  them  the  fiber 
content.  Manufacturers  of  ready-to-wear  or  home  furnish¬ 
ings  made  of  fabrics  also  must  rely  on  the  fabric  maker 
and  in  turn  must  pass  on  this  inform<ttion  to  the  retail 
buyer  who,  in  turn,  should  pass  it  on  to  the  customers. 
Very  few  persons,  if  any  besides  expert  fabric  technicians, 
can  tell  by  merely  looking  at  a  fabric  if,  for  example,  a  small 
amount  of  spun  rayon  has  been  added  to  gabardine,  con¬ 
taining  mostly  wool. 

•Trade-mark  name 


^T^HERE  are  three  kinds  of  rayon,  (1)  viscose,  (2)  cupram 

monium,  and  (S)  cellulose  acetate.  There  are  two  typo 
of  rayon  yarns,  (1)  the  long,  continuous  filaments,  and  (2) 
the  short  staple  rayon  fibers  that  are  spun  into  yarns. 

Cotton  linters  are  used  to  make  all  three  kinds  of  rayon 
Wood  pulp  is  used  in  the  making  of  viscose  and  cupram- 
monium  rayons. 

Wood  pulp.  The  wood  pulp  used  for  viscose  and  cupram- 
monium  rayons  is  obtained  from  western  hemlock  and 
southern  pine.  The  logs  are  cleaned  and  cut  into  uniform¬ 
sized  chips  which  are  "cooked”  in  large  digesters  contain¬ 
ing  a  chemical  solution.  After  cooking,  the  wood  chips  are 
removed  under  pressure  which  breaks  them  up  into  separate 
cellulose  fibers.  The  chemical  solution  is  drained  off  and 
the  fibers  further  treated  until  completely  disintegrated. 
The  pulp  is  then  bleached,  rolled  into  a  wide  sheet  of 
matted  fibers,  dried,  and  in  roll  form  or  cut  into  sheets, 
ready  to  ship  to  rayon  manufacturers. 

Cotton  linters.  The  cotton  linters  used  for  all  three  kinds 
of  rayon  are  the  short  fibers  adhering  to  the  cotton  seeds 
after  they  have  been  ginned  to  remove  the  spinnable  fiben. 
The  cotton  linters  are  “cooked”  in  a  chemical  solution  to 
remove  the  fats  and  waxes,  any  remaining  cotton  hulls,  and 
other  substances.  After  cooking,  they  are  washed  and  are 
now  pure  chemical  cellulose  acetate.  Bleached  and  dried 
they  are  delivered  to  cellulose  rayon  plants  in  fluffy  fibrous 
form.  For  viscose  and  cuprammonius  rayons,  they  are  in 
long,  rolled  sheets  or  cut  into  smaller  sheets. 

In  a  most  general  statement,  all  three  kinds  of  rayon  are 
made  by  converting  the  cellulose  (obtained  from  cotton 
linters  or  wood  pulp),  by  the  use  of  chemicals,  into  a  viscous 
solution  and  then  spinning  this  solution  into  a  long,  con¬ 
tinuous  filament.  The  cellulose,  a  solid,  is  changed  into  a 
liquid  viscous  solution  which  is  then  changed  back  to  a 
solid— the  rayon  filament.  Cellulose  acetate  has  two  addi¬ 
tional  steps  of  a  liquid  to  a  solid  and  back  to  a  liquid. 
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Characteristics  of  Rayons 

The  features  of  a  finished  fabric  depend  on  the  kind  of 
yarn,  method  of  construction,  dyeing,  and  finishing.  They 
are  often  quite  different  from  the  fiber  features  such  as  are 
summarized:  wears  well;  does  not  soil  readily:  cleans  well  1 
and  many  are  washable.  White  rayon  will  remain  white. 
Resists  wrinkles:  a  pleated  acetate  fabric  holds  its  pleat 
exceptionally  well.  Resistant  to  perspiration,  mold,  and  \ 
mildew.  Resistant  to  shrinking  and  stretching.  Not  affected  ? 
by  salt  water.  Good  conductor  of  heat.  Dries  quickly  be 
cause  it  does  not  retain  moisture.  Cre|)es  and  drapes  well 
Cuprammonium  rayon  makes  sheer,  soft  draping  fabrics. 
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There  are  other  synthetic  fibers,  in  addition  to  rayon. 

Presented  elsewhere  are  those  considered  the  most  im¬ 
portant  for  fabrics  at  this  time!  Nylon  is,  of  course,  the 
most  prominent  one  of  the  group.  It  is  not  essential  to  go 
into  detail  about  the  manufacturing  processes  for  each 
of  them,  but,  because  nylon  is  so  universally  accepted,  there 
should  be  at  least  a  nontechnical  knowledge  of  how  it  is 
made.  There  is  but  one  quality  of  nylon  yarn.  Any  differ¬ 
ences  in  pieces  in  the  finished  fabric  or  piece  of  merchan¬ 
dise  are  caused  by  the  amount  of  nylon  used,  construction, 
dyeing,  and  finishing. 

The  great  difference,  aside  from  raw  materials  used,  be¬ 
tween  rayon  and  nylon  (including  other  polymer  fibers)  is 
in  the  all-impsortant  manufacturing  steps:  (1)  polymeriza¬ 
tion-linking  together  small  molecules  into  larger  mole¬ 
cules,  and  (2)  drawing  out  or  stretching  the  yarn  so  that 
the  molecules  line  up  closely  and  parallel  to  each  other. 

Solid  nylon  salt  is  made  into  a  water  solution,  concen¬ 
trated  to  a  certain  salt  percentage,  and  heated. 


The  nylon  salt,  a  compound,  is  broken  up  into  electrically 
charged  parts,  or  molecules.  (This  is  called  "ionized”.) 
One  part  is  called  a  "diamine”  and  the  other  a  "dibasic 
acid.”  Each  part  has  a  hook  on  each  end.  As  the  heat  is 
applied,  a  diamine  molecule  hooks  up  with  a  dibasic  acid 
molecule  to  form  a  new,  larger  molecule  which,  of  course, 
has  a  diamine  hook  on  one  end  and  a  dibasic  hook  on  the 
other.  These,  in  turn,  hook  up  with  others,  forming  a 
longer  and  longer  molecule  called  "molecular  chains”  or 
"polymers.” 

This  linking  is  controlled  by  regulating  the  temperature, 
and,  at  just  the  right  time,  a  chemical  is  added  to  close  the 
hooks  to  stop  further  linking  together. 

After  polymerization,  the  viscous  liquid  is  hardened  and 
cut  into  flakes.  The  flakes  are  then  melted  to  form  a  syrupy 
viscous  liquid  which  is  extruded  through  spinnerets  to 
form  the  nylon  yarn. 

Drawing  out  the  yarn.  This  is  the  other  important  step 
in  constructing  the  unique  nylon  yarn.  Up  to  this  point 
there  has  been  no  further  change  in  the  molecules  since 
they  were  linked  together.  The  yarn  is  stretched,  to  about 
four  times  its  length,  by  drawing  it  over  rolls  revolving  at 
different  speeds.  The  molecules  line  up  close  to  each  other 
and  parallel,  producing  a  yarn  of  great  elasticity  and  high 
tensile  strength. 


Major  Fabric  Construction  .  .  . 


|?ABR1CS  are  constructed  mainly  by  weaving,  knitting, 

or  twisting. 

Weaving  constructs  fabrics  by  interlacing  two  sets  of 
yams  (warp  and  filling)  at  right  angles  to  each  other  to 
form  woven  fabrics. 

Knitting  constructs  fabrics,  wdth  needles,  by  interlooping 
one  continuous  yarn,  resulting  in  a  succession  of  connected 
loops  to  form  knitted  fabrics. 

Twisting  constructs  openwork  fabrics  by  twisting  to¬ 
gether  two  sets  of  yarns  to  form  lace  fabrics.  One  set  of 
yarns  passes  between  and  around  a  second  set  of  yarns. 

There  are  other  methotls  of  constructing  fabrics  such  as: 
Felting,  which  constructs  fabrics  by  pressing  together  and 
locking  masses  of  fibers  by  heat,  moisture,  and  pressure. 
Knotting,  which  is  the  tying  together  of  two  sets  of  yarn. 
Braiding,  which  is  the  interlacing  of  two  sets  of  yarn  at 
oblique  angles  to  construct  flat  or  tubular  fabrics.  Here  we 
are  primarily  interested  in  the  woven  and  knitted  fabric 
constructions. 

Woven  Fabrics 

The  warp  consists  of  the  yarns  that  run  lengthwise  in  a 
woven  fabric. 

The  filling  consists  of  the  yarns  that  run  crosswise  in  a 
woven  fabric. 

Weaves  that  require  but  two  harnesses  on  the  loom,  or,  if 
more  than  two,  they  of)erate  as  two. 

PLAIN  WEAVE— The  simplest  of  all  weaves.  Each  filling 
yarn  passes  alternately  over  and  under  one  warp  yarn, 
and  each  warp  yarn  passes  alternately  over  and  under 
one  filling  yarn. 

BASKET  WEAVE— Two  or  more  filling  yarns  pass  over 
and  under  two  or  more  warp  yams. 


RIB  WE.AV'E— Filling-rib  weave  forms  ribs  running 
lengthwise  of  the  fabric  in  direction  of  warp.  The  fill¬ 
ing  yarns  pass  over  and  under  groups  of  warp  yarns. 

Warp-rib  weave  forms  ribs  running  crosswise  of  the 
fabric  in  direction  of  filling.  Groups  of  filling  yarns 
pass  over  and  under  the  warp  yarns. 

Fabrics  Woven  with  Floating  Yarns 

This  includes  a  large  group  of  weaves.  They  may  have 
one  warp  and  one  filling  or  two  or  more  warps  and  fillings. 
Either  the  warp  or  the  filling  or  both  float  to  form  the 
weave. 

Weaves  Using  One  Warp  and  One  Filling: 

TWILL  WEAVE— The  filling  yarns  float  over  and  under 
warp  yarns,  in  regular  variation,  to  form  diagonal  lines. 

The  type  of  twill  is  determined  by  the  intervals  at 
which  die  filling  and  warp  yarns  intersect.  There  are 
many  variations  ol  the  twill  weave  such  as  herringbone 
twill,  broken  twill,  and  zigzag  twill,  which  are  lormeil 
by  various  methods  of  reversing  the  twill. 

S.\T1N  W'EAVE— 1  he  filling  yarns  float  over  and  undei 
warp  yarns  and  interlace  at  widely  spaced  but  regulai 
intervals  to  produce  a  smooth  surface  texture.  If  more 
warp  yarns  are  on  face  of  fabric,  it  is  called  a  warp  face 
or  satin  weave.  If  more  filling  yarns  are  on  lace  ol 
fabric,  it  is  called  a  filling  face  or  sateen  weave. 
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BEDFORD  CORD  WEAVE— One  warp  and  one  filling 
unless  extra  warp  yarns  are  used  as  stuffers  for  ribs.  The 
filling  yarns  float  over  and  under  a  group  of  warp  yarns 
to  form  lengthwise  ribs. 

HONEYCOMB  WEAVE-Both  warp  and  filling  yarns 
float  unequal  distances,  with  ridges  formed  along  the 
longest  floats,  producing  raised  square  or  oblong  de¬ 
signs. 

HUCKABACK  OR  “WAFFLE"  WEAVE-The  warp 
yarns  float  On  surface,  producing  short,  lengthwise 
ridges. 

BIRDS’-EYE  WEAVE— The  filling  yarns  float  on  surface 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  small  diamond-shaped 
designs. 

CREPE  WE-AVES— Uncreped  yarns  woven  to  imitate  fab¬ 
rics  woven  with  creped  yarns.  Usually  an  adaptation  of 
satin  weave.  Floats  are  short  and  even  and  fabric  woven 
so  no  twill  or  stripe  appears. 

Weave  Using  Two  Warps  and  One  Filling: 

L.\PPET  WEAVE— Woven  with  lappet  attachment  on 
regular  loom.  Extra  warp  yarns  float  on  back  and  rise 
to  face  of  fabric  to  form  pattern  on  the  surface.  These 
floating  back  yarns  may  not  be  cut  as  in  certain  drapery 
fabrics.  .4nother  method  is  to  float  extra  warp  yarns  on 
face  of  fabric  only  to  produce  the  pattern. 

Weave  Using  One  Warp  and  Two  Fillings: 

SWIVEL  WEAVE— Woven  with  swivel  attachment  on 
regular  loom.  Extra  filling  yarns  float  on  back  and  are 
raised  to  face  to  form  the  pattern.  The  floating  yarns 
may  remain  on  back  of  fabric  or  be  cut,  leaving  only  the 
clipped  spot  on  the  surface. 

CORDUROY  WEAVE-The  ground  filling  yarns  weave, 
in  a  plain  weave,  with  the  warp  yarns  to  form  the 
ground.  The  extra  pile  filling  yarns  interlace  with 
ground  warp  and  yarns  and  then  float.  The  fabric  is 
flat  as  it  leaves  the  loom.  The  floating  filling  yarns  are 
then  cut  midway  between  the  interlacings  and  finished 
so  that  the  pile  forms  cords  or  ridges. 

VELVETEEN  WEAVE-The  ground  is  woven  in  a  plain 
twill,  or  satin  weave.  The  extra  pile  filling  yarns  float 
similarly  as  in  the  corduroy  weave,  except  that  the  floats 
are  scattered.  It  too  is  flat  as  it  leaves  the  loom.  The 
floating  filling  yarns  are  then  cut  and  finished  to  form 
a  pile  over  the  entire  fabric.*  The  length  and  number 
of  floats  determine  the  depth  and  closeness  of  the  pile. 

Fabrics  with  a  Lacy  Weave: 

LENO  WE.WE— Woven  with  a  leno  device  attached  to 
a  regular  loom.  There  may  be  one  or  more  warps  and 
fillings.  As  the  filling  yarns  are  woven  in,  the  leno  de¬ 
vice  crosses  the  warp  yarns  in  such  a  way  that  they 
“lock-in”  the  filling  yarns.  If  the  filling  yarns  are  drawn 
out  of  such  a  fabric,  the  figure  eight  formation  of  the 
warp  yarns  can  be  seen.  Often  a  dobby  attachment 
weaves-in  a  pattern  at  the  same  time. 


Fabrics  with  Woven-in  Pile 

These  fabrics  have  a  woven-in  pile  produced  by  an  at 
tachment  to  a  regular  loom  or  on  double-piece  pile  looms 
Previously  discussed  fabrics  are  woven  Hat.  These  weaves 
have  a  third  set  of  yarns  that  stand  up  and  hence  are  often 
called  “three-dimensional  w'eaves.”  The  ground  weave 
usually  has  one  warp  and  one  filling.  The  pile,  formed  with 
extra  pile  warp  yarns,  may  be  cut  or  remain  in  uncut  loops 
1  heie  are  four  methods  of  weaving  such  fabrics.  Only  three 
are  discussetl  here  because  the  fourth  is  used  to  weave 
.Axminster  carpets  and  rugs. 

I  HE  PILE  WOVEN  OVER  WIRES  OR  YARNS-This 
weave  is  produced  on  a  hnsm  that  usually  has  a  long 
wire  or  rod  attached  to  it,  over  which  the  extra  warp 
pile  weaves.  .\s  the  fabric  is  wesven,  the  pile  warp  is 
raised,  the  wire  inserted,  and  the  pile  warp  is  dropped 
to  weave  in  with  the  filling  yarns.  The  wire  is  with¬ 
drawn  and  uncut  l(M)ps  are  formed.  If  a  cut  pile  is  de 
sired,  a  knife,  attached  to  the  end  of  the  wire,  cuts  the 
l(K)ps  as  the  wire  is  withdrawn. 

I  HE  PILE  WOVEN-IN  BETWEEN  I'WO  FABRICS- 
VELVET  n'£dF£— Two  fabrics  are  woven  simul¬ 
taneously  face  to  face,  and  the  extra  pile  warp  yams 
connect  the  two.  .4s  the  fabrics  are  being  woven,  a 
knife  cuts  the  connecting  warp  yarns  which  form  a  cut 
pile  on  each  fabric. 

I  HE  PILE  WOVEN  OVER  SL.4CK  FILLING  YARNS 
—TERRY  lY£.-ir£— The  ground  weave  may  be  plain, 
twill,  or  satin.  The  extra  pile  warp  yarns  are  not  actu¬ 
ally  woven  into  the  fabric  but  are  anchored  between 
warp  and  filling  yarns  in  the  underweave.  As  the  fabric 
is  woven,  certain  filling  yarns  are  held  back  and  not 
beaten  in  by  the  reed  on  the  loom.  With  the  next 
weaving-in  of  a  filling  yarn,  all  are  beaten  in.  The  pile 
warp  yarns  are  also  beaten  in  and  form  loops.  The  pile 
loops  may  be  on  the  face  only,  on  back  only,  or  on 
both. 

Fabrics  Woven  with  Jacquard  Patterns 

This  is  considered  a  separate  classification  because  it 
includes  flat,  raised,  and  pile  (cut  and  uncut)  fabrics 
woven  on  a  Jacquard  loom.  The  patterns  are  fonned  by 
floating  yarns  but  the  process  of  weaving  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  fabrics  are  often  quite  different  than  those  con¬ 
structed  on  other  looms. 

J.4CQ)UARD  WEAVES  —  jacquard  patterns  may  be 
woven  with  one  set  of  filling  and  one  set  of  warp  yarns 
or  with  two  or  more  sets  of  either.  It  may  have  one 
weave  or  a  combination  of  weaves.  The  fabric  may  be 
flat,  as  damask,  or  raised,  or  brocatelle,  or  a  cut  pile, 
as  patterned  velvets,  or  a  cut  and  uncut  pile,  as  frise. 
Patterns  of  any  kind  or  size  can  be  produced  on  this 


intricate  Jacquard  Icxtm  which  uses  punched  cards  and 
wires  to  control,  raise,  and  lower  the  warp  yarns  to 
[oriii  the  pattern. 

Bocked  Fabrics 

These  fabrics  have  an  extra  warp  or  an  extra  hlling  yarn 
or  both. 

FlLl.lNCi  B.ACKED  WEAVE— This  weave  has  an  extra 
set  of  filling  yarns.  The  face  filling  yarns  weave  with 

.  the  waip  yarns  to  form  the  face  of  the  fabric.  T  he  back 
filling  yarns  intersect  the  warp  yarns  at  intervals.  No 
stripes,  checks,  or  plaids  can  he  woven  in  this  manner 
as  back  filling  yarns  cover  the  back  of  the  fabric. 

W.\R1*  B.\CKED  WEAVE— This  weave  has  an  extra  set 
of  waip  yarns.  The  face  warp  yarns  weave  with  the  fill¬ 
ing  yarns  to  form  the  face  of  the  fabric.  T  he  back  warp 
yarns  intersect  at  intervals  with  the  filling  to  bind  the 
warp.  Stripes  or  checks  can  be  produced  as  the  back 
waip  can  construct  woven-in  stripes  the  same  as  can 
the  face  warp. 

DOl’BLE  WOVEN  FABRICS-This  is  not  an  individual 
weave  unless  the  joining  together  of  two  separately 
woven  fabrics  can  be  considered  a  distinct  weave.  T  wo 
fabrics,  each  with  warp  and  filling  yarns,  are  woven 
simultaneously  but  independently  on  the  same  liKim. 
During  weaving,  they  may  be  fastened  together  by  the 
yarns  of  one  interweaving,  at  intervals,  with  the  yarns 
of  the  other.  Or  they  may  be  joined  together  by  an 
extra  warp  or  extra  filling  yarn. 


Knitting  .  .  . 

understand  the  difference  between  weaving  and  knit- 

ting  it  is  necessary  to  know  some  of  the  knitting  terms. 

The  loop  is  the  essential  element  of  knitting  because  a 
knitted  fabric  is  constructed,  with  needles,  by  interlooping 
yarn  to  form  a  succession  of  loops. 

A  knitting  stitch  consists  of  two  loops,  one  drawn  through 
the  other.  The  loop  that  has  just  been  drawn  through  and 
is  still  on  the  needle  is  called  the  “needle  loop”  and  the 
loop  around  it  is  called  the  “sinker  loop.”  As  knitting  pro¬ 
ceeds,  you  can  readily  understand  that  the  needle  loop 
becomes,  in  turn,  the  sinker  loop.  By  such  repetition,  a 
chain  of  loops  is  formed  and  a  knitted  fabric  results. 

Knitted  Fabric  Group.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  knitting 
machine— flatbed  or  circular— on  which  a  fabric  is  knitted, 
there  are  but  two  general  groups  of  knitted  fabrics. 

1.  Weft  (or  filling)-knitted  fabrics. 

2.  Warp-knitted  fabrics. 

Weft  knitting  is  made  with  one  yarn  travelling  across  and 
back  (round  and  round),  and  loops  are  formed  that  lie  in 
a  plane  across  the  fabric  and  up  and  down  the  fabric. 

Courses  are  the  loops  lying  side  by  side  across  the  weft- 
knitted  fabric. 

Wales  are  the  loops  lying  one  above  the  other  lengthwise 
of  the  weft-knitted  fabric. 


A  grouping  of  a  few  interesting  weaves  and  designs 
by  well  knoum  American  manufacturers  of  fabrics. 


Warp  knitting  is  made  with  many  yarns  producing  a 
series  of  chains,  generally  running  up  and  down  the  fabric. 

IVeft  knitting  is  graded  by  the  number  of  wales  and 
courses  per  inch  in  the  finished  fabric,  just  as  woven  fabrics 
are  graded  by  the  number  of  warp  and  filling  yarns  jjer 
inch. 

Warp  knitting  is  graded  by  the  number  of  stitches  or 
needles  |)er  inch. 

Knitted  fabrics,  other  than  hosiery,  are  determined  by 
“cut,”  which  means  so  many  needles  per  inch.  For  example. 
1-1  cut  means  that  fourteen  needles  were  used  for  one  inch 
of  fabric. 

Hosiery  knit  is  determined  by  “gauge”  or  the  number  of 
needles  jrer  II/2  inches.  For  example,  if  there  are  21  needles 
to  the  I14  inches,  the  fabric  is  21  gauge.  Since  this  would 
equal  but  14  needles  to  one  inch,  it  is  the  same  as  14  cut. 

The  Knitting  Stitches 

.All  knitted  fabrics  are  constructed  by  using  one  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  four  basic  stitches.  Weft-knitted  fabrics  are 
made  with  plain,  rib,  and  purl  stitches.  Warp>-knitted  fab¬ 
rics  are  made  with  warp  stitch  only. 

The  various  knitting  stitches  are  as  follows;  plain  stitch, 
rib  stitch,  purl  stitch,  warp  stitch,  one-bar  tricot  stitch, 
two-bar  tricot  stitch,  Milanese  stitch,  and  Raschel  stitch. 
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THE  NEW  SPRINGS  COTTON  MILLS  BLEACH ERY  FEATURES  THE  MOST  ADVANCED  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
AND  THE  MOST  MODERN  EQUIPMENT  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Type  140  sheets  and  pillowcases 
are  now  being  finished  at  the  new  Springs  bleachery. 

We  need  not  tell  you  about  their  luster  and  even  yarns, 

because  your  own  eyes  will  convince  you  they  are  the  best 
We  sent  sheets  to  the  United  States  Testing  Company,  Inc.,* 
and  had  them  washed  400  times  and  abraded  100  times 
warpwise  and  100  times  hllingwise.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
generation  of  constant  use.  The  sheets  were  still  usable  and 
if  properly  ironed  could  pass  for  new  sheets,  though  they  had 
lost  some  of  their  original  high  breaking-strength. 

Therefore,  if  a  bride  will  forego  hemstitching  and  monograms, 
we  will  assure  her  that  her  grandchildren  will  sleep 
on  her  trousseau  sheets. 
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Dyeing  and  Printing 


Dyeing  is  one  method  of  applying  dyes  and  pigments. 

It  piotiutes  color  in  an  all-over  uniform  coverage.  The 
dyestuffs  are  in  liquid  solutions. 

Printing  is  a  second  method  of  applying  dyes  and  pig¬ 
ments.  It  protluces  color  in  a  predetermined  pattern  or 
design.  The  fabric  may  be  decorated  in  many  colors.  The 
dyestuffs  are  in  paste  form.  The  same  dyes  are  used  for  both 
dyeing  and  printing. 

Dyeing.  Satisfactory  dyeing  requires  great  knowledge 
and  skill  because  the  fibers  as  well  as  the  dyestuffs  have 
both  physical  and  chemical  projjerties.  The  chemical  reac¬ 
tion  between  the  fibers  and  the  dyes  determines  the  kind  of 
dye  to  use  and  its  method  of  application. 

Each  dye  is  carefully  selected  for  the  kind  of  fiber  to  be 
dyed,  the  bright  or  dull  shade  to  be  produced,  the  degree 
of  fastness  required  when  the  fabric  is  in  use,  and  the  care 
(washing  or  dry  cleaning)  of  the  fabric. 

A  dye  may  be  applied  directly  to  an  animal  fiber,  but 
the  same  dye  requires  a  mordant  before  dyeing  a  vegetable 
fiber.  This  is  true  of  both  the  acid  and  basic  dyes.  Vat  dyes 
will  dye  aninial,  vegetable  and  synthetic  fibers. 

Viscose  and  cuprammonium  rayons  are  listed  under  the 
vegetable  fibers  in  the  dye  chart.  This  is  because  they  are 
regenerated  cellulose  fibers  and  react  to  dyes  much  the  same 
as  does  cotton.  In  fact,  viscose  rayon  has  an  affinity  for  such 
dyes  greater  than  does  cotton,  while  cuprammonium  rayon 
has  the  greatest  affinity. 

The  synthetic  fibers— cellulose,  acetate,  nylon,  Vinyon, 
and  Saran— require  special  dyestuffs  for  the  most  part.  They 
can  be  dyed  with  some  of  the  same  dyes  as  used  for  wool. 
Casein  and  soybean  are  dyed  similarly  to  wool. 


PRETREATMENTS 

THE  PRE- 
TREATMEN  1 

WHA  I  IT  DOES 

Bleach 

Whitens  the  fabric.  (Cotton,  linen,  rayon, 
silk,  wool). 

Carbonize 

Destroys  vegetable  matter  with  chemicals 
and  heat.  (Wool). 

Degum 

Removes  gum  (sericin)  Irefore  dyeing. 

(Silk). 

Immunize 

Gives  cotton  resistance  to  certain  cotton 
dyestuffs.  Cotton  will  then  take  cellu¬ 
lose  acetate  dyes  producing  decorative 
color  combinations.  (Cotton). 

•tier  boil 

Cleans  fabric  liefore  dyeing.  (Cotton, 
linen). 

Mercerize 

Contributes  luster,  greater  strength,  and 
brighter  colors.  (Cotton). 

Scour 

Removes  oil,  sizing,  and  dirt.  (Wool). 

A  collection  of  attractive  designs  emphasizing  the 
art  of  dyeing  and  printing. 

The  Dyes 

Most  dyes  used  for  fabric  coloring  are  synthetic  dyestuffs 
derived  from  coal-tar  products.  Some  dyes  impregnate  the 
fiber  and  produce  a  chemical  change  by  combining  with 
the  fiber.  Others  enter  the  fiber  and  are  deposited  or  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  fiber  to  be  held  by  physical  forces. 

Methods  of  Dyeing 

Fibers,  slivers,  yarns,  or  fabrics  may  be  dyed.  There  are 
various  methods  for  each  type  of  dyeing.  For  example, 
yarns  may  be  dyed  in  package  form  or  in  hanks;  fabrics 
may  be  dyed  in  rope  form  or  in  open,  full  width. 


PRETREATMENTS 

It  is  necessary  to  prepare  fibers,  yarns,  or  fabrics 
for  later  dyeing  and  finishing.  They  must  be  cleaned; 
wool  may  be  scoured  and  carbonized;  cotton  and 
linen  are  kier  boiled;  silk  is  degummed. 

They  are  bleached  so  they  will  remain  white  or  to 
prepare  them  for  future  dyeing. 

Cotton  may  be  mercerized  for  a  high  luster  or 
immunized  to  take  other  than  cotton  dyestuffs. 
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Raw-Stock  dyeing.  The  fibers  that  may  be  dyed  are: 
wool,  casein,  waste  silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  rayon  staple 
fibers. 

Top  or  slabbing  dyeing.  The  almost  untw'isted  wool 
fibers  that  are  “combed-out”  when  producing  long  fibers 
for  worsted  fabrics  may  be  dyed  in  hanks  or  skeins,  or  soft 
balls  of  the  sliver,  or  perforated  dye  spools  on  which  the 
sliver  is  wound. 

Piece  or  fabric  dyeing.  Fabrics  made  from  any  fiber  or 


fibers  may  be  dyed  in  the  piece. 

Yarn  dyeing.  Filament  yarns  of  silk,  rayon,  nylon,  and 
other  synthetics,  and  yarns  made  of  all  the  natural  fibers 
may  be  dyed.  The  only  exception  is  the  glass  fiber  rdament. 

Cross-dyeing.  fabric  may  be  cross-dyed  if  made  from 
two  or  more  different  fibers,  each  fiber  taking  its  own  dye¬ 
stuffs,  or  one  may  remain  white  and  the  other  be  dyed. 
Usually  cellulose  acetate  is  one  of  the  fibers  because  it 
requires  dyestuffs  different  from  that  used  for  other  fibers. 


General  Finishing  Processes 


l^ABRICS  made  of  one  or  more  of  the  fibers  may  pass 

through  additional  finishing  processes  today  that  add 
tremendously  to  their  suitability,  serviceability,  and  beauty. 
Some  will  resist  water,  others  make  the  fabric  more  absorb¬ 
ent,  some  render  the  fabric  crease-resistant,  and  others  give 
it  a  lustrous,  glazed  surface.  Fabrics  can  be  fireproof  and 
flameproof  and  made  resistant  to  mildew  and  moths.  Many 
other  excellent  selling  features  often  are  contributed  to  the 
fabric  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  many  different  chemicals  used,  and  they  are 
applied  by  various  methods,  some  early  in  the  finishing  of 
the  fabric  and  others  are  the  last  finish  given. 

Chemicals.  The  chemicals  used  often  are  highly  com¬ 
plex  and  secret  formulas,  and  they  cover  a  wide  range.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  most  important  groups. 

Compounds  of  metallic  elements  are  used  for  such  fin¬ 
ishing  processes  as  moth-resistant,  water-repellent,  water¬ 
proof,  and  fireproof  and  flameproof. 

The  cellulose  compounds,  some  the  same  as  used  for 
rayons,  form  another  large  group.  Some  impregnate  the 
fibers  and  others  coat  the  fiber.  I'hey  are  used  for  starch¬ 
like,  mildew-resistant,  and  waterproof  finishing  processes. 
They  may  produce  a  fabric  that  is  nonlinting,  lustrous,  crisp 
or  soft.  They  may  set  the  weave,  reduce  weave  slippage, 
and  give  some  controlled  shrinkage. 

The  synthetic  resins,  the  same  as  used  for  many  plastics, 
form  a  third  large  group.  They  are  used  for  crease-resistant, 
water-repellent,  and  waterproof  finishes.  They  may  add 
fullness  or  luster  to  a  fabric  and  give  it  greater  strength  and 
some  shrinkage  control. 

The  cation-active  group  is  relatively  new  and  used  to  a 
great  extent  for  water-repellent  finishes.  These  chemicals 
also  make  a  fabric  more  absorbent,  thus  permitting  it  to 
take  dyes  which  are  more  resistant  to  water,  acids,  and  alka¬ 
lis.  They  may  add  a  permanent  softness  to  some  fabrics. 

How  applied.  There  are  many  different  methods  by 


I^ACH  fabric  sold  has  passed  through  many  finish- 
ing  operations  to  give  it  beauty,  strength,  the 
right  “hand”  or  “feel,”  and  the  desired  surface  tex¬ 
ture.  They  range  from  the  fine,  sheer  fabrics  to 
heavy  and  napped  coatings. 

The  finishes  are  listed  here  alphabetically  rather 
than  in  sequence  of  application.  There  is  no  one 
standard  for  all  fabrics.  For  example,  a  wool  fabric, 
such  as  gabardine,  is  given  one  series  of  finishes, 
while  a  lustrous,  thick  pile,  wool  fleece  travels  quite 
a  different  journey  through  the  finishing  plant. 


which  the  finishing  chemicals  may  be  applied.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  fabric  may  be  dipped  in  the  liquid  and  dried,  or 
the  fabric  may  be  squeezed  through  rollers  first.  The  finish 
may  be  calendered  on,  under  pressure,  practically  “ironed 
into”  the  fabric.  Some  finishes  are  spread  on  the  fabric, 
thus  coating  it,  or  a  finish  may  be  sprayed  on  the  fabric. 

When  applied.  Some  finishes  are  applied  before  the  fab¬ 
ric  is  dyed  and  others,  afterwards,  and  still  others  during 
the  dyeing  process.  Some  are  the  first  finishing  treatment, 
others  are  the  last,  and  many  are  the  in-between  finishing 
process. 

Results  obtained.  Some  finishing  chemicals  coat  the  fiber 
or  form  an  invisible  film  on  it.  Others  penetrate  the  fiber 
and  set  the  finish  in  the  fiber.  Still  others  impregnate  the 
fiber  and  change  it  chemically.  | 

Durability.  According  to  the  chemicals  used  and  iu 
method  of  application,  a  finish  may  last  the  useful  life  of 
the  fabric,  and  will  remain  after  the  fabric  has  been  washed 
or  cleaned.  Others  are  semidurable.  The  proper  care  of 
fabrics,  with  semidurable  finishes,  is  highly  important. 
Some  can  be  washed  but  are  destroyed  by  cleaning  chemicals. 
Others  can  be  cleaned  but  not  washed  and  some  require  re¬ 
application  after  washing  or  dry  cleaning. 
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Left.  A  severe  test  to  produce  wrinkles  tn 
resistant  cotton  fabrics.  Right.  But  they 
all  come  out  in  the  sheJting  proving  resil¬ 
iency  of  special  pninsh.  Photo — American 
Cyanamid. 


Finishing  Promos 

^I'^HERE  are  two  types  of  absorbent  finishing  processes 

One  takes  up  anti  evaporates  the  moisture.  The  other 
takes  up  the  moisture  and  disperses  it  into  the  yarns.  Fab¬ 
rics  so  treated  are  excellent  for  towels,  underwear,  sports 
wear,  and  foundation  garments. 

Other  features  the  absorbent  finish  may  contribute  to  the 
fabric: 

1.  Better  dyeing  and  printing  results 

2.  Improved  hand  of  the  fabric 

Crease-Resistant.  Crease-resistant  finishes  not  only  pre 

vent  deep  creases,  but  also  speed  the  recovery  from  wrinkles. 
They  are  the  finishes  that  introduced  crush-resistant  velvets 
The  finishes  are  synthetic  resins  that  impregnate  the  fiber. 

Other  features  the  crease-resistant  finishes  may  contribute 
to  the  fabric: 

1.  Improved  drape,  body,  and  hand 

2.  Resistance  to  odors 

3.  Somewhat  controlled  shrinkage 

4.  Dyes  become  faster  to  washing 

Flameproofing  and  Fireproofing 

These  are  also  called,  at  times,  flame-resistant  and  fire 
resistant  finishing  processes. 

After  flameproofing,  the  fabric  will  not  flame  even  though 
it  may  char  and  glow. 

After  fireproofing,  the  fabric  may  char  but  will  not  flame 
or  glow. 

Most  of  these  finishes  add  some  weight  to  the  fabric.  ^ 
make  it  stiff  and  harsh,  but  in  no  way  impair  the  fiber. 
Such  features  are  usually  not  objectionable  in  flameproofed 
or  fireproofed  fabrics.  The  finish  may  or  may  not  be  toxic 

Other  features  flameproofing  and  fireproofing  finisha 
may  contribute  to  the  fabrics: 

1.  Resistance  to  odors 

2.  Resistance  to  rotting 

3.  Resistance  to  moths  and  insects 

4.  Longer  life  of  fabric 

Glazed  finishing.  The  glazed  fabrics,  such  as  chintz  and 
muslins,  that  have  been  given  this  finish  will  remain  lus¬ 
trous  after  laundering. 

Other  features  the  glazed  finishes  may  contribute  to  the 
fabric: 

1.  Resistance  to  dirt  and  soil 

2.  Better  draping  qualities 

3.  Some  shrinkage  control 

Mildew-Resistant.  Mildew  is  a  parasitic  fungus  thai 
thrives  in  a  warm,  humid  atmosphere.  These  finishes  are 
odorless,  nontoxic,  and  nonirritating  to  the  skin.  They  do 
not  alter  the  hand,  color,  porosity,  or  tensile  strength  of  the 
fabric.  They  may  cause  the  fabrics  to  be  f)erspiration-  and 
odor  resistant. 

{Continued  on  page  62) 
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ON  THE  OTHER  HAND...  ^ 

Wat-a-set  Rayon  Taffeta  Crepe  slips  and  blouses  are  fin¬ 
ing  wide  acceptance  through  complete  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  because: 


•  •  Wat-a-set  is  the  original  LASTING  finish  for  rayon, 
nylon  and  cotton  marquisette  curtains. 

2.  Wat-a-set  makes  marquisettes,  ninons,  and  casement  cur¬ 
tains  washable.  Threads  are  kept  in  place  with  no  dis¬ 
tortion  of  delicate  open  weaves.  Will  dry  clean  perfectly 
if  desired. 

3.  It’s  crinkle  resistant.  Curtains  stay  crisp  and  fresh  look¬ 
ing,  even  in  damp  weather,  for  it  helps  to  repel  moisture. 

4.  Resists  dirt.  Dust  does  not  penetrate  and  shakes  off 
easily.  Less  frequent  washing. 

5.  Repels  bugs  called  "silverfish,”  which  ordinarily  eat 
rayon  as  moths  eat  wool. 

6.  All  colored  Wat-a-set  curtains  are  dyed  with  dyestuffs 
selected  for  exceptionally  good  light  fastness. 

7.  Reduces  shrinkage.  Although  Wat-a-set  curtains  will 
shrink  slightly  in  laundering,  this  finish  greatly  mini¬ 
mizes  the  shrinkage  in  the  fabric.  If  Wat-a-set  curtains 
are  bought  slightly  overlong  ( about  3% )  they  will  not 
be  too  short  after  washing. 

8*  Wat-a-set  helps  your  curtains  to  hang  straight  through¬ 
out  their  life. 


Wat-a-set  finish  reduces  shrinkage. 

It  eliminates  after-washing  shapelessness. 

Cuts  down  slippage  —  especially  at  seams  —  of  Rayon 
Taffeta  Crepe  slips  and  blouses.  Fabric  does  not  stretch 
out  of  shape  when  pulled. 


WAT-A-SET  —  Wash  word  for  Millions  of  American 
Women  ...  for  rayon,  nylon  and  cotton  curtains  . . .  for  Rayon 
Taffeta  Crepe  slips  and  blouses. 


Write  to  the  Mount  Hope  Finishing  Company,  North  Dighton, 
Massachusetts  for  Wat-a-set  information  and  literature. 


1  ^ 

s 

There  are  special  processes  for  cotton,  rayon,  and  wool 
and,  today,  the  good  manufacturers  of  fabrics  include 
shrinkage  control  as  one  of  the  normal  finishing  proceiHs 
through  which  a  fabric  passes. 

These  finishes  in  no  way  affect  the  hand  or  appearance 
of  the  fabric.  In  fact,  they  improve  many  of  its  qualities. 


Absorbent  Finishes 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


Moth-Preventive.  Wool  fabrics  can  be  destroyed  by 
moths  or  carpet  Beetles.  Tiny  larvae  (worms)  feed  on  the 
wool  fiber  before  they  begin  to  fly.  They  thrive  in  tempera¬ 
tures  of  70°  and  over. 

The  label  tells  the  lasting  quality  of  the  finish.  Some 
falirics  can  be  dry  cleaned  and  some  washed;  others  can  be 
washed  or  dry  cleaned  several  times.  Light  may  or  may  not 
be  injurious  to  the  finish. 

Shrinkage  Control.  Controlling  the  shrinkage  has  now 
reached  such  a  place  in  fabric  making  that  it  is  no  longer 
considered  a  “special"  finish  in  the  same  sense  as  are  the 
other  functional  finishes  discussed  here.  In  fact,  no  mer¬ 
chandise  should  be  returned  to  a  store  because,  when 
washetl  or  (  leaned,  it  shrank  excessively. 


The  starchlike  finishing  processes  give  a  crispnea  to 
fabrics  which,  when  washed  and  ironed,  return  to  their  crisp 
appearance  without  the  addition  of  starch.  These  finishes 
also  will  produce  soft,  lustrous  fabrics.  They  may  lie  ap¬ 
plied  to  plisse’  crepes  to  make  the  crepe-effect  more  perraa 
nent.  They  are  frequently  applied  to  fabrics  that  line  cd- 
lars  of  men’s  shirts. 

Other  features  the  starchlike  finishes  may  contribute  to 
the  fabrics; 

1.  Prevent  slipping  and  sagging  of  yarns 

2.  Resist  wilting  in  warm  weather 

3.  Make  fabrics  lintless 

1.  Resist  snags  and  abrasion 

S.  Give  some  shrinkage  control 
Waterproof  Finishing.  Waterproof  finishes  coat  the  fair 
l  ies,  closing  up  the  interstices  or  spaces  between  the  yams. 


pressure.  I'liese  finishes  do  not  permit  air  circulation  ot 
provide  for  evaporation  of  perspiration. 

Other  features  the  waterproof  finishes  may  contribute  to 
the  fabric: 

1.  Resistance  to  mildew,  moths,  and  gums 

2.  Resistance  to  perspiration  and  acids 

.3.  Resistance  to  spots,  stains,  dirt,  oil  and  grease 
1.  Lintlessness 
5.  Luster 
().  Improved  hand 
7.  Some  degree  of  shrinkage  control 
Water-repellent  Finishing.  Water-repellent  fabrics  diffei 
from  waterproof  fabrics  in  that  the  interstices  or  jxires  d 
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Report  on  the  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

depression  lecovered  their  1929  sales  sooner  than  the  ma¬ 
jority,  and  lioni  1939  on  made  bigger  sales  gains  than  the 
average  store. 

lames  Rotto  reported  that  a  Grey 
Advertising  survey  this  year  proved 
that  not  more  than  15  in  100  stores 
has  anything  remotely  resembling  a 
mail-order  program,  and  only  eight  or 
10  ot  the  15  are  doing  an  intelligent 
job.  W'hat  is  the  minimum  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  job?  First,  a  well-tlesigned 
broadside,  institutional  or  specifically 
promotional,  enclosed  with  the  month¬ 
ly  statement.  Second,  a  lively  promo- 
tion  effort  on  inactive  accounts. 
Third,  a  program  aimed  at  stimidating  more  business  from 
installment  accounts.  Fourth,  the  offer  of  specially  priced 
merchandise  to  charge  customers  before  advertising  to  the 
funeral  public. 

Rotto  said  he  suspected  that  the  main  reason  why  direct 
mail  is  the  stepchild  of  retail  advertising  is  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  primarily  organized  to  produce  news¬ 
paper  ads,  gets  scared  of  the  apparent  complexity  of  prepara¬ 
tion  involved  in  mail-order  pieces.  It’s  a  poor  excuse,  he 
concluded,  for  keeping  such  an  efficient  producer  down  to  a 
budget  of  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  to  sales. 

EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 

With  retailers  facing  the  first  really  powerful  unioniza¬ 
tion  drive  in  their  history,  the  question  was  raised  again: 
what  exactly  do  employees  find  in  union  leadership  that 
wins  their  strong  allegiance,  and  to  what  degree  is  a  failure 
of  management  implied  when  unionization  is  successful? 
jesse  Friedin,  New  York  attorney,  and  VV.  Rowland  Allen, 
personnel  director  at  L.  S.  Ayres,  whose  addresses  are  repro¬ 
duced  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Storks,  agreed  that  far  more 
than  the  hojie  of  financial  betterment  is  involved.  Employ¬ 
ees  join  unions  because  a  cleavage  has  been  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  between  top  management  and  the  rank  and  file; 
because  they  lack  a  sense  of  participation  in  a  joint  enter¬ 
prise;  because  the  larger  the  enterprise  grows  the  more  the 
average  worker  feels  unimportant,  uninformed,  and  as  a 
(onsequence,  insecure. 

How  can  management  cope  with  this  problem  of  faulty 
communication  from  top  to  bottom  and  from  bottom  to  top? 

*  First  of  all— and  this  is  the  biggest  part  of  success— manage- 

*  nient  must  take  the  problem  seriously,  not  in  an  attitude  of 
benevolence  but  with  a  common  sense  realization  that  the 
success  of  the  business  is  closely  tied  in  with  this  job  of 
keeping  the  communication  lines  open. 

A  pioneer’s  experience  in  this  field  was  described  in  detail 
by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Jennings,  who  has  for  the  past  year  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  unique  “Employees  Tell  Management’’  program 
at  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia.  Lit’s  was  convinced  that  employ¬ 
es  will  rarely  talk  freely  to  their  supervisors,  and  convinced 
also  that  if  employees  could  be  persuaded  to  talk  without 
fear  both  they  and  the  whole  store  operation  would  benefit. 
Accordingly,  Mrs.  Jennings  was  given  a  free  hand  to  conduct 
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ZCMI  GETS  MAJOR  RADIO  AWARD  IN  RETAIL 
RADIO  COMPETITION 

•An  unusual  award  for  programming  excellence  to 
/Jon’s  (!oo]x?rative  Mercantile  Institute,  Salt  Lake 
Gity,  topped  the  prize-winning  list  in  this  year’s 
NRDCiA  retail  radio  program  coritest  conducted  by 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division.  The  number  of  entries 
in  this  comjxHition  were  50  jier  cent  greater  than  last 
year  and  3(K)  jxr  cent  greater  than  1946,  when  the 
com|X'tition  was  first  held.  ZCAIl  and  its  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  E.  Cieolfrey  Circuit,  earned  the  special 
noil  Irom  the  judges  by  walking  off  with  a  grand  prize, 
a  “first”  and  a  “third”  in  the  regular  conqxtition 
which  was  based  on  programs  from  stores  of  three  vol¬ 
ume  classifications.  Six  program  classifications  were 
judged:  General  Family,  Women’s,  C^hildren’s,  Feen- 
Age,  Farm  and  Men’s. 

Other  stores  which  garnered  a  fat  share  of  the 
awards  were  the  [arnes  Black  Dry  C>ood$  Co.,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  with  its  two  “firsts”  and  a  “second”;  Polsky’s 
of  Akron  winning  a  “first”  and  two  runner-up  prizes; 
Joske’s,  San  Antonio,  three  third  place  awards  and 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  winning  two  first  place  awards. 
Grand  prizes  went  to  The  Hecht  C^o.,  Washington, 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Chicago  and  Pomeroy’s,  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  in  the  General  Family  classification;  Ed  Schuster 
&  Co.,  .Milwaukee,  in  the  Women’s  group.  Lit  Bros., 
Philadelphia  and  ZCMI  in  the  Children’s  competition 
and  the  John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati  in  the  Teen-Age 
Zion’s  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institute,  Salt  Lake 
group. 

Results  of  the  judging  are  as  follows; 

General  Family — CJass  C  stores:  Grand  .Awards:  The  Hecht 
Co.,  and  Wieboldt  Stores;  First  Prize:  Sibley,  Lindsay  &: 
Curr:  Second  Prizes:  The  Fair,  Chicago  and  Fhe  Bon 
.Marche,  -Seattle;  Third  Prize:  Joske’s,  San  .Antonio. 
General  Family — Class  B:  First  Prize:  James  Black  Dry 
Goods  Co.;  Second  Prize:  McCurdy  8:  Co.,  Rexhester  and 
The  Rhodes  Department  Store,  Seattle;  'Third  Prize: 
ZCMI. 

General  Family — Class  A:  Grand  Award:  Pomeroy's;  Sec¬ 
ond  Prize:  The  Sam  Shainberg  Dry  Gcxxls  Company, 
.Memphis;  Third  Prize:  The  John  Bressmer  Cajmpany, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Women’s — Class  C:  Grand  Prize:  Ed  Schuster  &  Co.;  First 
Prize:  Sibley,  Lindsay  X:  Curr;  -Second  Prize:  Polsky’s; 
Third  Prize:  Joske’s. 

Women’s — Class  B:  First  Prize:  Raufman-Strau.vs  G)..  Izmis- 
ville;  -Second  Prize:  Pomeroy’s,  Reading,  Pa. 

Women’s — CJass  A:  First  Prize:  The  B.  &  M.,  Peoria,  Kan¬ 
sas;  -Second  Prize:  George  Wyman  &  Co.,  South  Bend.  Ind. 
C;hildren’s:  Grand  Prizes:  ZCMI,  Lit  Brothers:  First  Prize: 
Emporium,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Teen-Age:  Grand  Prize:  The  John  Shillito  (ki.;  First  Prizes: 
Polsky’s  and  ZCMI. 

Farm:  First  Prize:  C.  .M.  Guggenheimer’s,  Lynchburg  Va.; 
Second  Prize:  James  Black  Dry  Ciotxls  Ca>.:  Third  Prize: 
Joske’s,  San  .Antonio. 


program  ot  employee  interviews,  with  an  absolute  under¬ 
standing  that  the  interviews  are  voluntary;  that  the  em¬ 
ployee  will  remain  anonymous  in  the  report  unless  he  pre¬ 
fers  not  to;  that  the  report  will  be  typed  by  Mrs.  Jennings 
herself  and  turned  over  directly  to  the  store  president;  and 
that  any  executive  who  wishes  to  read  the  anonymous  inter¬ 
view  may  do  so  only  at  the  president’s  decision.  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
nings  related  along  the  w’ay  many  instances  of  improvement 
in  ojieration  secured  as  a  result  of  employee  suggestions, 
once  employees  were  convinced  that  the  program  was  in 
no  way  designed  to  fix  blame  on  anybody.  More  important 
have  been  the  less  tangible  results  in  tenns  of  employee 
reassurance,  sense  of  importance  and  feeling  of  security. 

C^ommunication  in  the  other  direction— from  management 
to  employee— was  discussed  by  Raymond  M.  Munsch,  direc¬ 
tor  of  {personnel  and  service  at  Miller  &  Rhoads.  He  re¬ 
ported  on  a  survey  of  the  communication  methods  used  bv 
()9  stores.  .Most  of  the  stores  polled  said  that  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  across  to  super\'isory  employees  they  made  most  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  meetings;  for  non-su|)ervisory  employees  the 
most-used  method  was  notices  and  bidletins.  However,  they 
agreetl  that  the  meeting  was  the  most  ellective  methoil  with 
both  classes  of  employees.  There  was  evidence  in  the  poll 
that  some  important  stores  are  giving  a  lot  more  attention 
to  house  organs,  a  field  which  is  still  pretty  wide  open  for 
more  useful  ilevelopment.  One  interesting  finding  was  that 
35  stores  disapprovetl  of  keeping  employees  posted  on  com¬ 
pany  finances,  18  approved. 

PERSONNEL  SELECTION  AND  TRAINING 

Discussing  personnel  selection  as  a 
major  element  in  expense  reduction, 
Bernard  Brown,  treasurer  of  Lit  Bros., 
made  a  strong  recommendation  that 
the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Asso- 
( iation  uiulertake  the  task  of  working 
out  satisfactory  aptitiule  testing  pro- 
tedures  which  all  stores  can  use. 
Brown  spoke  at  a  session  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  C>ongress.  He  saitl  that  the 
most  suctessful  testing  proiedures  in 
use  in  other  fiekls  have  been  the  out¬ 
come  (>f  trade  as£*'':iation  projec  ts. 

Projjer  handling  of  the  supervisory  relationship  with  em¬ 
ployees  is  a  skill,  and  its  development  requires  siq)ervised 
practice.  Tcj  provide  this  prac  tice  for  siqiervisors,  .\TF,  Inc. 
has  developed  the  technique  of  role-playing,  which  was  de- 
scribed  at  a  session  of  the  Personnel  Group,  by  Allen  H. 
I'yler,  .Vl'F  training  advisor.  Play-acting  the  situation  has 
proven  to  be  more  effective  than  the  usual  conference  meth- 
cxl,  l)ecause  even  the  “let's-pretend”  handling  of  a  problem 
helps  to  set  a  new  liehavior  pattern,  where  sinq^ly  talking 
abcjut  it  provides  no  experience  in  translating  principle  into 
|x^rfoi  inance. 

Elizabeth  Dawson,  training  director  at  Lit  Bros.,  de- 
>cribed  that  store’s  success  in  correcting  the  telephone  con¬ 
tacts  of  store  employees  by  playing  back  to  them  recordings 
of  their  own  telephone  conversations  made  on  the  Sound- 
>cribei. 

Cost  needn’t  stand  between  any  enterprising  personnel 


director  and  the  use  of  gocxl  visual  aids,  said  |ohn  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  director  of  central  training  for  Gimbel  Brothen' 
stores.  A  training  film  costs  about  $80,000,  but  an  excellent 
substitute  for  it  is  color  photo  slides  which  you  can  make 
yourself.  They  can  lie  turned  out  at  a  cost  of  about  1.8  cents 
apiece,  and  after  a  little  ex|)erience  anyone  can  make  them 
under  ordinary  store  lighting  conditions.  He  showed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  w’hich  Gimbel’s  has  used  to  contrast  right  meth¬ 
ods  with  wrong  in  the  sales  approach,  to  show  projser  sclet 
tion  of  fashions  for  different  types  of  customers,  and  to  give 
new  enqjloyees  a  picture  of  store  operations. 

Finding  Career  Men.  .\  panel  discussion  on  |K‘rsonnel 
recruitment  policies  stressed  that  stores  meet  heavy  compe¬ 
tition  from  industry  in  the  matter  of  initial  salary  when  the> 
attempt  to  sell  retailing  as  a  career  to  college  graduates, 
George  A.  Palmer,  of  the  Joseph  Horne  C^o.,  suggested  that 
management  adjust  its  thinking  on  these  salaries  somewhat 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  college  men,  even  without 
training  in  retailing,  expect  to  start  off  these  days  at  $75  a 
week.  Dorothea  E.  Higgins  of  the  Wm.  Hengerer  (]o.,  and 
other  panel  members,  urged  closer  cooperation  with  schools 
of  retailing,  whose  students  have  not  only  training  hut  a 
better  understanding  of  the  career  possibilities  in  retailing 
to  weigh  against  the  initial  salary  prospects.  Mary  L.  Wil¬ 
liamson  of  Younker  Bros,  suggested  that  stores  make  a  jxtint 
of  getting  the  retail  story  over  at  the  career  conferences 
which  many  schools  and  colleges  conduct;  and  the  further 
suggestion  was  offered  that  retailing  follow  the  example  ol 
industry  and  travel  to  the  campuses  to  seek  out  top  material 
for  executive  training. 

in  a  discussion  as  to  where  the  final  decision  should  lie 
in  personnel  selection- whether  with  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  or  the  department  manager— a  compromise  was  sug¬ 
gested:  to  leave  the  decision  with  jjersonnel,  but  require 
personnel  to  meet  specifications  drawn  up  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager. 

Other  subjects  discussed:  employment  interviews,  particu¬ 
larly  the  pattern  interview  used  at  Wieboldt’s;  employee 
ratings,  on  which  the  consensus  was  that  they  should  Ire  re¬ 
garded  primarily  as  a  help  to  the  enqjloyee  and  a  fruitful 
method  of  increasing  pride  in  the  job;  and  exit  interviews, 
ihe  proper  conduct  of  which  helps  store  prestige  and  fre- 
c|uently  supplies  useful  information  for  the  remedying  of 
unsatisfactory  employment  conditions. 

B.  M.  .\shell,  speaking  at  a  session  of  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division,  asked  that  the  Distributive  Education  program  be 
broadened  with  the  help  of  manufacturers,  to  include  better 
training  in  informative  selling  for  the  jjersonnel  of  smaller 
Stores.  He  said,  “Actual  demonstrations  in  the  weaving  ol 
cloth,  application  of  finishes  and  many  other  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  manufacture  are  required.  Lectures,  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  even  motion  pictures  are  not  enough.  Demonstrations 
could  be  brought  to  employees  in  a  trailer  ...  A  fashion 
training  program  woidd  be  the  logical  second  phase.  This 
could  be  put  on  in  key  cities  and  towns,  with  each  store 
owner  in  the  area  bringing  his  employees  to  the  sessions.  It 
isn’t  a  program  that  can  be  put  into  effect  immediately,  but 
a  start  must  be  made.  A  coordinating  group  is  needed  to 
bring  together  industry,  the  Department  of  Education  and  | 
retailers.’’  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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Beauty  . . .  men  worship  it,  women  sacrifice  for  it . . .  and 
the  dream  of  all  is  "Beauty  that  Lasts".  How  important 
then,  is  the  fact  that  when  a  woman  buys  DuraBeau  fin¬ 
ished  hosiery,  she  is  buying  soft,  smoky-dull,  gossamer 
sheer  hosiery  with  the  beauty  "sealed-in",  it  is  hosiery 
that  provides  added  resistance  to  snags,  runs  and  spots, 
because  it  is  finished  with  DuraBeau.  the  "Film  of  Protec¬ 
tion  ...  of  Lasting  Beauty!" 


Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  & 
Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.  34,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC 
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SMALLER  STORES 


That  Extra  Sale.  The  over-all  problem  of  the  smaller  store 
in  1949  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  larger  store,  and 
if  anything  the  smaller  store  is  even  more  keenly  aware  of 
its  nature— to  sell  values,  and  sell  them  hard,  to  a  very  value¬ 
conscious  customer.  It  was  to  smaller  store  audiences  that 
some  of  the  most  convincing  arguments  for  the  sales-pulling 
power  of  visual  merchandising  were  addressed.  Dean 
Charles  M.  Edwards  of  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Retailing,  told  them  that  interior  displays  have  been  the 
most  neglected;  p>ointed  out  that  the  audience  afforded  by 
the  display  medium  at  the  point  of  sale  equals  or  exceeds 
the  circulation  provided  by  other  media. 

William  Stensgaanl,  president  of  W.  L.  Stensgaard  Asso- 


SPERRY  NEW  CHAIRMAN  OF  SMALLER 
STORES  DIVISION 

Clare  R.  Sperry  of  |.  B.  Sperry 
Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich,  has  been 
elected  the  1949  chairman  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division.  In  an¬ 
other  Division  election  Fred 
Bresee,  Oneonta  Dept.  Store,  ()n- 
eonta,  N.  Y.  was  chosen  as  vice 
chairman. 

New  members  on  the  board  of 
atlvisors  include  Wm.  .Atlas,  .At- 
S|>en7  las  Fashions,  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 

Avery  Carp,  Carp  Dry  Goods, 
Granite  City,  111.,  Stuart  Cleve¬ 
land,  W.  W.  Mertz  Co.,  Tor- 
rington.  Conn.,  }.  T.  L.  Dick¬ 
inson,  Jr.,  T.  T.  Dickinson  Sc 
Bro.  Dept.  Store,  Buena  Vista, 
Va.,  Web  Hill,  The  Web  Hill 
Co.,  R*apid  City,  S.  D.,  F.  H. 
Scheafer,  F.  H.  Scheafer  Sc  Co., 
Westfield,  N.  J.,  Ralph  Brett, 
Timothy  Smith  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass,  and  Lester  Lieb,  The  Babs 
Shop,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Other  members  of  the  board  are  B.  M.  Ashell, 
Ashell’s,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  William  Braun,  fahraus- 
Braun  Co.,  Buffalo,  W.  E.  Draper,  W.  E.  Draper,  Inc., 
Yakima,  Wash.,  Morris  Guberman,  Kaufman’s,  Inc., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  A.  L.  Kirshenbaum,  Juvenile 
Shoppe,  New  London,  Conn.,  Sol  Kohn,  Kohn  Sc  Co., 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  Wade  G.  McCargo,  H.  V.  Baldwin 
Sc  Co.,  Richmond,  Bennet  A.  Meyers,  Meyers-Arnold, 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  J.  T.  Milliken,  J.  W.  Milliken,  Inc., 
Traverse  City,  Mich.,  Albert  C.  Nevius,  Nevius-Voor- 
hees,  Trenton,  N  J.,  Maurice  Nordlinger,  Rice’s  Fash¬ 
ion  Corner,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Col.  A.  D.  Patterson,  C.  W. 
Patterson  Sc  Son,  Findlay,  Ohio,  George  W.  Priehs, 
John  Priehs  Mercantile  Co.,  Mt.  Clemens,  Wash., 
George  J.  Steiner,  Jr.,  The  Merry-Go-Round,  Seattle 
and  Ernest  H.  Wyckoff,  A.  B.  Wyckoff,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
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dates,  asked  some  jwinted  cpiestions  and  afforded  his  own 
hard-hitting  answers:  What  are  the  100  best  sellers  in  your 
store?  Do  you  promote  them?  Are  items  proven  Irest  sellen 
in  comparable  competitor  stores  best  sellers  in  your  store'. 

If  not,  why  not?  Are  you  intensifying  and  thus  capitaluin| 
on  the  customer  appeal  created  for  an  item  by  national 
advertising?  Practically  every  store,  however  small,  has  more 
display  space  available  than  it  knows,  Stensgaard  said,  and 
proved  it  by  showing  a  series  of  assortment  display  setups 
for  use  at  the  point  of  sale.  Very  few  stores,  he  said,  demon 
strate  any  appreciation  of  the  effectiveness  of  animation  in 
display;  but  as  an  example  of  that  effectiveness,  he  cited 
one  store’s  exj>erience  with  an  eggbeater  shown  in  motion 
the  store  was  out  of  stork  on  it  twice  in  a  single  week. 

The  out  of  stork  condition  on  best  sellers  just  in  the  nor 
mal  course  of  events  is,  however,  a  common  enough  situ¬ 
ation,  he  said,  and  a  deplorable  one,  which  results  from  the 
store’s  failure  to  know  exactly  what  its  best  sellers  are 
“Management  is  too  busy  with  slow  sellers,  liquidations, 
price  promotions  and  emergencies’’  when  it  should  be  hunt 
ing  down  its  best  sellers,  in  terms  of  actual,  specific  items, 
and  making  sure  that  they  are  never  out  of  stock. 

A.  L.  Kirshenbaum  of  the  Juvenile  Shoppe,  New  London. 
C>onn.  summed  up  his  program  for  getting  that  extra  sale 
in  1949:  Be  often  in  the  market;  be  always  open  to  buy;  use 
up  to.and  over  the  advertising  quota;  work  harder,  weed  out 
the  shirkers;  get  traffic  even  at  the  occasional  sacrifice  of 
profits. 

COST  CUTTING 

.Absolute  dollar  reductions  in  costs  as  well  as  more  pro¬ 
ductive  spending  to  reduce  expense  percentages,  figured  in 
a  session  sponsored  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  another  i 
conducted  jointly  by  the  Store  Management  and  Personnel  F 
Groups.  Cost  cutting  was  also  the  theme  of  the  Store  Man-  r. 
agement  Group’s  session  on  the  storing,  handling  and  de  li 
livering  of  merchandise.  L 

In  discussing  budget  controls  for  on-the-floor  selling 
expense,  Bernard  Brow'ii,  treasurer  of  Lit  Bros.,  and  H.  1- 
Kleinhaus,  head  of  H.  1.  Kleinhaus  .Associates  and  former 
manager  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  agreed  that  produc¬ 
tion  standards  for  budget  purposes  should  be  Ijased  on  num¬ 
ber  of  transactions.  “Your  buyer,’’  said  Mr.  Brown,  “gener 
ally  talks  dollars,  and  you  probably  will  have  to  talk  both.”  S 
Kleinhaus  described  in  detail  the  method  and  forms  he  has  ; 
worked  out  for  the  advance  preparation  and  monthly  revis¬ 
ion  of  selling  cost  budgets  based  on  transaction  data.  , 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  increasing  transactions  per 
salesperson,  he  reminded  stores  of  the  necessity  to  keep 
training  the  salesperson  to  say  a  word  of  recognition  to  the 
customer  who  is  waiting  while  she  completes  another  trans¬ 
action.  This  technique,  he  said,  actually  reduces  the  nura-  : 
ber  of  jiersonnel  needed  in  large  departments,  yet  is  increav  j 
ingly  neglected  outside  the  smaller  store.  Fixturing  is  an¬ 
other  element  which  can  increase  or  cut  down  the  number 
of  transactions.  For  example,  counters  that  are  too  long  dis-  ’ 
courage  salespeople  from  crossing  the  aisle  to  serve  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  Breaking  up  long  counters  reduces  the  number  of 
salespeople  required  for  a  given  area,  or  produces  more  sales 
—probably  both. 

{Continued  on  page  70) 
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HOCHSCHILD-KOHN  J 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

uvs  10  Escalators 


Hochschild  Kohn's  management,  too,  realizes  that  all  vertical  transportation 
must  be  kept  as  modern  as  the  store  itself  . . .  that  a  trip  in  an  overcrowded 
elevator  cancels  out  a  first  floor  impression  of  the  store's  progressiveness. 
Consequently,  Hochschild  Kohn  has  made  it  possible  for  all  customers  to 
reach  all  floors  easily  and  comfortably  on  Escalators. 

As  at  Hochschild  Kohn,  THE  NEW  OTIS  "32R"  ESCALATOR  can  have 
attractive,  softly  lighted  glass  balustrades.  This  is  another  Otis  first  that 
adds  a  new  and  dramatic  touch  to  modern  vertical  transportation.  Write 
for  our  new  Bulletin  B-742-V.  Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  11th  Avenue, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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ESCALATOR"  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK  OF  THE  OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY.  ONLY  OTIS  MAKES  ESCALATORS 
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Be  indefatigable  and  use  your  eyes 
to  see  with,  was  the  gist  of  the  advice 
offered  by  H.  E.  Glave,  director  of  op¬ 
erations  at  rhalhiiner  Bros.,  on  how 
to  cut  the  wastage  out  of  your  ex|jense 
dollar.  He  gave  \h  separate  examples 
from  his  own  store  exj)erience  of  the 
past  year,  selecting  those  which  re- 
(piired  policy  changes  by  management. 
.\mong  them  were  the  following: 

Requiring  all  interior  construction 
(hanges  to  be  put  on  a  planned  schedide  reduced  tbe  num¬ 
ber  of  carjjenters  and  painters  needed  on  payroll:  adoption 
of  the  stapled  bag  and  corrugated  sleeve  wrap  cut  down 
on  supplies  and  increased  the  number  of  wraps  which  coidd 
be  handled  by  .salesclerks;  substitution  of  pa|jer  for  linen 
towels  in  customer  washrooms  reduced  costs  30  per  cent; 
bin-marking  for  items  under  25  cents,  bulk-marking  for  mer¬ 
chandise  delivered  from  warehouse  stock  direct  to  customer, 
and  rubber  stamping  for  groceries,  canned  goods,  bottled 
goods  and  carded  merchandise  have  saved  many  thousands 
of  dollars.  In  receiving  and  delivery  operations  he  cited  the 
use  of  three-part  price  tickets  for  ready-to-wear;  suggested 
serious  consideration  for  the  elimination  of  special  deliver¬ 
ies,  limitation  of  C.O.D.’s  to  transactions,  over  $2.  By  com¬ 
bining  the  duties  of  floor  managers  and  service  managers  at 
Thalhimer’s  into  a  single  section  manager  operation,  he 
reported  a  reduction  in  required  personnel  from  about  50  to 
about  19  people,  with  no  impairment  to  customer  service. 

Robert  E.  Brown,  consultant  engineer  for  Federated  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  urged  the  adoption  of  work  simplification 
as  the  surest  method  of  increasing  emjdoyee  productivity. 

The  most  effective  type  of  work  simplification  jirogram, 
he  said,  is  the  one  which  is  built  on  the  workers’  own  efforts 
to  find  better  and  easier  ways  of  doing  their  own  jobs.  This 
is  quicker  and  wins  more  cooperation  than  a  program  car¬ 
ried  out  by  a  staff  of  methods  engineers. 

THE  STORE'S-  FINANCES 

LIFO.  More  than  100  controllers  and  store  heatls  turnetl 
out  for  the  informal,  early-morning  session  on  LIFO,  which 
lasted  for  nearly  two  hours  of  complicated  tedinical  tlis- 
cussion.  Most  of  them  so  far  have  made  no  decision  about 
using  it.  About  25  have  done  the  job  of  computing  the  tax 
savings  they  would  earn  if  they  were  to  file  amendetl  returm 
and  if  retroactive  use  of  the  method  were  a|jproved:  three  of 
these  25  have  actually  filed  their  returns. 

For  a  rough  estimate  of  what  they  stand  to  gain  if  the 
demand  for  retroactivity  is  granted,  John  Kavanagh,  general 
manager  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  suggested  that  they 
figure  it  at  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  sales  since  1941. 
I'his  figure  is  based  on  the  recent  C.  C.  survey,  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  retroactive  adoption  of  LIFO  would  mean  a  tax 
saving  of  about  $500  million  for  retailing— as  against  the  .S2 
billion  dollar  figure  which  has  been  used,  because  of  its 
magnitude,  as  an  argument  against  retroactivity. 

Stores  were  strongly  advised  to  file  amended  returns  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  a  Treasury  Department  ruling  or  legislation 
to  establish  retroactive  application  of  LIFO  as  permissible 
for  all  stores.  Retailers  who  have  reconstructed  their  figures 
since  1941  said  that  there  is  nothing  so  formidable  about  the 


job  (hat  even  the  .small  store  cannot  tackle  aiul  finish  i( 
ipiite  (juickly,  as  long  as  they  have  their  inventory  reconls  ' 

There  will  be  no  tax  advantage  in  adopting  LIFO  at  this 
times  unless  the  retroactive  principle  is  established,  but  it 
was  stressetl  that  primary  value  of  the  method  over  the  lon^ 
run  is  that  it  affords  a  more  accurate  measure  of  cot  jHiratjo^ 
performance  and  so  jirotects  capital. 

Credit  Management,  .\lthough  they  billed  collections  its 
"the  challenge  for  1949’’  members  of  the  Credit  .Manage 
ment  Division  reported  that  collection  latios  are  currently 
satisfactory.  To  protect  this  performance  they  stressed  the 
importance  of  not  allowing  customers  to  overload  their 
credit  in  tlie  freer  merchandise  markets.  This  is  a  matter 
of  good  routine  and  well-trained  personnel  within  the  store 
itself;  it  is  the  credit  manager’s  broader  ‘‘know  how’’  that 
will  spot  external  danger  signs  outside  the  store  in  increas 
ing  car  sales,  employment  drops,  rise  in  jiersonal  loans. 

Specific  (juestions  taken  up  included  the  collection  ex 
periences  which  should  be  regarded  as  standard  on  revolv 
ing  credit  accounts— a  wide  variation  was  reported  front 
different  stores;  the  practice  of  charging  interest  on  overdue 
charge  accounts— few  stores  do;  when  to  start  payment  pres 
sure— .30  days  after  due  date  was  usual,  and  stickers  attached 
to  bills  were  considered  less  effective  than  notices  separately 
mailed.  Panel  members  at  this  session  were:  Walter  E. 
Baal),  Stern  Bros.;  Ray  Johnson,  Boston  Store,  Fort  Dodge. 
Iowa;  H.  E.  Northey,  Rice’s  Fashion  (Corner,  Norfolk,  Va.: 
Rudolph  M.  Severa,  Credit  Bureau  of  (ireater  New  York; 
Winston  .M.  Tripp,  .Albert  Steiger  Co.,  Springfield,  .Mass.: 
and  Robert  G.  Trosper,  Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  (ireens 
boro,  North  Carolina. 

Insurance.  .Are  you  really  insured,  and  at  the  right  cost? 
.At  a  Controllers’  Congress  session  on  store  insurance,  com¬ 
plaint  was  universal  that  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  for 
stores  to  buy  tbe  coverage  they  recpiire  in  the  seller’s  market 
still  prevailing.  Dwight  W.  Sleeper,  insurance  consultanl, 
said  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of  his  clients  were  short,  bv 
amounts  varying  from  $100,000  to  $1  million,  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  retjuired  to  comply  with  the  (o-insurance  conditiony 
of  their  policies,  because  they  have  not  been  able  to  buy  it. 

Other  speakers  at  the  session  were  John  R.  Blades,  insur 
ance  adviser,  on  the  topic  “Analysis  of  Your  Insurance 
Needs”;  Ernest  L.  Clark,  assistant  treasurer  of  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.,  New  York,  whose  subject  was  “Selecting  the  C>arrier”. 
and  (Chester  .A.  Brown,  corporate  insurance  manager,  R.  H 
Macy  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  on  “Effective  Purchasing  of  Insurance 
C^overages.” 

“  Fhe  buyer  does  not  select  the  carrier  totlay,”  said  .Mr 
Clark.  “He  goes  with  his  hat  in  hand  to  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  and  begs  for  adequate  coverage.”  Under  any  condi¬ 
tions,  however,  he  stressed  that  the  store  needs  an  insurance 
adviser,  and  that  it  should  stick  to  a  single  one;  “It  is  in¬ 
advisable  to  purchase  your  insurance  and  obtain  your  advice 
from  several  different  brokers  and  agents.” 

Mr.  Brown  stressed  the  importance  of  accident  preven¬ 
tion  programs  to  keep  the  loss  experience  on  workmens 
compensation  insurance  declining  and  bring  about  a  reduc- 
t  on  in  rates.  .Similarly,  for  fire  protection,  a  thoroughly 
organized  system  for  fire  prevention  should  be  in  effect. 
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He's  installing  a  Q-Floor  fitting.  Q-Floor 
affords  a  convenient  electrical  outlet  where 
you  want  it  .  .  .  when  you  want  it  ...  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Sounds  like  a  merchandise 
manager’s  dream. 


Q-Floors  are  pre-cut,  steel  subflooring. 
Their  dry,  noncombustible  construction 
speeds  completion  time  20  to  30%.  Two  men 
can  lay  32  sq.  ft.  of  Q-Floor  in  half  a  minute. 
So  note  the  first  BIG  advantage  exclusive 
with  Q-Floors.  YOU  OPEN  THAT  NEW  STORE 
FAR  AHEAD  OF  THE  DATE  POSSIBLE  WITH 
ANY  OTHER  TYPE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Equally  important  is  Q-Floor’s  Quick- 
Change  feature.  The  headers  that  cross  over 
Q-Floor  cells  carry  the  wires  of  every  elec¬ 
trical  service  you  need  now,  or  could  con¬ 
ceivably  need  in  the  future.  An  electrician 
merely  cuts  a  small  hole . . .  pulls  through  the 
wires  .  .  .  installs  a  Q-Floor  fitting.  Contrast 
that  to  digging  a  trench,  both  in  time  saved 
and  neatness  of  operation.  Q-Floors  never 
can  become  electrically  obsolete.  And  that’s 
the  second  advantage  you  get  with  Q-Floors. 
YOU  CAN  HAVE  AN  ELECTRICAL  OUTLET  IN 
A  MATTER  OF  MINUTES  ON  ANY  EXPOSED 
SIX-INCH  AREA. 

See  Q-Floor  fittings  at  any  General  Elec¬ 
tric  construction  materials  distributor’s. 


For  additional  data,  write—"  ^ 

H.  H.  ROBERTSON  COMPANY 

2410  Farmer*  Bank  Building  OHkt  in  50  Prhtdpal  CM** 

PHt*burgh  22,  Pann*ylvania  WorU-Widm  BuiUmg  SorWra 


THE  MONTH 

in  RETAILING 


(jiiirenieiiis,  l)ased  on  geographic  area,  size  of  cominunih 
anti  frequently  on  job  requirements. 

1.  Imposition  of  the  proposed  minimum  wage  would 
raise  prices  to  consumers.  Congress  would  then  be  in  the 
position  of  making  a  singularly  ill-timed  inflationary  move 
5.  .Any  increase  in  minimum  wages  would  force  stores  to 
operate  as  far  as  possible  with  fewer  employees. 


HOW  TO  WIN  A  WELCOME  FOR  YOUR  BRANCH 

Retail  managements  eager  to  get  off  on  the  right  foot 
with  their  new'  branch  stores  will  find  a  lot  of  profitable 
tips  in  the  carefully  plotted  jniblic  relations  campaign 
which  herakled  the  January  31  opening  of  Lane  Bryant's 
new  store  in  the  heart  of  Pittsburgh’s  “golden  triangle" 
shopping  district. 

Lane  Bryant’s  policy  is  to  lay  a  firm  preliminary  ground 
work  for  profitable  branch  operation,  by  making  every  open 
a  public  relations  standpoint.  A  special 
is  implicit  in  the 
in  recent  years  Pittsburgh 


.-li  a  preliminary  to  Lane  Bryant’s  branch  opening,  Mrs.  Lane 
Bryant  Malsin  visited  Pittsburgh,  met  press  and  civic  officials. 
She  is  shown  here  with  C.  A.  McClintock,  president  of  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Trust  Co.,  and  Curt  H.  Jacob,  general  manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  store.  Above,  artist’s  sketch  of  the  new  branch. 


ing'pay  off  from 

challenge  to  the  development  of  good  will 
Pittsburgh  location,  inasmuch  as 
has  not  proven  too  hospitable  to  similar  branch  endeavors ! 
by  other  retail  firms. 

The  strategy  adopted  by  the  chain  was  aimed  at  assuring 
the  town’s  population  that  the  new  store  would  operate,  not 
as  a  “gold-mining  enterprise  manipulated  by  outside  inter¬ 
ests,’’  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  city  community,  enter 
ing  into  community  activities,  and  fulfilling  a  communitv 
need  for  a  service— that  of  a  store  specializing  in  women’s 
sizes  and  maternity  wear.  (The  preliminary  advertising  also 
emphasized  the  special  section  for  chubby  sizes  in  the  store's 
infants’  and  children’s  department.)  Dramatic  human  ap 
|jeal  in  the  preliminary  publicity  was  provided  by  the  femi 
nine  Horatio  Alger  story  of  Lithuanian-born  Mrs.  Lane  Br> 
ant  Malsin  and  her  rise  from  a  dollar-a-week  hired  immi 
grant  seamstress  to  the  initiator  of  and  guiding  spirit  be 
hind  today’s  $55  million  .American  business. 

How  comprehensive  and  well  conceived  were  the  organi 
zation’s  public  relations  plans  will  be  evident  from  the  fol 
lowing  schedule  of  publicity  and  events: 

I.  Newspaper  publicity,  starting  January  3  regarding: 

. . .  The  visit  of  Mrs.  Lane  Bryant  Malsin  to  Pittsburgh 
.  .  .  Luncheon  for  women  of  press  and  radio. 

.  . .  Cocktail  party  for  men— newspaper  editors,  publish 
ers,  civic  officials,  retail  merchants  association,  etc. 

.  .  .  Store  personnel.  .All  trade  publications  as  well  as 
Pittsburgh  newspapers  received  weekly  releases  on 
personnel.  In  Pittsburgh,  releases  about  Curt  H 
Jacobs,  general  manager  of  the  new  branch,  specifi- 


WAGE  AND  HOUR  EXEMPTION  THREATENED 

Legislation  under  current  consideration  by  the  Labor  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  and  Senate  is  a  revival  of  previous  at¬ 
tempts  to  curtail  existing  retail  exemptions  from  wage  and 
hour  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The 
Senate  bill  would  bring  under  coverage  of  the  act  any  re¬ 
tailer  doing  a  business  of  over  $300,000  a  year,  or  having 
three  or  more  stores.  The  House  Bill  sets  the  exemption 
volume  higher,  at  $500,000,  and  the  number  of  stores  at 
four.  Both  bills  provide  for  an  increase  of  minimum  wages 
to  75  cents  an  hour. 

Charles  G.  Nichols  appeared  for  the  NRDGA  at  a  hear¬ 
ing  held  by  the  House  Committee  on  January  31.  He  pre¬ 
sented  these  specific  arguments  against  the  amendments: 

1 .  The  inherently  local  and  intrastate  character  of  retail¬ 
ing  makes  hour  and  wage  legislation  a  proper  subject  for 
state,  not  federal,  action.  Large  volume  does  not  change 
the  intrastate  character  of  a  business. 

2.  Discrimination  based  on  size  of  the  business  done, 
aside  from  being  basically  unjust,  can  in  the  long  run  defeat 
its  own  purpose,  for  smaller  stores  must  compete  in  the 
same  labor  market  as  others. 

3.  Business  hours  of  stores  are  dictated  by  customer  re¬ 
quirements.  These  differ  in  different  areas— for  example, 
stores  in  rural  areas  usually  must  keep  open  on  Saturday 
evenings.  State  legislators  are  in  a  much  better  jwsition  to 
appraise  these  requirements.  Twenty -one  states  have  wage 
and  hour  regulations  of  their  own  to  cover  retailing,  and  in 
many  cases  these  regulations  make  distinctions  in  their  re- 
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One  week  before  the  opening,  all  papers  received  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  opening  date,  with  advance  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  store  interior. 

The  Sunday,  January  30,  issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
carried  a  lO-page  rotogravure  section  announcing  the 
opening,  with  fashion  sketches  and  descriptions  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  including  four  full  pages  devoted  to  the 
history  of  Lane  Bryant  and  pictures  of  the  interiors  of 
the  new  store.  A  |)ersonally  signed  letter  of  welcome  and 
invitation  to  the  pidrlic  from  Manager  Jacobs,  together 
with  his  picture,  was  featured  on  the  back  cover. 

1.  On  Monday,  January  31,  the  opening  day,  the  fashion 
editor  of  each  pa|}er  ran  a  spread  of  photographs  of  Lane 
Bryant  clothes. 

2.  Radio  advance  publicity  included  a  three-minute  plug 
on  the  WCAE  Florence  Sando  Show,  and  a  special  fea¬ 
ture  on  WVVSVV’s  Charm  School  program. 

3.  One  week  before  the  opening,  150,000  letters,  enclosing 
a  reprint  of  the  Lane  Bryant  story,  were  mailed  to 
women  of  Pittsburgh,  inviting  them  to  the  store  ojjen- 
ing. 

1,  On  the  evening  of  Friday,  january  28,  a  dinner  was 
given  for  all  employees  of  the  new  store,  at  which  they 
met  the  executives  of  the  central  organization. 

b.  On  Monday  morning,  {anuary  31,  in  advance  of  the 
opening,  a  breakfast  reception  was  held  at  the  William 
Penn  Hotel,  with  over  200  guests  invited,  including  the 
Mayor,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Head  of  Pittsburgh  University  School  of  Retailing,  the 
executives  of  leading  department  stores,  the  press,  manu¬ 
facturers,  Lane  Bryant  executives,  and  those  responsible 
for  the  building  construction.  The  ilecision  to  hold  this 
event  as  a  breakfast  rather  than  as  a  dinner,  was  in- 
lluenced  by  the  belief  tfiat  the  more  modest  and  informal 
approach  would  receive  greater  approval  from  the  con¬ 
servative  Pittslrurgh  public.  The  breakfast  reception 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  formal  cutting  of  the 
ribbon  at  the  store  front. 


lire  new  store,  centrally  located  on  Filth  Avetuie,  be¬ 
tween  Smithfield  and  W^ood  Streets,  has  an  operating  per- 
'onnel  of  150  employees,  and  occupies  two  floors  and  Itase- 
ment  with  a  total  area  of  approximately  40,000  square  feet 
ol  selling  and  non-selling  space.  Modern  in  architecture, 
but  restrained  in  treatment,  the  store  features  natural  ma¬ 
hogany  fixtures  in  free-flowing  layout.  Interior  decor  is  in 
muted  shades  of  rose,  dubonnet  and  green,  against  back- 
t;rounds  of  grayed  green,  rose  and  yellow.  A  complete  selec¬ 
tion  of  budget  fashions  is  IcKated  in  the  basement.  The 
'tore  is  air-conditioned  throughout. 


HECHT  ADS  TAKE  PUBLIC  BEHIND  SCENES 


Curt  H 
1,  specifi- 
active  in 
lie  mack 


A  new  series  of  ads,  to  he  published  weekly  by  Hie  Hethi 
Fo.,  Washington,  I).  C.,  is  aimed  at  accjuainting  the  buying 
public  with  the  variety  of  human  aliilities  and  skills  and 
the  complex  organization  required  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
tlistribution  turning  in  a  large  retail  store.  Fach  advertise¬ 
ment  will  describe  the  duties  and  activities  of  a  separate 
||  '■ection  of  the  store,  and  will  picture  the  section  head  with 
|j  ••  short  biographical  sketch.  Some  of  the  aspects  to  he  cov- 
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ered  are  personnel,  welfare,  health  clinics,  adjustment,  dis¬ 
play,  cafeterias,  and  warehouses.  James  Rotto,  sale?  and 
publicity  director,  points  out  that  for  every  salesperson  be¬ 
hind  the  counter,  it  requires  two  other  people  to  buy,  wrap, 
deliver  and  perform  the  myriad  other  retail  functions.  It 
is  believed  that  by  giving  the  public  a  fuller  understanding 
of  how  a  modern  department  store  is  run,  the  ad  series  will 
foster  an  appreciation  of  the  contribiition  a  retail  store 
makes  to  its  community. 


Corporations  now  are  increasingly  active  in  bidding  lor 
the  more  promising  college  graduates,  and  in  many  cases 
send  representatives  to  the  campus  to  interview  graduating 
seniors,  according  to  S.  J.  Fosdick,  divisional  vice-president 
and  general  jiersonnel  manager  of  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc. 
“Some  of  the  firms  have  provided  special  brochures  for 
college  men,  to  acquaint  them  in  advance  with  the  ojiera- 
tion,  services,  and  prcxlucts  of  the  business  concern,  its 
philosophy,  and  what  the  prospective  employee  can  expect 
in  security  and  working  conditions,”  says  Mr.  Fosdick,  an 
nouncing  that  such  a  brochure  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Wieboldt  organization.  The  12-page  booklet  luiefly  reviews 
the  history  ot  the  company,  and  outlines  the  training  pro 
gram  proviclc’cl  leu  those  selected  under  the  company’s  col 


The  first  ud  in  Hecht's  Monday  morning  series  to  give  the  fmblU 
a  more  complete  understanding  of  how  a  department  store  is  run. 


A  NEW  SERIFS  EVERY  MONDAY  ON  THE  RACK  I*ACE  OF  THE  I'OST 
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•■vn  mednoi  clinic  . . .  tt«  ova  movtc  atudM.  Yuo  viR  rad  tbout  the 
mm  ami  woram  rc*p(iauMc  tor  the  lefety  uul  vdl«r«  mi  cuMooter  and 

Mscute.  Yaw'll  he  tncmaiad  hy  the  merreLm* - — ■  •  J  devim 

developed  hy  The  Jlechc  C*.  to  br*np  the  Rueuk  to  owe  cnuawn  faMcr 
than  ever  helot*.  Yob’ll  meet  perowialitie*  wImw  work  behind  the 
«ccDcs  like  a*  army  ■m'KC^f'Wpply,  oevM  make  the  hudhnrt.  bwi 
are  vital  to  y«MH  every  pwrehwe.  h  lake*  a  be  people  to  moke  ap 
a  hig  •tofc  .  .  .  md  p*opW  are  m^artam  ■  .  .  ihei’a  why  yonl  find  a 
page  eack  ««eK  devoted  Co  ibaic  work  and  lervice  to  fow.  Read  due 
wary  every  .Manday  morning  on  ckr  back  pepi  of  Tlie  Waelnngtan 
Pwt.  leant  vbot  gaet  on  bdnnd  thr  nenat  of  the  IYccIm  Cn^  i 
stain  in  the  Nacion't  CapkaL 


The  Recordak  Triplex  Mkrofilmer. 


'Recordak”  ts  a  trade-mark 


savings 


these  bask  advantages 
of  Recordak 
Sdesckeck  Billing 


It  cuts  billing  costs . . .  with  cycle  and 
month-end  systems.  Clerks  don’t  de¬ 
scribe  individual  items  since  original 
sales  checks  and  supporting  data  are 
sent  with  the  bdl.  As  a  result  they  can 
handle  many  more  bills  per  month 
. . .  without  expensive  overtime.  Also, 
fewer  billing  machines  are  needed,  far 
less  stationerv  is  used. 


It  speeds  adjustment  service.  There 
are  fewer  questions  to  begin  with 
. . .  and  any  misunderstanding  can  be 
settled  in  minutes.  For  there  are  no 
bulky  paper  records  to  search  —  in¬ 
stead,  compact  film  rolls  which  can 
be  filed  at  the  clerk’s  finger  tips ...  re¬ 
ferred  to  immediately  in  the  Recordak 
Film  Reader. 
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reduces  film  requirements  55% 

in  Recordnk  Snlescheck  Billing 


More  than  tivice  as  many  sales  checks,  statements, 
cash  receipts,  credit  slips . . .  per  inch,  per  foot,  per 
roll  of  him. 

Here’s  how  the  Recordak  Triplex  Microfilmer  gives  you 
this  new  economy — 

It  photographs  documents  at  tremendous  reduction  .  .  . 
records  them  on  half  the  width  of  the  film — down  one 
side,  up  the  other. 

In  this  way,  film  requirements  are  cut  55% — compared 
with  conventional  "fidl-width”  microfilming  .  .  .  without 
greatly  reducing  the  image  size. 

There  are  these  advantages,  too: 

*  Only  half  the  film-filing  space  is  needed . . .  which  means 


you  can  now  de-bulk  accounts  receivable  files  to  a  new 
minimum — as  much  as  99%. 

•  Reference  is  faster,  more  convenient  .  .  .  with  fewer  film 
rolls  to  handle  . . .  with  more  information  per  roll. 

Important  news,  this,  especially  for  stores  with  10,000 
or  more  accounts  .  .  .  for  it  means  even  greater  operating 
efficiency  in  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  .  .  .  and  in  all 
applications  where  modern  microfilming  can  save  time, 
effort,  dollars. 

For  more  information  about  this  new  microfilmer  .  .  . 
and  its  scope  in  meeting  store-wide  retjuirements,  write 
to  Recordak  Ciorporation  (Subsidiary  of  Eiastnuin  Kodak 
Company),  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


(Subtidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


originator  of  modern  microfilming 
and  its  application  to  retailing. 


stores 
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to  the  manasement  of  NEWMAN'S 


W  Mm  fmm  HMpadhaMM  md  Uk  tavaaM.  lar  f  aM  baaaaN  « 

MMMi't  ••  m.  "TM  W  •»  CWM»ai  mmm. 


•I  A  tw  a«  ipwit  MM  Mn  kaMla  • 


far  fmir  Ufk  stmt  af  aAliaMM  I*  lAr  >ra#<r  Marr  ar* 


far  faar  Mr  irfaraarr  Aar  (raata  riarrawr.  i 


far  raar  mmf  «Mf  aW  raarfuri  »ii«<  arfi  > 


t  kaaa  atatM  ava  A  taari  va  aaaafh  ataay  aaaiartaa  TWf  a** 


The  225  Employees 

OF  NEWMAN'S 


Newman's  Employees  Write  a  Testimonial 

In  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  last  Christmas  Eve  tliere  appeared 
this  full  page  ad  written,  paid  for  and  signed  by  the  225  em¬ 
ployees  of  Newman’s,  C^edar  Rapids.  An  unusual  tribute  to  store 
management,  the  ad  expressed  the  employees’  thanks  for  the 
Christmas  bonus  and  other  benefits  provided  by  the  store  and 
for  the  management  spirit  behind  them— “the  warm  humanity 
.  high  sense  of  obligation  .  fine  tolerame  .  .  .  manv  cpiiet 
.ind  unadvertised  arts  ot  human  kindness.’’ 

('.oinmenting  on  the  ad.  R.  f.  Newburgei,  jiiesideiii  ol  the 
store,  said,  “It  has  made  us  verv'  humble,  but  1  assure  you  it  bas 
.ilso  made  us  very  happy  to  realize  that  our  efforts  in  their  Itehalf 
liave  been  so  well  recognized.’’ 

lege  recruiting  plan.  It  also  states  working  days  and  hoursj, 
vacation  peritxls  and  holidays,  and  explains  such  group 
services  offereil  by  the  company  as  Life  Insurance,  Mutual 
.\id.  Retirement  Income  Plan,  Pension  Trust,  and  the 
special  training  program  within  the  organization  for  devel¬ 
oping  specific  techniques.  In  a  foreword  to  the  brochure, 
S.  L.  Hypes,  store  president,  tells  the  prospective  graduate: 
“The  next  hundred  years  may  well  be  called  the  Age  of 
Distribution,  because  the  next  big  job  is  to  get  more  things 
to  more  people  at  constantly  lower  prices.” 

recent  survey  conducted  by  Dr.  John  W.  Wingate,  Super¬ 
visor  of  the  Cooperative  Retail  Training  Program  of  the 
City  College  School  of  Business  and  Civic  .Administration, 
New  York,  reveals  that  .S3  colleges  in  the  United  States  offer 
extensive  programs  in  retailing,  but  only  22  of  them  allow 
students  to  specialize  in  retailing  as  distinct  from  marketing. 
Of  the  33  schools,  all  but  two  provide  opportunity  for  co¬ 
operative  work  experience,  but  in  only  18  schools  is  such 
cooperative  work  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  “There  is 
need.”  toncludes  Di  .  Wingate,  “for  standards  by  which  to 


classify  the  various  retailing  programs." 

Such  standards  may  eventuate  as  the  result  of  a  recenth 
formed  association  of  American  schools  and  colleges  of  re 
tailing,  with  the  express  purpose  of  raising  the  vocation 
of  retailing  to  a  professional  standing.  The  group,  known 
as  the  American  Collegiate  Retailing  Association,  has  elea 
ed  Dr.  Charles  M.  Edwards,  dean  of  the  New  York  Uni 
versity  School  of  Retailing,  as  its  first  president.  .According 
to  Dr.  Edwards,  through  demonstration  and  public  relations 
efforts,  the  association  plans  to  maintain  and  elevate  the 
standards  of  instruction  among  schools  and  colleges  offering 
courses  in  retailing,  and  to  broaden  and  diversify  the  reuil 
ing  curricula  now  offered  by  such  schools. 

THE  COST  OF  SELLING  INEFFICIENCY 

With  increasing  pressure  upon  them  to  reduce  expense 
percentages  throughout  the  coming  year,  store  managements 
are  more  than  ever  vitally  concerned  with  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  selling  personnel.  Since  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
individual  sales  salaries  will  be  reduced  during  the  year, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  selling  salary  dollar  be 
made  more  productive. 

A  gloomy  picture  of  present  sales  inefficiency  is  indiated 
by  an  extensive  study  and  analysis  recently  made  by  Will- 
mark  Service  System,  on  the  basis  of  1 5,000  of  their  Selling 
Quotient  Builder  (S.Q.B.)  reports  made  during  the  last 
three  months  of  1948.  One  can  take  heart,  however,  from 
the  fact  that  this  study  reveals  the  tremendous  area  for 
improvement. 

The  S.Q.B.  reports,  which  evaluate  a  salesperson’s  per 
formance  on  each  j)hase  of  an  individual  sales  transaction, 
reveal  that  in  department  stores  and  women’s  specialty 
shops,  selling  efficiency  is  19.8  per  cent  under  par— par 
representing  normal  expectancy,  not  a  superior,  productive 
job.  The  analysis  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  passive 
aspects  of  the  sale  (prompt,  pleasant  customer  approach- 
knowledge  of  the  merchandise,  location  and  prices— neat 
appearance— courteous  closing— etc.)  are  performed  in  a  fair¬ 
ly  satisfactory  manner  by  most  salespeople.  However,  in  the 
more  creative  phases  of  selling  (making  an  effort  to  trade 
up  by  offering  a  larger  size  unit— suggesting  better  quality¬ 
selling  the  advantages  of  more  than  one  item— etc.)  sales¬ 
people  in  general  are  far  below  an  acceptable  level  of  per¬ 
formance.  In  brief,  those  selling  techniques  which  have 
proven  most  profitable  to  the  retail  store  are  the  weakest 
points  in  the  selling  picture.  The  analysis  revealed  that 
only  21  per  cent  of  all  salespeople  ever  suggest  the  purchase 
of  an  additional  item  or  of  an  additional  quantity,  and 
only  53.3  per  cent  attempt  to  sell  a  larger  or  more  ex|)ensive 
item  than  the  customer  indicates. 

There  seems  to  be  a  definite  relationship  between  the 
quality  of  selling  performance  and  the  size  and  tyjse  of  the 
retail  establishment.  In  each  of  the  three  most  im|K)rtani 
phases  of  creative  selling— Creating  Desire,  Trading  Up,  and 
Suggestion  Selling— specialty  shop  salespeople  scored  high¬ 
est,  those  in  smaller  department  stores  doing  a  volume 
under  $2  million  annually  ranked  second  best,  and  those  in 
larger  department  stores  doing  an  annual  volume  over  Slh 
million  had  the  lowest  rating. 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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180,712,660 


STORES 


It  is  evident  that  a  tremendous  margin  for  improvement 
exists,  and  that  intensification  of  training  effort  is  urgently 
needed  if  stores  are  to  maintain  their  volume  and  profit 
positions  during  the  coming  year. 

NON-STOP  PHONE  ORDER  SERVICE 

I'he  retail  business  is  getting  back  into  the  old  grooves 
with  the  return  of  special  customer  services— some  of  them 
with  a  brand  new  twist.  With  a  full-page  ad,  The  Famous, 
Los  Angeles,  recently  announced  to  the  public  its  new  7-day, 
24-hour  phone  order  service,  with  24-hour  delivery  service 
and  credit  clearance.  This  service,  designated  as  “Carol 
Clark  24-Hour  Service,”  is  offered  for  orders  of  S2  or  more, 
but  the  innovation  is  limited  to  the  downtown  Los  Angeles 
store.  The  store’s  own  phone  number  is  used,  but  after-hour 
calls  are  handled  by  a  hired  agency.  Phone  or  mail  orders 
received  from  points  requiring  postal  delivery  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Post  Office  within  24  hours  from  receipt 
of  order.  To  make  possible  this  unique  service,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  special  arrangements  to  speed  up  internal 
store  operations.  Special  night  crews  were  engaged  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  credit  and  delivery  processes. 

GRIPE  SESSION  FOR  CONSUMERS 

Students  in  the  University  of  Buffalo’s  Retail  Selling 
course  now  get  first  hand  information  on  consumer  opinion 
of  retail  selling  methods  as  part  of  their  regular  classroom 
training.  Recently  six  typical  consumers  representing  a 
cross-section  of  the  Buffalo  buying  public  were  invited  to 
visit  a  regular  session  of  the  class  to  air  their  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  of  the  retail  sales  approach.  All  members  of  the 
panel  proved  to  be  willing  guest  lecturers  and  were  eager 
to  give  advice  to  the  class  of  prospective  retailers.  One 
panel  member  was  concerned  with  the  treatment  given 
customers  of  foreign  extraction.  “A  clerk”,  this  consumer 
advised,  “should  be  considerate  of  anyone  having  a  language 
difficulty.  If  the  clerk  does  not  understand  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  trying  to  say.  Ire  should  not  raise  his  voice  or 
make  the  customer  feel  conspicuous  in  any  way.  Speak  in 
a  slow,  quiet  voice,  and  use  a  few  hand  gestures.  If  these 
people  are  not  quick  in  making  up  their  minds,  they  should 
not  be  rushed.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  many  of  them 
come  from  countries  where  the  tempo  of  life  is  generally 
slower  than  ours.  The  best  rule  to  follow  is  to  give  these 
f>eople  a  little  more  time,  and  have  a  little  more  patience 
with  them.” 

.Another  “typical”  consumer  spoke  her  approval  of  frank¬ 
ness  in  the  salesperson’s  approach  and  expressed  a  thorough 
dislike  for  such  expressions,  as  “Oh,  honey,  that’s  just 
beautiful”,  or  “it  looks  wonderful  on  you,  dear.”  Other 
prize  gripes  registered  by  the  panel  concerned  lack  of 
courtesy,  attempts  at  substitute  selling,  the  tendency  to 
“size  up”  prospective  customers  and  hedging  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  merchandise. 

F.T.C.  ON  HOSIERY  DESCRIPTIONS 

Over  a  year  ago,  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers  asked  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  issue 
an  official  ruling  on  the  use  of  the  term  “gauge”  to  describe 


women’s  circular-knit  hosiery.  Fhe  lommon  praiiice  in  th^ 
industry  up  to  that  time  had  been  to  describe  circular-knii 
hosiery  in  terms  of  the  total  number  of  needles,  not  th^ 
number  of  needles  per  1  Vi  inch,  as  in  the  case  of  full-fash 
ioned  hosiery.  On  January  18  the  F.T.C.  expressed  its  vies* 
that  the  term  “gauge”  is  [jermissible  in  describing  the  circu 
lar-knit,  or  seamless,  product,  only  “provided  that  whenevei 
so  applied,  the  wortl  “gauge”  is  accompanied  in  immediate 
conjunction  and  in  at  least  equally  conspicuous  ty|)ebytht 
term  “circular  knit,”  “seamless,”  “no  seam,”  or  l)y  words  ot 
terms  clearly  indicating  that  the  hose  so  designated  is  not 
“full-fashioned.” 

PROMOTIONS  AND  SELLING  HELPS 

"The  Stocking  Yarn".  Paramount  Pictures  has  produced  a 
short  color  movie  for  its  Popular  Science  series  document 
ing  the  history  of  machine-made  hosiery  from  its  sixteenth 
century  beginnings  up  to  the  present  day.  The  film  was 
made  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Scott  &  Williams  Co 
whose  machines  for  producing  seam-proof  nylons  are  used 
in  the  movie  to  illustrate  modern  high-speed  produaion 
methods.  .Advanced  schedules  of  the  film,  which  has  a  run 
uing  time  of  seven  minutes,  will  be  released  to  permit  tie 
ins  between  local  stores,  mills  and  theatres. 

Carpet  Fashion  Opening.  The  first  major  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  carpet  industry  to  make  the  consumer  aware 
of  the  new  models  in  floor  coverings  will  be  launched  Feb¬ 
ruary  25  in  New  York  when  the  preview  for  the  1949  Carpet 
Fashion  0[)ening  is  held.  From  March  1  to  10  retail  stores 
will  dramatize  for  their  customers  the  new  1949  Carpet 
models,  bringing  them  the  very  latest  in  styling,  color, 
texture  and  jmttern.  Manufacturers  are  supporting  the 
Opening  with  full  single-theme  programs  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  home  magazines,  Sunday  supplements  arid 
mass  circulation  and  fashion  magazines.  The  preview  which 
will  launch  the  10-day  campaign  will  be  presented  at  the 
Ziegfeld  Theatre  for  the  press  and  retail  trade  and  is  ev 
pected  to  get  extensive  newsreel  and  television  coverage. 

Durene  Plans  Big  Consumer  Advertising  Program.  Label 
identification  will  form  the  backbone  of  a  big  consumei 
advertising  campaign  which  Durene  has  scheduled  in  mass 
circulation  media  starting  in  April.  Full  pages  in  four 
colors  are  listed  to  run  until  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
consumer  campaign  marks  a  major  change  in  Durene’s 
advertising  policy  of  the  past  few  years  which  directed  the 
biggest  portion  of  the  ad  budget  to  the  trade  and  attempted 
little  promotion  in  general  media.  To  keep  pace  with  its 
expanding  advertising  program  Durene  is  stepping  up  its 
quality  control  plan  as  applied  to  Durene  yarn  and  mer¬ 
chandise  bearing  Durene  labels.  .A  substantially  larger 
volume  of  merchandise  bearing  these  labels  will  be  tested 
in  1949  for  fabric  strength,  laundering,  dyes  and  shrinkage, 
this  testing  to  be  done  by  an  independent  test  laboratory 
in  cooperation  with  manufacturers  of  hosiery,  underwear 
and  knitted  and  woven  goods. 

"It  Must  Be  Somewhere!"  The  latest  movie  release  from 
the  Systems  Division  of  Remington  Rand  is  a  30-niinute 
color  film  dramatizing  the  neerl  for  modern  simplified  fifing 
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CARPET  FASHION  OPENINGS 


at  local  stores  during  the  week  of  March  1-10 
with  eleven  full-color  national  advertisements 

published  in 
February  and  March. 


One  of  three  different  ads  appearing 
in  February  in  McCall’s, 
Mademoiselle’s  Living,  Bride’s, 
Town  &  Country,  Farm  Journal, 
Interiors;  and  in  March 
in  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 


GOOD  RECORD 


Em  since  1878-.- through  many  rhatifes  nl  taste  and  fashion... 

Mohawk  has  made  an  enviable  record  ou^enng  the  door*  of  America.  Their 
tandard  has  always  been  the  beu ...  the  best  wools  of  the  world,  the  brj<  traflsmanabtp. 

the  heal  selection  of  Keaves.  the  bstt  drsipi  and  color,  the  best  talue. 
Shown  heiv,  Mtduwk's  SUer  Blue  Grtwvriuw.  a  wia»«’. 


Bf  Your  Own 
Decorator! 


Better  Homes  &  Gardens, 


V  isit  the  Girprt  Fashion  Openiiij! ...  March  1-10 

Sec  at  your  (avonte  store  Mohawk’s  smartest  weaves  and  colon 
of  the  season.  This  nation-wide  show  brtngs  to  yon  the  iiewesi 
fashions  in  floor  cuverutfs. 


Vogue,  Capper’s  Farmer, 
House  Beautiful 


Ask  Mohawk^s  Retail  Cooperation  Bureau 
how  to  back  it  up  locally  with  your  own  trade. 


Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc.  •  295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y 


operations  in  business  offices.  A  professional  cast  acts  out 
the  near-tragedy  of  an  executive  who  cannot  locate  an  im¬ 
portant  paper  at  a  crucial  moment  in  his  business  life. 
The  episodes  in  this  story  are  designed  to  emphasize  for 
every  class  of  employee  the  significance  of  sjjeetly,  accurate 
filing.  According  to  Remington  Rand,  no  one  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  office  remains  unaffected  by  the  way  in  which  filing  is 
done  and  everyone  can  benefit  by  the  many  practical  tips 
and  suggestions  portrayed  in  the  film.  Showings  are  being 
arranged  before  departmental  groups  in  large  corjjorations 
and  before  the  entire  jiersonnel  of  smaller  firms.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  free  showing  of  “It  Must  Be  Somewhere!” 
with  the  services  of  an  experienced  operator  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  projection  equipment  may  lie  made  through  any 
Remington  Rand  branch  office. 

Color  Guide  For  Towel  Sales.  Cannon  Mills  has  prepared 
a  handy  selling  tool,  “Color  Cues”,  for  distribution  to  de¬ 
partment  stores  for  use  by  towel  salesfieople  in  advising 
customers  on  color  combinations.  The  color  guide  can  be 
kept  conveniently  in  sales  books  for  quick  reference  to  a 
wide  variety  of  color  suggestions.  Salespeople  are  thus 
enabled  to  give  authoritative  advice  to  customers  and  also 
to  offer  professional  decoration  service.  The  guide  also 
provides  advice  for  towel  displays. 

Good  News  in  Radio  Sales.  .A  nice  collection  of  plus  signs 
for  radio  sales  has  been  reported  from  four  cities  which 
have  recently  used  the  “Radio  in  Every  Room”  promotion. 
I'he  pattern  for  this  merchandising  campaign  was  set  in 
Hartford  last  spring.  In  the  four  cities.  Salt  Lake  City, 
New  Orleans,  Indianapolis  and  Trenton,  sales  increases 
ranged  from  21  up  to  128  per  cent.  Trenton  provided  an 
interesting  and  rigid  test  for  it  was  the  first  city  with  good 
television  programming  to  undertake  the  radio  promo¬ 
tion.  Bucking  the  video  competition,  Trenton  radio  sales 
showed  a  110  per  cent  increase  for  the  two  week  merchan¬ 
dising  program.  Salt  Lake  City  reported  in  with  the  largest 
sales  boost,  128  jier  cent  done  on  a  newspaper  budget  of 
$20,000  bolstered  by  more  than  a  thousand  radio  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  contributed  by  the  state’s  17  stations. 

Popularity  Poll  For  Italian  Handicraft  Products.  The  House 
of  Italian  Handicrafts  has  released  the  results  of  its  recent 
survey  to  determine  the  popularity  and  potential  of  Italian 
handicraft  products  in  the  U.  S.  market.  Department  stores, 
specialty  shops,  gift  shops  and  importers  participated  in 
the  survey,  through  direct  interview  and  by  a  mail  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  Results  show  that  Italian  pottery  in  all  its 
forms  has  the  greatest  appeal  to  the  American  consumer 
and  the  greatest  chance  for  increased  imports.  In  1947  total 
pottery  imports  for  Italy  were  approximately  $li/^  million 
or  about  28  per  cent  of  total  pottery  imports.  Others  in 
the  first  five  in  popularity  are  alabasters,  leather  goods, 
glassware  and  linens.  Criticisms  received  in  the  survey  deal 
mainly  with  irregular  deliveries,  high  prices,  exorbitant 
packing  charges  and  f>oor  packing.  About  72  per  cent  of 
the  stores  polled  felt  that  a  closer  inspection  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  necessary  and  a  general  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  certain  products  was  recommended,  particularly 
in  leather,  lingerie,  straw  and  linens. 
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Retail  Store  of  the  Future.  Plans  have  been  announced  for 
the  3rd  annual  International  Store  Mtxiernization  Show  to 
run  in  New  York  the  week  of  June  19.  The  show  will  fej 
ture  a  preview  of  “The  Retail  Store  of  the  Future,"  and 
will  again  hold  national  competition  for  “the  best  mod- 
ernized  store  of  the  year.”  Stressing  the  importance  of  the 
show  to  retailers,  its  officials  cite  figures  from  a  recent  na 
tional  survey  for  “Progressive  Architecture”  which  sho» 
that  89  j)er  cent  of  the  work  on  architects’  drawing  boanis 
in  30  large  cities  is  for  shops  and  stores,  leading  all  other 
building  activity  by  a  wide  margin. 

Survey  of  Corset  Sales  and  Stock  Trends.  \  detailed  analy 
sis  of  corset  department  operation  in  a  broad  cross-section 
of  stores  is  being  inaugurated  by  the  Formfit  Institute  to 
determine  how  and  in  what  way  customer  buying  habiu 
are  changing.  The  survey  will  cover  sales  and  stock  trends 
by  classification  and  price  in  an  effort  to  provide  up  to  date 
sales  trend  information  for  selective  and  balanced  buying 
.All  members  of  the  Institute  are  invited  to  participate  in 
the  program  by  reporting  their  sales  and  stock  of  corset 
department  classifications  every  three  months.  These  re¬ 
ports  will  l)e  analyzed  and  a  copyrighted  quarterly  report 
issued  to  the  participating  stores  showing  the  com|X)sitf 
condition  and  trend  for  the  most  recent  quarter.  In  addi 
tion  each  store  will  receive  a  confidential  letter  reporting 
that  store’s  individual  stock  and  sales  position  in  contrast 
to  the  general  average  of  the  reporting  members. 

Simpler  Trade  Names  For  Plastics.  In  line  with  the  plas 
tics  industry’s  drive  to  simplify  its  trade  names  Monsanto 
Chemical  has  announced  that  the  single  trade  name,  Lus 
trex,  will  be  applied  to  all  of  its  polystyrene  products 
Lustrex  will  be  classified  for  specific  uses  and  formulations. 
Regular  polystyrene  products,  formerly  designated  Lustron, 
will  be  catalogued  Lustrex  L;  heat  resistant  polystyrene, 
formerly  classified  simply  as  Lustrex,  will  be  known  as 
Lustrex  LX.  Certain  Lustrex  formulations,  noted  for  great 
ly  improved  moldability,  are  further  classified  as  follows. 
Lustrex  L-PIB  with  exceptionally  good  moldability  for 
opaque  and  translucent  colors;  Lustrex  L-PIA  for  trans¬ 
parent  colors,  Lustrex  L-PIX  for  crystal.  General  purpose 
formulations  include  Lustrex  L-PIL  for  opaque  and  trans 
lucents,  and  Lustrex  L-Pl  for  transparents  and  crystak. 
Lustrex  LX  formulations  are  available  in  general  purpose 
types. 

Simplicity  Launches  Traveling  Teen-Fashion  Show. 

than  twenty  different  teen  styles  for  spring  are  included  in 
Simplicity  Pattern’s  touring  fashion  show  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  showings  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  through 
out  the  country.  The  show  had  its  preview  in  New  York 
last  month  before  an  audience  of  clothing  teachers  from 
schools  in  that  area. 

The  clothes,  styled  for  every  occasion  in  the  life  ol  a 
career-minded  teenager,  develop  the  wardrobe  theme  with 
easy-to-make  patterns  and  point  up  the  fashion  significance 
of  new  Spring  fabrics.  Simplicity  estimates  that  the  ward¬ 
robe  will  be  seen  during  the  tour  by  a  total  audience  of 
more  than  200,000  clothing  students. 

{Continued  on  page  82) 
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Flexibility  will  cut  marking  costs,  too! 
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Perhaps,  among  the  many  exclusive  features  of 
the  Dennison  Dial-Set  System  of  price  mark¬ 
ing,  it  was  the  extreme  flexibility  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  that  first  attracted  your  attention— con¬ 
vinced  you  that  Dennison  could  help  make 
your  marking  room  operation  more  efficient. 

The  fact  that  you  may  mark  merchandise 
with  price  tags  which  afford  maximum  aid  to 
stock  control,  illustrates  iust  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  advantages  that  stem  from  the  Dial- 
Set’s  flexibility.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
three-part  tag  (No.  1  in  the  illustration  above), 
which  is  used  for  marking  two-piece  garments. 
Since  the  Dial-Set  Printer  makes  an  identical 
impression  on  each  section  of  the  tag,  all  code 
information  accompanies  both  pieces  of  the 
garment  and  appears  on  the  vmit  control  cou¬ 
pon.  The  reverse  of  the  tag  is  preprinted  with 
a  matching  serial  number  to  facilitate  stock- 
keeping. 

The  other  two  tags  shown — No.  2,  a  tag  with 
an  extra  control  coupon  to  save  reticketing  in 
case  of  retinm;  and  No.  3,  a  similar  tag  with  an 
additional  coupon  that  acts  as  a  credit  slip — 
are  still  further  examples  of  how  the  Dennison 
Dial-Set  marking  method  simplifies  systems 
and  improves  controls. 
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Your  present  marking  equipment  may  not 
incorporate  all  of  the  latest  improvements 
that  are  important  in  your  continuing  search 
for  lower  costs.  You  can  take  advantage  of 
new,  high-efficiency  features,  and  further 
reduce  expense,  by  beginning  the  gradual  re¬ 
placement  of  all  machines  15  or  more  years 
old  —  and  some  machines  over  10  years  old. 

Your  Dennison  representative  can  help  with 
your  replacement  program.  Talk  it  over  with 
him  on  his  next  visit 
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simplicity  has  also  completed  plans  for  publishing  a  new 
<juarterly  fashion  magazine  especially  for  the  home  sewer. 
The  new  publication,  The  Simplicity  Pattern  Book,  will 
l)e  introduced  on  newsstands  on  April  25,  priced  at  85  cents 
a  copy.  While  doing  a  reporting  job  on  new  fashions  and 
fabrics  for  women,  misses  and  teens,  the  new  quarterly  will 
seek  to  coordinate  for  the  readers  the  relationship  between 
the  new  fabrics  and  colors  and  the  right  pattern  styles. 

A  limited  quantity  will  be  distributed  to  Simplicity  dealers 
for  sale  at  pattern  counters. 

THE  ASSOCIATION 

Poll  Predicts  1949  Sales  Increases.  Reports  on  a  coast  to 
coast  surv'ey  of  department  and  s|)ecialty  stores  conducted 
by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  reveal  a  generally  opti¬ 
mistic  outlook  among  retailers  for  1949,  with  most  of  them 
expected  to  match  their  1948  sales  figures  or  to  go  ahead 
approximately  five  jier  cent.  The  expectation  of  sales  in¬ 
creases  is  reflected  in  another  phase  of  the  survey  which 
indicates  that  the  majority  of  stores  plan  increases  in  their 
promotion  expenditures  of  as  much  as  five  jier  cent.  Mer¬ 
chandise  advertisements  will  absorb  the  additions  to  the 
advertising  budgets  and  will  receive  also  allotments  whicli 
stores  plan  to  divert  from  public  relations  advertising. 
According  to  the  survey  brand  names  advertising  will  be 
handed  no  increases  in  the  new  budgets,  but  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  that  exjienditures  for  Direct  Mail  will  show  markcti 
increases. 

Proposed  Rules  for  Canvas  Cover  Industry.  The  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Technical  Committee  has  completed  a  study  of  pro¬ 
posed  Federal  Trade  Commission  rules  governing  the  Can¬ 
vas  Cover  Industry  and  a  brief  has  been  filed  with  the  C^om- 
mission  outlining  the  Association’s  objections  and  sugges¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  proposals.  Cooperating  with  the 
Technical  Committee  in  this  study  was  a  group  of  leading 
(  hemical  manufacturers  in  the  textile  field. 

Such  terms  as  “Normal  Lif^’’  and  “Normal  I'se”  are 
.unong  the  terms  listed  as  objectionable  in  the  brief,  it  being 
the  Association’s  position  that  they  are  too  indefinite  when 
applied  to  fabric  descriptions.  Other  recommendations 
concerned  the  use  of  such  standards  lor  fabrics  as  “Fire 
Proof”,  “Fire  Resistant”,  “Water  Proof”,  “Water  Resist¬ 
ant”,  and  “Weather  Proof.”  No  fabric,  according  to  the 
brief,  should  be  described  as  “Fire  Proof”  unless  it  has  been 
rendered  immune  to  fire  without  qualifications,  also  that 
the  other  terms  mentioned  should  not  be  used  unless  the 
fabric  has  been  tested  so  as  to  com|)ly  with  the  highest 
standards  of  commercial  tests. 

Petition  ICC  on  Freight  Classification  Changes.  The  .\s- 
sociation  has  filed  a  petition  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  reopening  and  reconsideration  of  the  invest¬ 
igation  and  report  of  the  Uniform  Classification  Committee 
of  railroads  which  is  engaged  in  establishing  new  uniform 
freight  classifications  of  merchandise  shipments.  I'he  j>eti- 
lion  takes  exception  to  the  authority  iKjing  exercised  by 
the  Classification  Committee  and  to  the  classification 
changes  which  are  being  made  as  a  result  of  its  apparent 
misinterpretation  of  the  authority  granted  it  by  the  ICC. 
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This  committee,  composed  entirely  of  memlx*rship  from 
the  carriers,  was  established,  accordinfKo  the  .Assoi  iation,  to 
treat  only  those  freight  ratings  which  were  not  uniform 
(approximately  15  i>er  cent  of  the  classifications),  and  to 
arrive  at  uniform  ratings  through  pure  classification  prin 
ciples.  Instead  the  Committee,  it  is  contended,  has  ex 
teedetl  its  authority  by  disturbing  the  great  body  of  uni 
form  ratings  which  now  exist,  increasing  them  without 
regard  to  classification  principles,  in  order  to  recoup  lossei 
r)f  revenue.  In  doing  so  it  has  affected  a  great  ninnlx^r  of 
the  (iO.lMfO  items  of  merchandise  handled  by  NRD(i.\  mem 
bers.  In  the  process  of  its  wholesale  rewriting  of  the  freight 
classification,  the  brief  states,  the  Committee  limited  its 
hearings  in  New  York  to  one  w’eek  for  the  entire  shipping 
public  making  it  impossible  for  the  Association  to  defend 
itself  against  the  many  rate  changes.  Finally  it  is  the  Am 
ciation  |K)sition  that  the  carriers  must  search  out  that  part 
of  LCL  traffic  which  is  unprofitable,  instead  of  raising  their 
revenues  by  altering  present  reasonable  uniform  ratings  on 
a  wholesale  basis. 

Standard  Foundation  Box  Sizes  and  Labels  Approved.  The 

Ready-To-Wear  Group  ha#  given  official  approval  to  the 
recommendations  for  simplified  and  standardized  box  sizes 
anti  end-labels  for  foundation  garments  which  were  drawn 
up  recently  by  a  joint  committee  of  buyers,  merchandisen 
and  representatives  of  the  industry.  The  action  by  the 
(iroup  was  taken  after  a  poll  of  its  members  revealed  al¬ 
most  100  j>er  cent  approval  of  the  new  standards.  Follow 
ing  the  Ciroup’s  approval  manufacturers  have  indicated  that 
they  are  ready  to  plate  orders  for  boxes  and  labels  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  new  specifications.  The  standardization  is 
designed  to  facilitate  identification  of  stock  on  sales  floors 
and  in  stock  rooms  and  for  more  efficient  use  of  shelf  space 
and  neater  stockkeeping.  | 

PRODUCTS 

Salmon  Skin  for  Shoes.  Development  of  a  new  leather  made 
from  salmon  skin  is  announced  by  Pacific  American  Fisher¬ 
ies.  The  leather  will  lie  a  by-product  of  the  company’s  efforts 
to  improve  their  canned  salmon  by  removal  of  skin  and 
lione  of  the  fish,  and  the  first  output  is  expected  to  start 
late  next  summer.  The  leather  is  tlescribed  as  about  the 
weight  of  lightweight  calfskin,  pliable,  tough,  and  resistant 
to  scuffing.  It  is  said  to  take  dyes  well,  and  to  be  suitable 
for  footwear  and  handbags,  as  well  as  small  leather  goods. 

Sponge-Backed  Carpet.  One  of  the  most  interesting  items 
in  Bigelow-Sanford’s  new  line  of  lloorcoverings  is  the 
“Cushionlok”,  a  sponge-rubber  backed  carpet  having  un¬ 
usual  dimensional  stability.  Gushionlok  eliminates  the  need 
of  conventional  felt  underlay  and  is  said  to  wear  longer 
than  regular  car|>et.  Installeil  it  costs  no  more  than  the 
same  carpet  with  conventional  backing  plus  the  usual  rug 
pad.  The  sponge  rubber  is  blown  into  the  backing  of  the 
carpet,  firmly  binding  the  tufts  in  place.  It  requires  no 
stretching,  tacking,  binding  or  sewing  and  its  seams  are 
almost  invisible. 

Bigelow  has  also  introduced  a  new'  water  soluble  formula 
for  on-location  shampooing  of  carpets.  “Karpet-Kare”  has 
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"On/y  the  Remington  Rand  Printing  Calculator 

gives  you  printed  figure  facts" 
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“F(X)i  proof!”  you’ll  say  of  the  Printing  Calculator, 
because  it  automatically  prints  every  factor  and 
answer  on  the  tape.  No  squinting  at  hard-to-read 
dials,  no  repeating  problems  for  proof ...  a  glance 
at  the  tape  tells  you  you’re  right — right  away!  And, 
of  course,  the  printed  tape  gives  you  a  permanent 
record  of  the  figure  facts  on  which  you  base  impor¬ 
tant  decisions. 

Whatever  your  figuring  needs,  the  electrified 
Printing  Calculator  provides  faster,  easier,  less  cost¬ 
ly  operation,  with  10-key  touch  control,  “hand- 
span”  feature  keys,  automatic  completion  and  clear¬ 
ance.  And,  best  of  all,  with  the  printed  tape,  you 
have  an  electric  adding-listing  machine  too — two 
fine  machines  for  your  one  modest  investment. 


For  the  whole  cost-cutting  story,  call  your  local  representa¬ 
tive,  or  write  for  free  booklet  “Command  Performance”,  to 
Remington  Rand  Inc..  Dept.  ST-2,  315  Fourth  Avenue.  e « 
York  10,  N.Y. 


the  new  automatic  Printing  Calculator 


been  developed  particularly  for  wall-to-wall  car|xits  and  foi 
hotel  carpet  cleaning.  For  the  time  being  its  use  will  be 
limited  to  commercial  cleaners  ojierating  under  Bigelow 
contract,  these  firms  agreeing  to  a  course  of  special  instruc¬ 
tion  under  Bigelow  supervision  in  the  proper  technique  of 
using  the  Kar|jet-Kare  methotl. 

Gotham  Introduces  Nylons  in  Gift-Day  Packages.  Nylon 
gift-packages,  specially  designed  to  harmonize  with  out¬ 
standing  gift  days  on  the  calendar,  are  being  intrwluced 
by  Gotham  Hosiery,  making  their  debut  alongside  the  new 
Gotham  Spring  hosiery  line  which  features  32  new  shatles 
of  nylons.  Gift  packages  will  range  in  size  from  the  single 
pair  box  to  one  holding  an  entire  stocking  trousseau,  in 
Gotham  language,  32  pairs.  Valentines,  orchid-decked 
birthday  boxes,  heirloom  bridal  packages,  wicker  bon  voy¬ 
age  or  hostess  baskets,  a  diploma  package  for  the  girl 
graduate  and  a  special  Mother’s  Day  box  are  among  the 
models  with  which  Gotham  plans  to  tap  the  estimated 
quarter-billion  dollar  gift  hosiery  market.  Fashion  in  the 
Spring  hose  according  to  the  company  will  turn  to  light, 
paler,  softer  tones.  Emphasis  will  be  on  variety,  hence,  the 
big,  new,  multi-color  line  which  Gotham  is  offering  in  the 
Spring  market. 

Mothproofer  for  Retail  Sale.  The  new  mothproofer, 
“Boconize”,  which  guarantees  to  mothproof  woolen  and 
knitted  garments,  rugs,  carpets  and  upholstery  for  the  life 
of  the  article  up  to  25  dry  cleanings  or  five  launderings,  will 
be  available  for  retail  sale  in  mid-March.  Other  claims  for 
the  solvent  are  that  it  is  odorless,  non-inflammable  and 
harmless  to  the  handle  of  the  fabrics. 

Person  Papers  Protected  Conveniently.  Diebold’s  newest 
safe  is  designed  specifically  for  p>ersonal  papers,  to  protect 
them  against  fire  or  theft  in  the  store,  home  or  office.  It  gets 
a  high  rating  from  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories  for  its 
fire  protection  and  earns  a  preferential  safe  burglary  insur¬ 
ance  discount  for  its  users  as  well.  For  ease  of  operation  its 
handle  and  dial  are  located  high  on  the  door. 

Quilted  Plastic  for  Upholstering.  A  stitchless,  quilted, 
“sandwich”  type  plastic  material  has  been  introduced  for 
use  as  wall  covering  and  upholstery.  The  new  Sealtuft  ma¬ 
terial  is  produced  by  the  Jason  Corporation  of  Hoboken  by 
sealing  a  layer  of  fire-resistant  filler  material  between  a  sheet 
of  Vinylite  plastic  film  and  one  of  Vinylite  sheeting.  The 
outer  surface  is  either  plain  or  embossed  in  patterns  resemb¬ 
ling  leather,  sharkskin  or  taffeta  and  comes  in  a  wide  range 
of  colors.  Cleaning  is  accomplished  very  easily  with  soap 
and  a  damp  cloth.  Furniture  manufacturers  are  using  the 
new  material  for  upholstering  chairs,  chests  and  the  head- 
boards  of  beds  and  the  automobile  industry  is  using  it  ex¬ 
perimentally  for  scuff  boards,  and  door  panels. 

Homeowners  Install  New  Linoleum  Tile.  Sloane-Blabon  are 
making  a  marbelized  standard-gauge  linoleum  tile  that  is 
easily  installed  by  any  average  homemaker.  The  new  prod¬ 
uct  is  flexible,  easy  to  handle  and  can  be  cut  or  trimmed 
with  shears  or  a  linoleum  knife.  It  comes  in  nine  colors 
which  allow  the  individual  to  experiment  with  his  creative 


ability  in  achieving  a  custom  floor.  Cost  of  (overirij;  tht 
average  kitchen  floor,  approximately  $40.  L 

Glass  Fabric  Protection  for  Tables.  A  light,  insulating  (ibei  | 
glass  protection  for  table  finishes  is  a  new  product  from  the  I 
Stanley  Manufacturing  (a).,  Denver.  The  Perniapad  is  I 
made  of  engineered  glass  fabric  and  filled  with  glass  wool  I 
It  is  designed  to  protect  table  finishes  against  heat  uptoSOft 
F.  Its  top  side  will  absorb  liquids  slowly,  minimizing  stain 
spots  on  table  linens,  and  its  bottom  sitle  is  (ompIeteK 
li(]uid-proof  to  prevent  seepage  damage  to  finishes.  Thf 
manufacturer  claims  that,  properlv  cared  for,  it  will  last  a 
lifetime. 

Self-Service  Unit  for  Paints,  Candy,  Toiletries.  inobilt 
gravity-feed,  self-service  display  fixture  for  merchandising 
paints,  candy  anil  toiletries  has  been  introduced  by  the  Food 
o-Mat  Corporation.  The  "Shop-O-Mat”  is  of  all-metal  con 
struction  occupying  less  than  nine  scjuare  feet  of  floor  space. 

62  inches  high.  It  employs  the  gravity-feed  rear-load  system 
.\s  the  customer  removes  one  item  another  slides  into  its 
place  along  inclined  runways.  For  paint  displays  the  Shop- 
O-Mat  has  a  capacity  of  876  pint,  half  pint  and  quarter  pint 
cans;  for  party  foods  space  for  more  than  70  varieties;  for 
catuly  53  items  and  for  toiletries  arrangements  for  68  prod 
ducts. 

New  Designs  for  G-E  Cleaners.  General  Electric  has  two  | 
new  vacuum  cleaners  ready  for  the  production  line.  One,  a  I 
deluxe,  tank-type  cleaner,  has  a  “throw-away”  bag,  greater  t 
suction  action  and  is  designed  for  extremely  quiet  opera  t 
tion;  the  other,  an  upright  model  in  the  medium-price  class.  [ 
has  a  restyled  motor  housing,  automatic  nozzle  adjustment  f 
and  a  headlight.  | 

Electrically-Heated  Mattress.  The  latest  slumber  equip  j 
ment  for  protection  against  the  chill  of  the  night  is  manu  | 
factured  by  Eclipse  Sleep  Products,  Brooklyn,  an  electrically 
heated  mattress,  the  “Thermo-Quiltress”.  A  simple  electric 
switch  controls  the  heating  operation  which  warms  the  mat 
tress  a  few  degrees  higher  than  nomal  body  temperature. 
With  the  mattress  in  operation  it  is  claimed  that  the  sleeper 
needs  only  a  sheet  or  light  blanket  even  next  to  an  open 
window.  Controlled  radiation  makes  thermostatic  control 
unnecessary.  Cost  of  operation  is  said  to  average  less  than  a 
penny  a  night;  cost  of  the  mattress  will  run  slightly  more 
than  high-grade  conventional  mattresses. 

PEOPLE 

Donald  Kirk  David,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
has  been  given  the  sixth  annual  Tobe  Award  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Contribution  to  American  Retailing.  The  award 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Beatrice  Fox  Auerbach,  G.  Fox  &  Co-. 
Hartford,  at  the  annual  dinner  in  New  York.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  cited  the  work  of  Dean  David  and  his  colleagues  lot 
their  pioneer  exploration  of  “enlightened  practices  in 
retailing.” 

Madeleine  Quan  has  been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
Madigan’s,  Chicago.  Miss  Quan  has  been  advertising  and 
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Broad  Writing 


General  Writing 
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In  Canada:  The  Brown  Brothers,  Lid.,  Toronto 
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piuiiiotion  inanagci  in  the  retail  fashion  division  of 
Spiegel’s,  Chicago. 

J.  Gordon  Kroner!  has  been  named  advertising  manager  of 
Pizitz,  Birmingham,  leaving  a  like  |>f)sition  at  Yeager’s, 
.\kron. 

Ann  Hodge,  John  W.  Winnett,  and  John  A.  Wisdom  have 
been  appointed  to  the  board  of  directors  of  Bullock’s,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles.  Miss  Horlge  is  general  manager  of  Bullock’s, 
VVilshire;  Mr.  Winnett,  manager  of  the  VV’estwrxxl  branch, 
and  Mr.  Wisdom  merchandise  administrator  at  the  down¬ 
town  store  in  Los  Angeles. 

Allan  H.  Salvescn  has  been  named  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Burdine’s,  Miami  and  will  leave  Goldblatt 
at  the  end  of  this  month  where  he  has  l)een  vice  president 
and  assistant  to  Louis  Goldblatt.  Mr.  .Salvesen  replaces 
Freeland  B.  Cresap  who  has  Ijeen  granted  a  leave  of 
absence'. 

C.  H.  Uridge  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Kahn’s.  Oakland,  after  resigning  as  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Capwell.  Sidlivan  X: 
Fiirth,  also  in  Oakland. 

R.  A.  Kempf  and  P.  M.  Aldritt  have  been  named  associate 
general  merchandise  managers  at  the  L.  S.  Donaldson  Co.. 
Minneapolis,  following  the  resignation  of  Merrill  T.  Bell  as 
general  merchandise  manager. 

Alfred  A.  Haas  has  joined  the  Missouri  Department  Stores, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager. 

John  C.  Flynn  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  merchandise 
division  of  |.  N.  .Mlam  X:  (’.o.,  Buffalo,  succeeding  Henrs 

S.  Bradley. 

Bernard  L.  Brown  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  P.  J.  Nee  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Brown  recently 
resigned  as  executive  controller  of  the  Hecht  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Eli  H.  Pi  nerman  has  been  named  general  manager  of  I  he 
Hub,  Baltimore,  succeeding  Moses  H.  Goodman. 

J.  M.  Sieroty  has  been  elected  president  of  Eastern-Colum- 
bia  stores  and  will  continue  as  operating  head  of  the  group’s 
seven  stores.  He  succeeds  Joseph  Shemansid  who  has  l)een 
elected  chairman  of  the  board. 

James  Goold  has  been  named  vice  president  and  general 
merchandise  manager  of  VV'ise,  Smith  X:  Co.,  Hartford. 

Robert  H.  Duffy  has  been  appointed  general  manager  ol 
r.  S.  Martin  Co.,  Sioux  City,  succeeding  Robert  Dee  who 
has  resigned.  .Mr.  DuHy  moves  from  his  (xtsition  as  store 
manager  of  the  .May  C^o.,  Los  .\ngeles,  whose  parent  organ¬ 
ization  recenth  accjuired  the  .Martin  Co. 

P.  Guerrieri  has  been  appointed  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  Kresge-Newark,  Newark,  N.  |..  a  newly  created  store 
position. 

L  H.  Petree  is  the  new  president  ol  .Miller’s,  Int.,  Knox¬ 
ville,  succeeding  James  H.  Anderson  who  will  continue  as 
thairman  of  the  hoard. 

Hb 


Archie  Kottler  has  been  app<iinted  general  nierchandiit 
manager  of  Inde|x?ndent  Retailers  Syndicate.  He  leave 
Merchandising  Consultants,  Inc.,  where  he  has  Iteen  a  vict 
president. 

Grace  Bamonte  has  been  elected  a  director  of  B.  .Mtnun 
X:  Co.,  New  V’ork,  where  she  has  lx;en  fjersonnel  manager 
Her  election  marks  the  second  time  a  woman  has  beer 
named  to  the  .Vltman  board. 

Read  Jenkins  has  succeeded  W.  J.  Murphy  as  general  super 
intendent  at  the  [.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit;  Herman  Petiold 
has  succeeded  George  Preston  as  basement  store  manager 
Robert  M.  Grinager  succeeds  Howard  G.  Godfrey  as  credit 
manager,  while  Robert  H.  Proffitt  replaces  John  A.  Hanley 
as  delivery  sujx-rintendeni. 

Jerome  Seder  has  been  elected  president  of  Frank  &  Seder 
Pittsburgh.  The  new  president  is  the  son  of  Isaac  Seder, 
one  of  the  store’s  founders,  and  has  been  serving  as  its  acting 
head  since  the  death  of  Bennie  Neiman  late  last  year. 

R.  H.  LeCroy  has  lieen  elected  president  of  the  Montgomer\ 
Fair,  .Montgomery,  .-Ma..  succeeding  Harry  Shann  who  ha- 
retired. 

Mary  C.  Barrett  is  now  o[x.-rating  manager  of  Strawbridgei 
(Jothier,  .Ardmore,  Pa.,  where  she  has  been  assistant  mana 
ger  and  acting  manager  since  November. 

Goran  Holmquist  and  David  Yunich  have  been  named  vice 
presidents  at  .Macy’s,  New  York. 

Ruth  Sorrells  has  been  appointed  advertising  manager  ai 
Folev’s,  Houston,  succeeding  Fred  D.  Watkins  who  joins 
Gus  Blass  Co.,  Little  Rcx:k.  as  assistant  to  the  president. 

Kenneth  P.  Mages  has  been  appointed  controller  of  Stix.  | 
Baer  X:  Fuller,  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Mages  was  formerly  manager! 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  NRDG.A,  and  until  recent!'  | 
executive  assistant  to  the  controller  at  the  St.  Louis  store 
He  succeeds  Otto  Schultz  who  has  retired. 

Joseph  J.  Feibleman  has  succeeded  Louis  L.  Harris  as  presi 
dent  of  Levy  Bios.  Dry  Grxxls  Co.,  Houston,  after  resigning 
as  main  floor  merchandise  manager  of  .Arnold  Constable 
New  York.  Mr.  Harris  will  continue  to  serve  the  store  in 
.in  advisory  capacity. 

Alexandra  Potts  has  resigned  as  public  relations  and  re 
search  director  of  the  Joseph  Horne  Co..  Pittsburgh,  to  | 
form  her  own  research  organization  specializing  in  mei  i 
chandise,  consumer  and  promotion  research.  ! 

William  Hodge  Burchfield,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di  i 
lectors  of  the  Joseph  Horne  i'.o.,  Pittsburgh,  and  William  ( 
H.  Fr  iesell,  vice  president  and  treasurer,  have  aimounceil  | 
their  retirement  from  active  business.  Both  will  continue  j 
their  assex  iation  with  the  store  as  members  ol  the  board  ol  j 
directors.  [ 

William  C.  Wilkinson  has  retired  as  manager  ol  the  depart  ' 
ment  store  sales  division  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Com  j 
|)any  and  has  been  succeeded  by  C.  L.  Webster  who  ha'  | 
been  his  assistant  for  the  past  four  vears.  | 
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THE  GROWING  MARKET  FOR  C/^P  SUPPORTS 

. . .  equals  the  impressive  sum  of  vital,  human  needs 


Today— tomorrow— Authorized  camp  Service  dealers  will  expand 
their  sales  of  Camp  Scientific  Supports.  Each  important  segment 
of  the  market  helps  the  other  to  produce  steady  business  the  year 
round— 40  years  of  Camp  sales  history  proves  that  it's  profitable 
business  not  subject  to  mark-downs  or  seasonal  fluctuations. 


S.H.CAMP  AND  COMPANY  •  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 
Offices  at:  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago;  Windsor,  Ont.;  London,  Eng. 
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{Continued  from  page  18) 


Democracy  Is  for  Everybody 

of  life  is  made  possible  for  those  where  are  your  consumers  going  to  be?  about  the  physical  health,  the  social 

people  in  which  they  will  continue  to  The  older  people  whom  you  as  em-  health  and  the  mental  health  of  that 

feel  needed.  Otherwise  they  will  have  ployers  will  arbitrarily  retire  will  have  community,  and  the  things  we  must 

neither  mental  nor  physical  health.  to  he  supported  by  the  kids.  Are  the  do  to  insure  that  every  person  in  it  is 

A  person  who  does  not  feel  needed  kids  going  to  he  able  to  buy  the  a  participating  member  of  a  democra- 

wastes  away  and  dies.  things  you  folks  sell?  cy.  l  ire  answers,  I  am  convinced,  do 

Let’s  look  at  the  economics  of  it.  It’s  only  one  cpiestion  of  the  many  not  lie  in  paternalism.  They  are  tobe 
There  are  fewer  and  fewer  people  be-  that  face  us  as  we  examine  the  total  found  in  leadership  which  is  lighted 

ing  horn;  there  are  more  and  more  society  in  which  we  live,  and  the  store  by  a  true  and  an  unswerving  respea 

peojjle  living  longer.  If  we  bring  society  which  is  in  itself  a  complete  for  human  dignity  in  every  human 

our  mandatory  retirement  age  down,  community.  We  have  much  to  learn  person. 


Retailing’s  Stake  in  New  Labor  Legislation  (Continued  front  pa^r  21) 


the  one  significant  result  produced  by 
these  elections  is  the  discovery  that 
when  the  secret  choice  of  the  employ¬ 
ees  is  consulted,  85  per  cent  of  them, 
in  98  per  cent  of  the  cases,  vote  in 
favor  of  the  union  shop.  The  ban  on 
the  closed  shop  and  the  restrictions  on 
the  union  shop  appear,  then,  to  have 
been  based,  in  large  part,  on  an  er¬ 
roneous  premise,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  they  will  be  repealed. 

I  suggest  to  you,  however,  that,  test¬ 
ed  by  its  effect  on  the  maintenance  of 
efficient  operations,  this  need  not  be 
dismally  viewed  by  management. 
There  are  many  employers  who  for 
years  have  had  closed  shop  and  union 
shop  arrangements  w'ith  their  unions, 
and  who  will  tell  you  that  strong 
unions  make  it  easier  to  secure  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement.  They 
will  tell  you  that  a  labor  organization 
that  must  be  constantly  defending  it¬ 
self  against  threats  to  its  status  as  bar¬ 
gaining  representative  is  under  the 
necessity  of  constantly  competing,  and 
at  the  employer’s  expense,  for  the  loyal¬ 
ty  of  the  workers— it  presses  frivolous 
grievances,  it  insists  upon  extravagant 
contract  demands  and  it  is  frequently 
unwilling  or  unable  itself  to  discipline 
employees  for  violation  of  the  contract 
or  for  delinquency  on  the  job,  at  the 
same  time  contesting  management’s 
right  to  do  so. 

While  one  can  agree  that  there  are 
valid  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the 
ban  on  the  closed  shop  and  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  union  shop,  leaving  those 
issues  to  collective  bargaining,  one 


may  still  insist  that  management  has 
a  real  stake  in  the  regulation  of  other 
aspects  of  the  subject. 

The  closed  shop,  under  which  a  per¬ 
son  must  be  a  union  member  or  secure 
a  union  work  permit  before  he  is 
hired,  presents  special  problems  be¬ 
cause  it  closes  out  management’s  right 
to  hire  and  man  the  plant. 

There  are  industries,  such  as  mari¬ 
time  and  building  construction  where, 
because  of  the  itinerant  nature  of  em¬ 
ployment,  the  closed  shop  is  the  only 
practical  form  of  union  security,  and 
industries,  like  the  needle  trades, 
which  have  long  histories  of  closed 
shop  relations  and  have  accommodat¬ 
ed  themselves  to  the  surrender  of  their 
hiring  rights.  But  in  other  industries 
union  security  can  be  protected  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  or  infringing  on  man¬ 
agement’s  right  to  select  its  own  em¬ 
ployees.  The  retail  industry  is  one  of 
these.  Employment  is  generally  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  there  is  no  history  of 
closed  shop  arrangements. 

If  the  closed  shop  is  to  be  legalized, 
it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  its  re- 
introduction,  as  a  subject  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining,  might  very  well  be 
limited  to  those  industries  which  have 
enjoyed  a  history  of  closed  shop  rela¬ 
tionships,  or  in  which,  because  of  the 
casual  nature  of  employment,  it  is  the 
only  feasible  form  of  union  security. 

But  any  form  of  union  security, 
whether  it  be  the  closed  shop,  the 
union  shop  or  maintenance  of  mem¬ 
bership,  entails  the  right  of  the  union 
to  effect  the  discharge  of  a  worker  who, 
from  management’s  point  of  view,  may 


be  a  desirable  and  efficient  employet 
If  such  arrangements  are  to  be  re 
leased  from  the  restrictions  of  the  pres 
ent  law,  the  veto  power  over  employ 
ment  should  not  be  entrusted  to  closed 
unions,  nor  to  unions  which  impose 
arbitrary  rules  of  admission,  or  fail  to 
prescribe  just  grounds  and  fair  pro¬ 
cedures  as  basis  for  expulsion  and  loss 
of  employment. 

Jurisdictional  Disputes 

Another  provision  of  the  present  law 
makes  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
one  union  to  strike  for  bargainir^ 
rights  when  another  union  has  been 
certified  by  the  National  Labor  Rela 
tions  Board.  If  the  employer  is  legally 
obligated  to  deal  only  with  a  certified 
union,  surely  the  same  law  that  im 
poses  that  duty  upon  him  must  prfr 
tect  him  against  efforts  to  force  him  to 
deal  with  any  other  union.  It  seems 
to  me  quite  absurd  to  argue,  as  some 
unions  have,  that  there  is  a  constitu 
tional  right  to  force  an  employer  to 
violate  the  law.  The  present  act  pre 
vents  such  a  distortion  by  making 
these  efforts  subject  to  injunction.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  argument  that 
could  justify  the  rejjeal  of  that  pro 
vision. 

Closely  tied  up  with  the  right  of  the 
employer  to  immunity  against  striko 
w’hich  try  to  coerce  him  into  dealing 
with  a  union  which  he  cannot  legally 
recognize,  is  the  provision  protecting 
the  employer  and  the  community 
against  jurisdictional  strikes.  Here 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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Cut  “Charge  and  Take”Time 
in  HALF!^ 


•  ”1. 


’  Conservative — Speed-up  may 
be  greater  depending  on  your 
present  system. 


This  proved,  efficient  system  protects  and  boosts  your 
most  priceless  asset — customer  good  will — by  cutting 
"credit  approval”  waiting  time  to  a  minimum.  Reduces 
delivery  costs  too,  by  making  "take-with”  purchases  more 
pleasant.  Enables  s^les  personnel  to  spend  more  time 
selling,  requires  fewer  credit  employees  . .  .  and  it’s  more 
accurate!  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  benefits  that  many 
progressive  stores  are  now  enjoying  .  .  .  stores  that  have 
switched  from  slower,  haphazard  methods  to  the  Kellogg 
Credit  Authorizing  System.  Send  Coupon  today  for  the 
booklet  telling  how  this  system  can  help  your  store  show 
a  bigger  profit! 


•  Easy  to  Install 

Onlythreewiresire  needed 
between  Relaymatic  switch¬ 
ing  unit  and  each  telephone 
(2  wires  if  sales  slip  per¬ 
forator  is  not  used).  . 


•  Simple  ta  Maintain 

There  are  no  wearing  parts 
to  require  lubrication,  adjust¬ 
ment  or  replacement.  And 
all  components  are  simply 
designed  and  easily  accessible. 


When  clerk  makes  out  sales  slip  and 
customer  says  "charge  it,”  clerk  sim¬ 
ply  dials  proper  credit  authorizer. 


Call  is  automatically 
connected  to  credit  de¬ 
partment,  and  credit 
authorizer  answers. 
Oerk  identifies  customer,  gives  nec¬ 
essary  details  and  places  sales  slip 
in  perforator  mounted  on  phone. 


Credit  authorizer  locates 
customer’s  account.  I f  ac¬ 
count  is  OK,  authorizer 
merely  presses  a  button. 
This  actuates  sales  slip 
perforator  at  clerk’s  phone  and 
indicates  approval  of  the  charge. 
Customer  is  on  her  way  in  just  a 
few  seconds! 


HERE'S  THE  EQUIPMENT 


Kvilegg  Dial  TcUphonai 
and  SaUt  Slip  Pcrforalorc 
Telephones  are  the  same 
Trouble-Free  instru¬ 
ments  used  by  telephone 
companies  everywhere. 
Perforators  are  simple, 
sturdy,  trouble-free. 


Turret  Key  Cab¬ 
inets,  measuring 
about  7’'x7'’x9''. 
mount  near  credit 
files.  The  system 
requires  one  for 
each  authorizer. 


Kellogg  lelaymatic 
Switching  Unit:  Makes 
all  connections  auto¬ 
matically.  The  switch¬ 
ing  unit  may  be  placed  in 
any  convenient  location. 


•  Economical  to  Use 

Kellogg  equipment  is  stand¬ 
ard  commercial  apparatus 
that's  built  rugged  and  de¬ 
signed  to  insure  trouble-free 
service  at  a  very  low  oper¬ 
ating  rate. 


Kefer  Cabinets: 
Refer  Slips  not 
necessary.  Calls  can 
be  automatically 
transferred  to  the 
refer  position  by 
pressing  "refer  button"  eliminating 
delays  and  the  necessity  of  writing 
refer  slips. 


For  Stores  requiring  30  telephones  or  less  Kellogg  Manually 
Operated  Credit  Authorising  Systems  are  available 


KEuaee 


•  SEND  COUPON  FO*  FULL  INFORMATION  TODAYI 

I - j 

KELIOCC  SWITCmOAID  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY  | 

66S0  So.  Cicero  Avenue,  Chicago  3g,  III.  | 

Please  send  your  Credit  Authorizing  Booklet'  I 

NAME _ I 


SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


CRiDIT  AUTHORIZING 


•♦SS  SOUIN  CICIIO  eVSNUI  •  CMICaOO 


ADDRESS- 
CITY _ 


-STATE- 
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loo  the  employer  is  faced  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  competing  unions  engaged 
in  a  dispute  which  he  is  without  the 
capacity  to  resolve.  Now  it  may  be 
true,  as  the  unions  urge,  that  jurisdic¬ 
tional  strikes  are  essentially  the  result 
of  an  actual  or  potential  scarcity  of 
jobs,  and  that  each  union  is  trying  to 
serve  the  economic  interests  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  by  retaining  for  them  all  avail¬ 
able  job  opportunities.  But,  if  this  is 
true,  then  the  basic  issue  is  a  national 
one  that  must  be  solved  nationally. 
The  jurisdictional  strike,  however,  im¬ 
poses  on  a  single  employer  the  burdens 
and  injuries  of  a  problem  that  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  entire  communi¬ 
ty.  It  is  an  issue  that  he  hasn’t  created 
and  cannot  solve.  The  present  act 
protects  him  against  such  senseless 
harm.  That  portion  of  it  should  be 
preserved. 

If  organized  labor  protests  the  use 
of  the  injunction  in  this  type  of  situa¬ 
tion  there  is  a  plain  duty  upon  it  to 
propose,  not  a  return  to  the  warfare 
of  the  jurisdictional  strike,  where  the 
battle  is  fought  with  every  drop  of  the 
employer’s  blood,  but  an  internal 
union  procedure  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  such  work  disputes  and 
a  method  by  which  all  unions  can  be 
required  to  abide  by  it. 

Enforcement  of  Agreements 

final  asjject  of  the  question  under 
discussion  has  to  do  w'ith  the  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  agreement  itself  and. 
from  management’s  point  of  view, 
what  the  law  ought  to  provide  by  way 
of  methods  to  assure  uninterrupted 
operation  during  its  term.  To  be  effec¬ 
tive,  a  procedure  for  enforcing  a  labor 
agreement,  which  means  a  procedure 
to  resolve  differences  over  the  mean 
ing  or  application  of  the  agreement, 
must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  deal 
with  day  to  day  grievances,  all  of  which 
involve  claims  that  the  contract  has 
been  breached  in  some  particular,  as 
well  as  W’ith  the  extreme  but  relatively 
infrequent  examples  of  major  contract 
violations— like  a  strike  in  disregard 
of  a  no-strike  clause. 

The  present  Act  provides  for  suits 
in  the  federal  courts  by  or  against 
unions  regardless  of  the  character  of 
the  alleged  contract  violation.  The 
inutility  of  this  procedure  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  infrequencv  ol 
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its  use  during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  a 
system  of  arbitrating  such  differences 
should  be  substituted  and  I  believe 
that  regardless  of  which  side  of  the 
table  you’re  sitting  at,  the  proposal 
makes  sense.  The  arbitration  of  em¬ 
ployee  grievances  has  been  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  means  of  insuring  adher¬ 
ence  by  the  employer  to  the  terms  of 
the  agreement.  The  mere  existence  of 
the  arbitration  forum  has  operated  as 
a  forceful  restraint  against  careless  or 
deliberate  breaches  of  the  agreement 
by  the  employer  or  any  of  his  repre 
sentatives. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  proced¬ 
ure  should  be  available  only  to  the 
union.  There  is  every  reason  why  it 
should  be  open  to  the  employer  as  well, 
and  why  its  availability  to  the  employ¬ 
er  should  not  similarly  operate  to  en¬ 
courage  faithful  adherence  to  the  con¬ 
tract  by  the  union  and  its  members. 

If  there  is  to  be  legislation  relating 
to  the  enforcement  of  -union  agree¬ 
ments,  I  suggest,  then,  that  manage¬ 
ment’s  interest  is  best  served  by  requir¬ 
ing  that  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ments  include  provisions  for  the  peace¬ 
ful  resolution  of  all  grievances,  em¬ 
ployer  as  well  as  union,  with  power  in 
an  arbitrator  to  hear  and  determine 
claims  that  the  contract  has  been 
breached  and  to  fashion  suitable  reme¬ 
dies  and  impose  appropriate  penalties. 

We  all  have  a  stake  in  labor  legis¬ 
lation  —  management,  labor,  society. 
For  what  it  involves  is  nothing  less 
than  our  political  and  economic  or- 


after  election  that,  contrary  to  all  the 
high  hopes  entertaii.iul  by  business 
during  the  early  poscwar  period,  the 
New  Deal  is  here  to  stay,  and  a  labor 
government  steering  left  of  center  will 
be  in  power  for  the  next  four  years. 

The  probable  upshot  of  all  this  is 
some  decline  in  business  spending  in 
1949,  |jerhaps  on  the  order  of  1.5  per 
cent. 

■I.  (>).\sirl'(;tion 

The  edge  is  off  the  urgent  need  lor 
private  and  business  construction;  but 
this  is  not  quite  so  true  of  the  need  for 
commercial  construction,  stores,  hotels, 
garages,  and  so  on. 


ganization.  In  undertaking  to  setilt  P 
labor  disputes  peacefully,  we  subjeti  I 
to  its  most  trying  test  the  essential  tool  I 
of  democratic  government  —  penu, 
sion  founded  on  knowledge  and  rea 
son.  The  issues  so  dealt  with  here,  art 
elsewhere  sources  of  political  and 
social  upheaval. 

In  the  consideration  of  any  legist, 
tion,  it  is  essential  always  to  recall  that 
as  government  regulation  expands 
private  control  over  our  own  affai^ 
contracts.  If  certain  issues  should  be  I 
defined  by  law  as  being  outside  the 
area  of  collective  bargaining  they  must 
either  be  dropped  without  attention 
or  submitted  to  another  forum.  The 
legislative  forum  is  the  obvious  alter 
native— and  the  alternative  disposition 
of  the  issue  will  then  be  controlled  b\ 
the  group  that  happens  at  the  particu 
lar  moment  to  hold  the  balance  ol 
political  power.  This  seems  to  me  a 
very  dubious  course,  for  solutions 
founded  on  statute  are  solutions  thai 
are  subject  to  repieal  with  every  eler  1 
tion. 

If  we  are  to  retain  the  maximum 
freedom  of  action,  in  this  or,  for  thai  • 
matter,  in  any  other  field,  legislation 
should  be  directed  to  the  correction  oi  j 
generally  known  and  acknowledged  ■ 
abuses  rather  than  to  the  accomplish  ^ 
ment  of  immediate  or  expedient  ad  ' 
vantage,  leaving  to  our  intelligenn  : 
and  resourcefulness  the  task  of  com  P 
posing  by  voluntary  action  and  inde  ’ 
pendent  agreement  the  frictions  and  | 
disharmonies  that  are  the  symptoms  ol  S 
a  free  societv. 

'  I 


With  respect  to  availability  of  funds,  | 
savings  have  been  drawn  down  and  i 
banks  are  tightening  up  on  real  estate  j 
loans.  i 

As  to  altitudes,  the  uncertainties  ol  s 
the  outlook  will  presumably  increase  j 
caution  in  making  commitments.  1 
The  probable  result  is  some  decline  j 
in  private  construction  (public  con 
stniction  not  included)  in  1949. 

4.  Exports 

rhe  increase  in  net  exports  was  one 
of  the  important  factors  which  buoyed 
up  the  economy  in  the  second  halfol 
1947  and  in  the  first  half  of  1948. 

{Continued  on  page  92) 
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Centralizes  all  sales  transactions 


AT  ONE  MAIN  DESK! 


Only  lomson  Tubes  Give 
You  ALl  These  Advontuges! 


All  cash  salts  or*  Iriplt-chtclitdl  First  by  the 
sales-person  making  the  sale,  next  by  the 
central  desk  operator  and  again  by  the  sales¬ 
person  who  returns  the  change. 


Any  number  of  salespersons  can  use  a  dis¬ 
patch  tubel  Unlike  individual  cash  units,  Lomson 
Tubes  quickly  accommodate  any  number  of 
salespeople  without  waiting. ..without  confusion. 


Cash  handled  by  trained  cashiers  aniyi  Charges 
ore  authorized  by  trained  clerks.  Errors  in  cash 
and  charging  are  reduced  to  an  absolute 
minimum. 


All  cash  quickly  banked  at  nightl  Lomson  Tubes 
eliminate  the  time-consuming  chore  of  picking 
up  cash  at  oil  the  counters  .  ,  .  and  re-dis¬ 
tributing  it  in  the  morning. 


Average  sale  completed  in  30  seconds  I  The  ex¬ 
ceptional  speed  of  Lomson  Tubes  assures  faster 
service  and  greater  customer  satisfaction. 


Two  more  of  America's  newest  stores  are  equipped  with  Lamson 
Tubes.  Bullock’s  in  Pasadena  and  I.  Magnin’s  in  San  Francisco. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

Read  how  Lamson  Tubes  Increase 
the  efficiency  of  your  store! 


iMMn  Corporatton  ' ' 

no  toamaa  St..  Syrocuia  I,  N. 

WMsoot  chorgo  or  ebileatiaw,  pie>Md  sand  ma  furtbor  tafermattea 
obovt  your  cantridicod  rnaumatic  Sy^ooi. 


After  some  decline,  exports  are  once 
more  rising;  and  since  the  election  vir¬ 
tually  guarantees  the  continuation  of 
present  United  States  policies  in 
Europe,  and  since  additional  funds 
will  soon  be  required  for  ERP,  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  exports  will  rise 
in  1949. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  imports 
also  may  be  expected  to  increase. 

On  balance,  the  net  export  situation 
in  1949  will  not  be  deflationary  and 
may  lend  some  support  to  the  total 
economy. 

5.  Consumer  Spending 

This  is  the  big  conundrum,  at  least 
for  1949. 

Consumer  needs  for  nondurables 
are  very  high  indeed  with  a  full-em¬ 
ployment  economy;  in  fact,  we  have 
been  prone  to  underestimate  this  as¬ 
pect  of  the  consumer  market.  For  con¬ 
sumer  durable  goods,  although  the 
keen  edge  is  oil  the  demand,  the  needs 
are  still  substantially  high. 

With  respect  to  funds,  the  outlook 
for  consumer  disposable  income  at 
present  seems  good.  There  will  be  a 
small  decline  in  agricultural  income 
because  of  the  price  drop,  but  some 
part  of  this  may  be  a  transfer  (in  the 
form  of  lower  food  prices)  to  other  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  population,  who  will  there¬ 
by  have  more  to  spend.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  price  support  policy  will  prevent 
any  severe  drop  in  farm  income. 

In  regard  to  wages,  a  mcf'.lerate 
fourth  round  of  wage  advances  seems 
to  be  in  prospect,  although  lower  food 
prices  will  strengthen  the  employers’ 
position  in  bargaining.  The  effect  of 
any  strikes  at  this  stage  will  be  defla¬ 
tionary. 

One  specific  minus  factor  with  re¬ 
spect  to  consumer  durable  income  is 
the  possibility  of  higher  taxes  on  in¬ 
dividuals. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
specific  plus  factors  which  can  be  taken 
into  account,  such  as  income  tax  re¬ 
funds  after  March  15  and  state  veter¬ 
ans’  bonuses. 

Obviously  a  major  factor  in  main¬ 
taining  consumer  disposable  income 
will  be  the  continuation  of  high  em¬ 
ployment,  and  that  of  course  is  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  whole  general  mix  of 
the  situation  which  we  are  discussing. 

Willingness  to  spend  at  the  moment 


seems  to  be  the  crux  of  the  matter.  For 
the  early  part  of  1949  the  key  question 
is  how  large  a  part  of  disposal  income 
t  onsumers  are  going  to  spend.  In  some 
degree  the  answer  to  consumer  will¬ 
ingness  to  spend  depends  on  the  be¬ 
havior  of  business  itself  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  policies  followed  by  retailers. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  consumer 
sj>ending  is  so  critical  is  the  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  consumer  income 
that  is  available  for  goods  and  services 
other  than  necessities.  In  1949  it  is 
estimated  by  .Arno  Johnson  that  $100 
billion  of  consumer  income  more  than 
in  1940  will  be  available  for  purchase 
of  gootls  other  than  the  basic  necessi¬ 
ties  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  (after 
allowance  for  higher  prices  for  the 
basic  standard  of  living).  Because  such 
additional  purchases  are  optional  and 
deferrable,  consumer  spending  may 
tend  more  and  more  to  resemble  busi¬ 
ness  spending  in  its  susceptibility  to 
wide  fluctuations. 

(i.  Government  Taxation  and 
Spending 

State  and  local  government  spend¬ 
ing  will  both  rise  in  1949,  to  a  total 
of  about  $15  billion. 

State  spending  in  particular  for 
loads  and  public  buildings  will  in¬ 
crease. 

President  Truman’s  budget  appar¬ 
ently  will  call  for  a  total  of  about  $44 
l)illion,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Gongress  will  increase  this  budget  with 
iesj)ect  to  military  needs.  .At  the  same 
time  it  is  unlikely  that  Congress  w'ill 
cut  down  much,  if  any,  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  spentling  for  social  benefits. 

To  balance  this  budget  additional 
taxes  are  requested  of  $4  billion  from 
business  and  from  individual  taxpay¬ 
ers  in  middle  and  upper  brackets. 

If  we  assume  a  balanced  budget, 
then  the  effect  of  government  taxation 
and  s{>ending  on  business  income  and 
consumer  income  is  a  question  of  how 
much  is  taken  by  the  government  in 
taxes,  whom  it  is  taken  from,  and  what 
the  government  does  with  it.  For  in¬ 
stance,  heavier  taxes  on  business  profits 
such  as  proposed  may  tend  to  dry  up 
business  spending  because  they  will 
tlecrease  the  funds  available  for  capi¬ 
tal  outlays  and  will  reduce  the  incen¬ 
tive  of  businessmen  to  make  such  out¬ 
lays.  .Also,  heavier  taxes  on  upper- 


bracket  incomes  may  cause  individuals 
to  be  reluctant  to  invest  in  pioductive 
enterprise.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  any  increased  taxes  on  the  lower 
brackets  will  cause  a  decline  in  con 
sumer  disposable  income. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  Ire  recog 
ni/ed  that  the  government  may  spend 
funds  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  both 
business  spending  (through  plant  ex 
pansion  for  armament,  for  example) 
and  consumer  spending  (by  means  of 
increased  employment). 

What  has  just  been  said  is  based  on 
the  assumption  of  a  balanced  budget 
It  is  distinctly  possible,  however,  that 
the  budget  might  become  unlralanced 
in  1949;  this  might  happen  for  two 
reasons;  (1)  increased  exprenditures 
for  armament,  for  ERP,  and  for  Euro 
pean  Lend-Lease,  or  (2)  unwillingness 
of  Congress  to  impose  taxes  to  effect  a 
balance. 

Obviously  any  such  unbalanced  bud 
get  situation  would  tend  to  revive  in 
flationary  influences  in  1949. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  with  a  balanced  budget 
some  aspects  of  government  financing 
may  well  be  deflationary  in  1949.  For 
instance,  business  and  individuals 
must  accumulate  funds  between  now 
and  March  15  to  pay  income  taxes. 
Then  with  the  large  flow  of  funds  into 
the  Treasury  the  government  for  some 
time  after  March  15  will  not  be  spend 
ing  money  as  rapidly  as  it  comes  in. 
Therefore  government  fiscal  opera 
tions  may  well  exert  a  deflationan 
force  in  the  early  part  of  1949. 

The  effect  of  government  taxation 
and  expenditure  in  1949  is  clearly  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  picture 
puzzle  to  put  together.  If  the  budget 
should  become  widely  unbalanced,  in¬ 
flationary  trends  would  be  resumed. 
On  the  other  hand  the  kind  of  tax  pro¬ 
gram  which  may  be  enacted  for  achiev¬ 
ing  a  balanced  budget  may  well  have 
a  deflationary  effect  in  1949.  But  still 
another  way  of  looking  at  it  is  that  in¬ 
creased  government  spending  in  1919 
may  well  serve  to  compensate  for  some 
decline  in  both  business  spending  and 
consumer  spending. 

Practically  any  one  of  these  views 
can  be  cogently  argued;  a  great  deal 
hinges  on  the  action  of  Congress;  and 
back  of  it  all,  of  course,  lies  the  big 
question  mark  of  what  our  relations 
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with  Russia  are  going  to  be  in  1949. 

From  tliis  quick  survey  of  half  a 
dozen  important  segments  of  the 
economy,  wliat  is  likely  to  be  the  net 
result  for  1919  in  terms  of  business  ac¬ 
tivity,  employment,  price  level,  and 
profits?  It  is  frankly  anybtxly’s  guess; 
but  this  reviewer  will  hazard  the 
humble  opinion  that  the  straws  right 
now  point  to,  first,  a  somewhat  lower 
rate  of  business  activity  in  1919  than 
in  1948,  secondly,  some  moderate  de- 
dines  in  employment,  thirdly,  a  some¬ 
what  lower  price  level,  and,  fourthly,  a 
somewhat  less  favorable  profit  per- 
torniance. 

How  Bad  Clan  It  Be? 

If  it  till  ns  out  that  we  face  some  sort 
of  business  recession  during  1949,  how 
far  can  it  be  expected  to  run?  This 
question  naturally  will  be  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  many  as  we  watch  the 
business  events  of  the  next  two  or  three 
months. 

There  are  a  number  of  reassuring 
factors.  In  the  first  place  it  can  be 
argued  that  the  general  business  situ¬ 
ation  is  far  less  vulnerable  than  it  has 
been  at  previous  historical  turning 
points.  One  of  the  first  things  to  as¬ 
sess  with  respect  to  vulnerability  is  the 
ilelit  structure.  Clearly  that  is  not  now 
the  menace  which  it  has  sometimes 
been  in  the  past:  stock  market  borrow¬ 
ings  are  negligible:  the  farm  mortgage 
situation  is  not  serious;  the  residential 
mortgage  burden  may  be  heavy,  but 
these  mortgages  have  been  written 
with  more  safeguards  than  in  the  past; 
consumer  credit,  though  high  absolute¬ 
ly,  is  not  out  of  line  with  sales;  and  in 
any  event,  the  historical  experience  is 
that  this  kind  of  debt  is  not  character¬ 
istically  a  vulnerable  factor.  Looking 
at  the  debt  situation  over-all,  the  data 
are  in  no  sense  alarming.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  at  the  end  of  1948  in¬ 
dividual  debt  is  only  35  per  cent  of 
disposable  income  as  against  a  figure 
of  60  per  cent  in  1929  (Arno  Johnson 
of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company). 
Likewise,  taking  the  total  of  all  private- 
debt,  corporate  as  well  as  individual, 
that  total  amounts  to  only  86  per  cent 
of  national  income  as  against  185  per 
cent  in  1929  (Northern  Trust  (Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago). 

Closely  related  to  the  debt  picture  is 
che  factor  of  inventory  speculation, 
•^gain  the  situation  is  not  nearly  so 


How  does  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  affect  your  choice 
of  the  right  calculator?  Can  you  reduce  calculating  costs 
by  using  new  short-cut  methods?  What  is  the  best  way  to 
judge  the  effective  speed  of  a  calculator?  What  is  the 
relation  of  machine  cost  to  operating  cost? 

Answers  to  these  and  many  other  questions  about  cal¬ 
culating  are  contained  in  the  16-page  booklet  “Investigate 
Before  You  Calculate.”  The  information  it  provides  will 
prove  a  helpful  guide  to  getting  work  done  in  less  time, 
with  less  effort,  at  less  cost.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 

WHEREVER  THERE'S  BUSll^ESS  THERE'S 

Burroughs  ^ 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 
6091  S^ond  Avenue 
Detroit  32,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “Investigate  Befote  You  Calculate. 
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vulnerable  as  at  various  turning  points 
in  the  past.  There  has  not  been  any 
great  amount  of  inventory  speculation 
as  compared,  for  example,  with  1919- 
1920.  Retail  merchants  in  particular 
can  take  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  fact 
that  during  this  greatest  inflation  in 
our  history  they  have  not  given  way  to 
the  temptation  to  speculate  in  inven¬ 
tory.  The  lessons  of  1921  were  well 
learned. 

A  third  factor  of  vulnerability  that 
can  likewise  be  crossed  off  so  far  as  the 
present  situation  is  concerned  is  the 
kind  of  weakness  in  the  banking  struc¬ 
ture  which  had  such  devastating  effects 
in  the  early  1930’s.  Today  the  banking 
structure  is  far  stronger  than  it  was 
after  1929,  and  the  possibility  probably 
can  be  dismissed  that  banking  weak¬ 
nesses  would  operate,  as  they  so  often 
have  in  the  past,  to  accelerate  any  de¬ 
clines  in  business  activity,  prices,  and 
employment. 

In  addition  to  emphasizing  the  ab¬ 
sence  in  1949  of  some  of  these  histori¬ 
cal  factors  of  vulnerability,  one  can 
point  on  the  positive  side  to  some  very 
significant  stabilizing  influences.  The 
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probable  extent  of  government  sjjend- 
ing  for  armament,  ERP,  European 
Lend-Lease,  and  so  on,  has  already 
been  commented  on;  but  the  general 
fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
whether  or  not  we  approve  of  such 
widespread  participation  by  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  economic  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  nevertheless  the  simple  fact  that 
such  a  substantial  part  of  the  total  out¬ 
go  of  the  national  economy  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  does  in  itself 
constitute  a  stabilizing  influence.  It 
operates  as  a  ballast  to  reduce  the 
ship’s  rolling  in  stormy  economic  seas. 

Other  stabilizing  influences  which 
have  been  universally  commented  on 
of  course  include  agricultural  price 
supports,  the  high  level  of  wages,  and 
the  existence  of  so  many  union  wage 
contracts.  (The  latter  tw'o  factors, 
however,  can  also  be  argued  to  point  in 
another  direction,  as  we  will  note  in  a 
moment.)  Basically,  of  course,  the 
clear  need  for  further  capital  goods  ex¬ 
pansion  and  the  still  unsatisfied  long- 
run  requirements  of  consumers  for 
many  types  of  durable  goods  are  im¬ 
portant  factors  of  stability. 
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But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  pK 
ture,  and  l)efore  you  repose  too  greai 
confidence  in  the  apparent  reduced 
vulnerability  of  our  situation  and  the 
presence  of  so  many  stabilizing  factors 
there  are  two  sobering  considerations 
that  must  be  painted  into  the  bad 
ground.  The  first  of  these  is  the  un 
deniable  fact  that  historically  at  even 
major  downward  turn  of  the  economy 
there  has  been  an  impressive  array  o( 
evidence  purporting  to  show  the  exist 
ence  of  numerous  factors  of  strength  | 
and  stability,  and  yet  on  every  oneol 
those  major  downturns,  such  as  1920 
and  19.30,  those  factors  faded  out  ven 
rapidly  once  the  toboggan  slide  had 
started.  All  the  historical  evidence  is 
that  in  the  United  States  we  never  yet 
have  made  a  smooth  transition  from 
wartime  boom  to  a  high  level  economy 
That  doesn’t  say  that  it  can’t  be  done 
but  if  we  do  it  now  it  will  be  the  first 
time. 

The  other  sobering  consideration  b 
that  today  there  is  a  new  factor  of  vul 
nerability  present,  namely,  the  high 
break-even  point  for  numerous  busi 
nesses,  both  in  manufacturing  and  in 
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The  Hecht  Co.,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland 


T  he  suburban  store  is 
proving  so  sound  and  so 
profitable  an  investment  that 
more  and  more  retailers  are 
considering  this  type  of  ex¬ 
pansion.  When  you  begin  to 
think  of  your  suburban  store, 
let  us  discuss  it  with  you. 

Our  25  years  of  experience 
in  all  phases  of  department 
store  activity  enable  us  to 
design  a  store  admirably 
suited  to  your  individual 
needs. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

DESIGNERS  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORE  STRUCTURES 

New  York 
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jX)int,  coupled  with  the  as  yet  untested 
rigidities  in  cost  that  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  business  structure,  largely 
by  the  high  wage  levels  and  the  union 
(ontracts  referred  to  above,  presents  a 
new  problem.  Conceivably  we  may 
have  here  a  new  type  of  vulnerability, 
one  that  will  be  conducive  to  a  rapid 
spread  of  layoffs  and  unemployment. 

So  if  the  boom  really  is  over,  we  can’t 
be  too  sure  of  making  a  smooth  tran¬ 
sition  to  a  high-level  economy;  we 
can’t  be  too  sure  that  a  business  dip 
in  1949  might  not  turn  out  to  be  a  fair¬ 
ly  substantial  one.  But  the  general  bal¬ 
ance  of  all  these  basic  factors  for  the 
time  being  hinges  very  definitely  on 
what  consumers  are  going  to  do  with 
their  money.  Consumer  willingness  to 
spend  is  the  key  question  in  the  months 
ahead,  and  it  is  a  question  to  which 
the  skill  and  ability  of  retail  manage¬ 
ment  in  1949  may  go  far  in  furnishing 
an  answer. 

Whichever  hypothesis  is  more  near¬ 
ly  correct  in  regard  to  the  basic  causes 
of  the  recent  decline  in  consumer 
spending,  that  is,  whether  it  is  merely 
readjustment  to  a  normal  pattern  that 
we  are  facing  or  whether  it  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  basic  downturn  because 
consumers  are  essentially  on  a  buyers’ 
strike,  the  situation  which  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  looking  at  in  the  department 
store  business  in  the  first  half  of  1949 
sizes  up  something  like  this: 

Sales  will  run  about  even  with  last 
year  or  a  little  under;  the  size 
of  the  average  transaction  will 
decline,  and  retailers  will  have 
to  do  a  first-class  merchandising 
job  to  maintain  or  increase  the 
number  of  transactions. 

Markon  will  continue  to  be  under 
pressure,  but  the  market  will 
offer  opportunities  to  mer¬ 
chants  who  keep  their  open-to 
buy  flexible. 

Markdowns  will  quite  probably 
increase  because  of  the  necessity 
of  offering  values  to  maintain 
sales. 

Expense  dollars  unless  sharply 
controlled  will  tend  to  increase. 
Expense  percentages  are  almost 
certain  to  rise. 

Profits,  both  in  dollars  and  in  per¬ 
centages,  will  probably  be  low¬ 
er.  {Continued  on  page  %) 


Better  Stores  and  Shops  Everywhere 
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STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS  TABLES 

S  TEIN  Add-A-Section  Finishers  Tables  provide  every  requisite  for 
your  .\lteration  Departments;  correct  types  for  both  Ladies’  and 
Men’s  work.  Can  be  installed  in  sections  and  added  to  as  your  hand 
finishing  requirements  may  demand.  Polished  hardwood  tops,  ad¬ 
justable  steel  legs,  foot  rests,  drawers  and  furnished  with  fluorescent 
lights  are  but  a  few  of  their  many  features. 

Illustration  above  shows  Add-A-Section  Tables  with  straight  front 
for  Ladies’  Alteration  Departments;  below  are  tables  with  concave 
front  which  are  more  suitable  for  Men’s  Alteration  Departments— 
the  proper  tables  for  best  serving  your  needs. 

Stein  Add-A-Section  Tables  are  saving  space,  footsteps,  time  and 
money  for  hundreds  of  leading  stores  and  shops— and  they’ll  do  the 
same  for  you. 

Please  write  us  for  full  information  about  these  items. 
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To  put  it  another  way,  the  creeping 
buyers’  market  which  we  have  been  ob¬ 
serving  for  several  months,  first  in  one 
industry  and  then  in  another,  has  now 
crept  over  the  top.  So  what  are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  do  about  it?  I  think  there  are 
three  watchwords  for  alert  retail  man¬ 
agement  in  1949.  They  are  “Push 
Merchandise  Values,”  “Control  Those 
Stocks,”  and  “Fight  That  Expense.” 
Let  me  say  just  a  word  about  each  of 
these. 

On  merchandising  the  ball  has  been 
passed  to  you.  It  is  up  to  you  to  coax 
those  consumer  dollars  back  into  the 
market.  You  are  the  purchasing  agents 
for  your  communities,  and  it  is  the  job 
of  purchasing  agents  to  bargain  and 
haggle,  if  necessary,  but  always  to  get 
values.  Insist  that  manufacturers  pro¬ 
duce  goods  priced  at  the  levels  that 
consumers  will  be  willing  to  pay.  Cut 
out  the  frills  and  go  after  the  mass  mar¬ 
kets.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
there  will  be  a  fighting  chance  for  the 
economy  to  make  the  transition  from 
postwar  boom  to  high-level  consump¬ 
tion  without  taking  a  bad  bump. 

The  next  thing  is  to  watch  those 
stocks,  keep  flexible,  hold  back  some 
open-to-buy  for  market  opportunities 
and  profitable  reorders.  Many  of  you 
people  on  merchandising  jobs  haven’t 
had  experience  in  a  buyers’  market. 
This  is  it.  In  too  many  stores  the  rate 
of  stock-turn  slowed  up  in  1948.  In 
1949  you  have  got  to  get  those  stocks 
back  in  line  with  sales  and  keep  them 
there. 


A.  I.  WOOD  A  COMPABTY 

121  S.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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The  next  of  the  three  obvious  jobs 
for  1949  is  to  ^ght  that  expense.  Com¬ 
fortable  increases  in  dollar  sales  vol¬ 
ume  will  no  longer  be  present  to  act  as 
an  automatic  cushion  to  absorb  dollar 
expense  increases.  The  Harvard  Bu¬ 
reau  figures  and  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  figures  all  show  a  very  sharp  rise 
in  the  cost  of  handling  the  average 
transaction  over  each  of  the  last  several 
years.  That  rise  has  got  to  be  halted. 
Now  I  recognize  that  you  are  merchan- 
tlise  people,  and  you  may  be  temptetl 
to  say:  “What  has  expense  control  got 
to  do  with  me?”  Today  expense  con¬ 
trol  is  everybody’s  job.  The  decisions 
you  make  as  merchandise  people  affect 
expenses,  and  the  iol)  of  expense  con¬ 
trol  can  be  accomplished  only  if  every¬ 
body  in  the  organization  is  expense 
conscious.  I  know  this  joi)  of  expense 
control  can  be  tlone,  because  here  and 
there  you  will  note  from  the  published 
statements  of  certain  retail  organiza¬ 
tions  during  this  past  year  that  some 
of  them  are  getting  on  top  of  this  ex¬ 
pense  problem.  But  it  is  a  battle  that 
can  be  won  only  by  everybody  taking 
a  sharply  different  attitude  toward  ex¬ 
pense  from  that  which  characterizetl 
the  inflation  period. 

Expense  control  involves  planning 
and  budgeting  and  checking  perform¬ 
ance,  but  those  are  only  the  surface  as¬ 
pects.  Basically  expense  control  goes 
much  deeper  than  that.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  it  involves  ideas  and  concepts. 
Expenses  are  incurred  to  carry  out 
jobs.  Jobs  in  a  retail  organization  are 
done  for  customers,  are  done  for  em¬ 
ployees,  are  done  for  management.  In 
every  instance  somebody  should  be 
weighing  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  these  jobs.  “Does  that  particular 
type  of  merchandise  have  to  be 
marked?”  “Can  we  avoid  making  cer¬ 
tain  deliveries?”  “Is  that  statistical  re¬ 
port  necessary?”  Many  times  the  basic- 
step  in  expense  control  is  the  revamp¬ 
ing  of  management  thinking  about  the 
jobs  that  have  to  be  done.  Next  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  imagination  to  the 
methods  of  doing  those  jobs.  Every¬ 
where  we  must  press  the  search  for  bet¬ 
ter  and  improved  methods,  whether  by 
mechanical  means,  altered  physical 
layouts,  improved  systems,  or  other 
means.  Finally,  people  are  of  tremen¬ 
dous  importance  in  expense  control. 
It  is  people  who  do  jobs:  and  if  you  can 
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develop  real  interest  on  the  pan  of 
people  in  doing  things  better  and  ac¬ 
complishing  more  output  for  a  giata 
period  of  time,  that  is  half  the  battle. 

Now  if  you  look  at  expense  contn)| 
in  that  way,  in  terms  of  ideas,  concepu, 
methods,  and  people,  those  are  all  aa 
pects  of  expense  control  to  which  ev¬ 
erybody  in  the  organization  can 
tribute  anti  must  contribute  if 
penses  are  going  to  be  kept  wi 
bounds  in  1949. 


Lower  Prices  u  Safety  Factor 

These  are  difficult  times  to 
pret.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  transit 
from  postwar  boom  to  some  kind  of  ] 
period  of  leveling  off  or  reatljustmc 
In  itself  this  is  difficult  enough:  but  the^ 
situation  is  complicated  by  the  fad’ 
that  we  are  also  in  transition  to  a  new 
phase  of  the  cold  war,  a  period  of 
greater  preparedness  to  defend  ou^^ 
selves,  greater  expenditures  to  orgai|| 
ize  and  sustain  the  peace-seeking 
tions.  On  top  of  this,  furthermore,  ’ 
are  seemingly  in  transition  to  a 
phase  of  the  Netv  Deal,  with  increa 
emphasis  on  social  benefits,  with  in->| 
creased  government  taxing  and  speii 
ing,  and  with  the  threat,  at  least,  oi|| 
substantially  increased  governr 
controls  of  industry. 

In  view  of  this  total  situation  son 
readjustment  in  business,  particula 
some  drop  in  prices,  is  to  be  regar 
as  healthy.  If  with  the  business  l)c 
going  full  tilt  we  were  to  take  on 
jobs  of  augmenting  our  armament,  i 
arming  western  Europe,  restor 
European  productivity,  and  at  thi 
same  time  conferring  vast  new  SOOM 
benefits  and  special  subsidies  in  the^ 
domestic  economy,  we  should  indeed 
find  ourselves  in  a  precarious  situatkd| 
where  the  rapid  imposition  of  controltj 
would  be  inevitable.  Hence  somebii 
ness  readjustment  is  a  necessary  safe 
factor.  But  in  this  period  of  readjui^yl 
ment  it  is  vitally  important  that  bu 
ness  should  not  lose  courage  and  slin 
back  into  the  dog  house.  I  say  to  yo 
as  emphatically  as  I  can  that  our  socii| 
salvation  and  the  preservation  of  outf 
liberties  depend  in  no  small  degree 
business  at  this  particular  junctu 
keeping  itself  strong,  vigorous,  an 
healthy.  Let’s  see  how  well  we 
measure  up  to  that  standard  in  def 
ment  stores  in  1949. 
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